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Some i Oeroaions om Divkish Bitoni son Constontineple, the 
; Sevag, ‘and its interior Establishment,’ Bea ha 


“WHATEVER may be the comparative insignificanes of the’ Ones , 


raan power at thig day,’ du many successive ages’ it” was compe 
wader of termsy hip etal the ‘deiration. and ‘¢ ne 
Obedienceof mankind: © >" tf Jam deite 
At is: a’ singular eolncldente, that the sate tale sheld i Wh ot 
founders of ibe Roman and of the Tovkiah expire ‘certain’ it ie; “Ehrat 
fa es ny pina apna athe alin ating bath 
ont eating b 
Scythian’: horde, td Jog imposed’ on the “eredulity “ net 
people. ; f — TR gstieoN 


~ dm: the tveart. of Asia: at the distance’ ‘of two’ shoots nites eth 
Caspian, the Polar, the Chinese, and: the Hinton seas, rise'a of nbs 
tains, which have been indifferently called the Tina j the Caf} th aati 
Golden: Mountains, and ‘the Girdle of ‘the Earth; “$n'thie's 
wild and | ‘igen gvenery of nature existed the most ’ 
the slaves ‘Khan’ of the Geougan, The’ mlnenets ‘ate aby sbi 
dant. in oe 3 nous’ material, and setae ‘yemiote Sc} "e 
aay eo ive duties ‘of the forge.’ - "Boe ey 
ader. appeared worthy: the dence of his compa companions,’ the arms which 










they. ipropured for thelr minster, ne retained ‘in their own ‘harids’ ‘as the ina! ; 


strumantg of freedom-and conques At the tinie when the Ro ¢m 
‘was mouldering i into ruin, these peed of Vielcan, under their’ ‘Chie, ‘amet 


‘from theit gloomy caverns, and in a single battle gatablished in the: wasteg*” -~ 


of ‘Lartary the formidable ‘empire of the Turks . 

At the conclusion of the/nifith ‘century, the Hinarpaae’ erie alias 
Spread themselves-0 eat, and were mirigled’ with the ‘servile ‘nai 
i , where they exchanged the valour of thet 
. eeiinaty of the vidtims of ‘their ‘ power. As the Romans, ‘diss’ 
solved id hixury berieat the Byzantine thtone, recruited Tae 









‘of ‘the northern nations, so’ the pe 
omet; deprived of corporeal and: wiental ' cheroy’ 
enme ‘calse, ' othélr debilitated forces from ‘the hardy trib 
Seepc began x ues ana die Jacastes.- Edogg Seer pa 
pr eret er a ane secliiy ace, iptepsing i 


teh Py wha of théir’ ‘cap ted. but "heh 


- vetnnent was removed from the banks of ‘the Samara to Mees 
“Vol. IL. B Tigris, 
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4 Observations on Turkish History, 


Tigris, the wisdort of the Saracenic princes divided these intruders in diss 
tant wars. In the eleventh century thie dominion of the Scythian moun< 
taineers was re-established; and they maintained an undisputed empire from 
the vale'6f Egypt, and the peni of Greece, to the confines af Samar- 
cand. Diiting this petiod floutished Mahmud, the Gazneride, who, with- 
out Aristotle for his master, Pelides for his mode), or Curtius for his histo- 
rian, performed greater deeds of valour and conquest than the hero of Ma< 

‘cedon. © He uadértdok twelve expeditions into Hindostan, and expanded 
lis dominion from the Caspian lake to the mouths of the Indus. ' 

It is needless to relate the particulars of the Ottoman. history, so inti- 
mately connetted with European affairs core ve perlod of the Crusades.* 
About a century after their termination atose Bajazet, surnamed the light- 
ming of heaven, whose glory was eclipsed, and whose throne was subverted, by 
his rival, the bold a generous Timour. The monarchy was soon after 
destored, and in 1423, under Mahomet the Second, the ‘Turks took by as- 
sault the eastern capital of the Roman Empire, whose cumberous weight 
had been sustained by this formidable rampart during the slaw progress of 
eleven hundred years. 1 ; 

_The glittering crescent of Mahomet now rose in majesty above the dome 
of St. phia, and the benighted Princes of the. Christian world might have | 
derived light from her solitary splendour, The Sultans of the Turkish 
throne, from the capture of the city to the eighteenth century, both for vae 
lour in war and for policy in peace, would have afforded instructive lessons _ 
to the western governments. The empire in its flourishing state, during 
parkas Spec ear rill Sy and the manaeies Lepr na 

ic sovereign were dated from mperial Stirrup. Solyman. the Mag- 
efecat, known only in the contracted details of European historians asa 
hero and a conqueror, was more happily pga 2 ty in his own domi- 
nions as a sage and a legislator. However reluctant the Princes of the 

Cross mi to learn from the disciples of the Koran, the com ive. 
mind of Solyman was directed to the policy of Europe, and the Timariots 

and Ziamis were imitations of the more enlightened maxims of the feudal 

system preserved to this country in the constitutional militia. “2 

Achmet disappointed the hopes of his people with all the vices of an 
effeminate reign, at the opening of the eighteenth century. At the come 
shakedsnant 0 ve nineteenth, we find the third Selim a follower of that in« 
glorious example ; and the absolute sovercign of the most luxuriant empire: 
in thejworld has become the slave of the ecclesiastical and military power of 
which he himself is the legitimate disposer, - situ oe 

These few historical observations we design as.introductory of our de-. 
scription of Constantinople, and of the palace of the Princes who have suc-: 

to the imperial seat of the eaftern empire. eit 

The ‘Turks, who look down with contempt not oaly on the morals but 
on the of the Christians, changed the appellative of Constantinople 
to Stambol. province of Romania, at the western extremity of Eu- 
rope, terminates in a triangular form; the southern limb is washed by the 
sea of Marmara and the Streights of the Thracian Bosphorps, through: 
which the Euxine flows with a rapid course toward the Mediterranean.: 

On the shores of this streight, at the distance of four-miles from thé expan-: 

sive waters of the ancient Propontis, is situated Constantinople, near the spot. 

® The name Ottoman is from Othman, a victorious Turkish Prince, who made a.con-. 
siderable progress in Asia Minor, and in the year 1300 assumed the title of Emperor of 
the Othmans. Turkey is from Tur, which in the Tartarian dialeéts is an adjetive 
iy angen a amen 

the eastern Roman empire, the Turks theapslvee 


Tarstarian authorities, 
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on Constantinople and the Seragho. 


| 3 
sr Darius connected the two continents by a bridge of emg x 
in Greek ‘and Assyrian letters, on two. marble: columns, the long 
Sat gue of the nations of the subject world. Xerxes placed a similar 
chain of communication over the ag, sages: Ses omy of the Hellespone, 


when he depopulated Asia, to pour his my into the contracted pro 
vinces of ancient Greece. Within sight of the battlements of Coftsteaty- 
nople. rises. the awful summit of Olympus, covered with cterial snows; 
and on the opposite shore, the Asiatic suburb of Scutari, where: stood the 
Chalcedon of the Greeks, whose mistake ia the choice of the scite ¢€ their 
colony has so often amused the solitary moments of the classic studént.© 
If ancient Ilium, and ‘the eamp of Greece, beneath the: Rh ‘promon 
tory, benot within the view of the tor, from the pinnacles of the capi~ 
tal to rouse the warring ions, the magnificent ruins of Nicomedia. 
be discerned fron the adjacent heights to diffuse the a Ne a in 
contemplation of the envied retirement of the virtuous Dioclesi ae 
. The eastern, like the western seat of the: Roman empire, comprehends 
seven hills: ‘The elevations discovered at the entrance ef the Bosphorus, 
surmounted by the sacred dome of St. 'Sopliia, and the numerous. 
‘of this great city afford a grand idea of imperial magnificence... The mossy 
rocks, the placid and expansive stream, the verdure of the plains, and the 
recollection of ‘the hoary honours of Byzantium, tranquilize the mind, and 
relieve’ it'from the perturbation which the more active scenes of « tumul> 
suous capital are suited to excite. is pis ee me MoS 
‘Constantinople, founded by the first Chfistian r, received its perma» 
nent’ ramparts from the younger Theodosius, who spammers pro 
fect the city from the perpetual hostility of the barbarians, D’ Ax Up 
poses the circumference to be about ten or twelve miles, but if the suburb 
of .Pera.and Galata be ineluded in the computation the extent is mor 
considerable. Notwithstanding the. situation possesses such distinguished 
advantages, as the emporium of commerce with three continents of the 
world, in point of ‘extent, Constantinople is inferior to the ancient cities 
of Babylon and ‘Thebes, and both in extent and in population to the modera 
capitals of Britain and France. t ph lord ie ON 
The palace and  phsind of the Seraglio cover about one hundred and fifty 
English acres, and occupy the eastern promontory of the city formerly 


-ealléd Chryséceras, - ‘The edifices, which are composed of domes:and ‘pa- 
- viliong, surmounted by pinnacles, are distributed i rly-in this trace | 


land,-and have bees erected at different periods, g to the taste of 
reigning emperor, withoyt much regard. to external effect ‘or. interior mag: 
nificence.. The roofs ng all the arpa sia covered. with hase the 
imperial mosques are the structures in whi ¢ sovereigns displayed, 
their devotion of theis pride. . ‘The principal:entranse> to this sacred sea of 
Mahometan dominion is of marble ; and; from its grandeur, the guvetri> _ 
ment has obtained the distinction of the Sublime Porte. | -: Gu. 
Whatever may be the pretensions of travellers, it is impossible that the ine 
terior of the Seraglio’ shoyjd be known to, European foreigners. fromy their, 
* Namaque artiqsimo inter Eurepam Asiamque divortio Byaantium in-extrems Enropa 
iectudl tntestiths eden ctotin weno hee ten a 
+ In the time of the younger Theodosins, the distance from the eastern‘promec 
to the golden gate was about three Reman miles, and the circumference of the city more 
than ten. In. the modern dimensions, Thevenot and D'Anville do not essentially.differ$ 
but the learned Tourfiefort, from seme unaccouatahle mistake, enlarges the city tq three 
times the extent computed by the preceding writers, Vide Letter H. ... 3 epee 
_ The population is estimated by different writers: from three hundred thousand 


lion and upwards; perhaps, incluiling the suburbs, wpa Ly onabey mane Wo 
‘ We fag from tgp ’ ! | a . P : ’ ae vi as * aa 32 
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4 Observations on Turkish History. 


Wl : 
awn’ ocular observation: the embassadors are admitted into the fhdience. 
imber,. and sone profane the dwelling of the Caliph beyond this bout 
rysi: This apartment is in a style of royal magnificence; but those ora 
ments whith delight the eye of taste are wholly excluded. The te 
yee claim the classic territory of. ancient Greece ate wholly uracquainte 
swith thé monuments of the arts which have’ ‘decorated’ its: surfate 7 Trelis 
that would adorn the cabinet of the virtudso are employed'to ‘prop up a tot- 
teritig cabin; br patch a mouldering wall. >.) de’ S¥ac ‘yao hes 
«.; Ble, Kerang ‘contrary to the poptlar opinion, does: riot authorize wnre- 
strained polygdmy ;: it requires, thatno subject possess*more than four wives, 
and to:exceeti: thiat-siamber is alone the privilege of ‘the proyshet aad-his sud- 
seors. ‘The Harem is the place appointed for the residente of the conctu- 
ines.of the sultan. * For their'security, astrong walhie-ected round the 
Seraglio, and. the principal gate issconstantly guarded +» .a ‘compaty of 
capochees, or porters. “The extent of the edificés of the'fi.': e will not'em 
Cite:surprise, when the numberof females of this description’ is considered 5 
these vary at the ‘pleasure of :the sultan. ‘The last Seliin is said to have haa 
two. thousand; “Achmet three ‘liundred, and thé present: incuinbent’ of the 
throne :abbut» sixteen hundred. ‘They principally consist’ of presents of 
beautiful. young ‘women from. the provinces, who are ‘inimuted “at a very 
early age within this edifice, which more resembles, in its privations of nat 
tural enjoyment, the conventiof the catholic, than the témple of) Paphiah 
indulgence. On their entrance, they are instructed» in embroidery, and ih 
whatever is useless and: ornamental,’ and their principal time’ is devoted’ to the 
bath and:to exteriot embellishment. The jealous sultan, fearful of intercourse, 
even with their own sex, requires that they should sléép separately’; and, 
to prevent the sensibilities being excited by the interchange of renter 
eral. communication; a‘ hoary and frigid préceptress reposes on her "ec 
between evéry five occupants of this extensive dormitory, ‘in which the hor 
rid silence ofthe cemeterium prevails. ‘That the: means of communication 
with the world may be wholly cut off, noteven a female ‘servant is ‘permitted 
to approach them: | On every new admission, itis the duty of the tiovieiate 
to attend upon her immediate predecessor, which she must continue ‘watt 
enother victim: be destined to occupy this dreary prison ‘of insuked hu- 
manity. } ; ’ . ¥°$t gees 
. When. the-benevolent system ordained by nature is regardedy ge how 
‘proceeds in the order most conducive to the happiness ‘of ‘ber'vast farnily + 
Dut when: her generous designs are disappointed, es if; to’ intimidate man 
from daring to:violate her sacred: obligations, confusion is) the instrument 
of: her. power'to punish the sacrilege. “Thus the monmpoly: of the sex by 
the eastern sovereigns "has introduced mutes, dwarfs, eunuchs, and idiats } 
all the soft: and endearing intercourse that binds man to:his lovely tom 
panion more strdngly than the coarser; propensities of :his habiv,’ is\inters 
rupted, and he is farced'to contemplate the partner of ‘his»affections as the 
Slave'of his pléasores.. 2 |. gio iay] salt od yout wraet 
...Dwarla are added to the sultan’s establishment, for the amusement of hie 
imperial leisure. His predecessors on the throne of the western empire 
‘were’ hot ‘inserisible ‘to ‘the gratification that drises from’ pet 
over degraded humanity; the wife of Augustus‘ was patticularly attached 


- * The Seraglio and the ‘Harem: have improperly been: considered synonimious terms. 
The latter is from Seraw. in the Persic, and from Seraiin the Turkish language; ‘both sigs 
nifying originally a house, and afterwards. palace, when dwellings:becamt moré comtmon: 
The, Grand Signior is the only person. in the state who possesses a:Hereth ,-but-every ems 
bassador and every minister of state has.a seraglio or palate. The best description ‘of the 
harem of a sovereign is, perhaps, in Lempriere’s Observations:.on the establishment of 
the Empe-or-ef Mereced. Ste.also Lady Craven’s account of the seragtio, which she im 
rroperly calls the Harem of a Pacha, and Madame de Tot’s informationggivén in*the 
Baron’s memoirs. 


to 











\ Constantinople aed. theSerdghoe::. . @ 


to. a pi REE des alace; but the of the: ark dees 
gry i objects auogarbids the doe rye f the Haretd he 
of the incompetency of his own powers to satisfy the fer pe 0 
perverted: natute;: he suspects that even those puppets: nigh? | anaes ia 
disedrantageous.céinparison. *, 

> Mutesiare emong: the eontrivances of oriental spon ‘hey compen a 
part of thie.family,. and alternately perform the functions of! 
and domestics. On some’rare occasions, the amusement of the det 
an excursion oi» the! Bosphorus, is permitted to the ‘epeluded: 
such times, scoutsoare employed, and signals are: to prevent 
the. pron iors of the re and instant decapitation is ndt-only, in these 

uence of imprudent curiosity, ‘bat of accidentidl 

pear As-io female attendants are permitted at these exttaordi 
vals ,:it renee this helpless as —r Sy Hen, and utente 
employed: Jest the natural pathies should 
the ihate of the ‘Grand: Siguion, the concubmes are not even mae 
listen to the accents of the human voice ; and these funereal assistants sup; 
ply the prescribed: deficiency by signs, which they itesehinge ‘with’ won 
derfol welocitys: i> i 

Notwithstanding the general athadapieei of eunuchs into the: tial ets 

ments, they aré:rarely scen in T'urkey; excepting as dependants om rhe 

Seraglio: it is perhaps needless to mention that the-mates belong to this: or. 
der f.: _ It:is not the fa, as popularly imagined, that, im’ ancient times, 
eunuchs wére supposed in that state of degradation in which they are now — 
edasidered by the western. governments: “Withof is:tolerably:corte@, when 
he describes them .to be usually timid, irresolute,' and suspicious: | Whats 
ever they: were formerly, in every country of thé globe, at this time, ‘ore 
are-cither the subjects of. contempt, or of pity, to! both sexes ;*and he 
little wersed in the philosophy of the human mind, who does not know, ‘that, 
to be: despised,:is' to: become despicable, But;’ ‘besides: the: motal causes, 
there: are physical ones; which lead to this distinction of: charaéter.:: The 
blood.act receiving a}l the necessary preparation in passing through ar gm 
matic vessels, Occasions their debility and resemblance: to‘women, 
the. ox,. they,.are larger and-fatter, than others of their epecies,: and, some- 
times-swell to a disgusting magnitude. ‘The abundant circulation of of 


liquory "and ms at flexibility of the epigiottis, is the cause of their tnelo~ 
Aidtis vide. Ké’straglio of the Grand Signior their yalite is d'in 
proportién to thei personal deformity ; from Bengal the olive eunuchs are 


* It is not coqredy to say that dwarfs are always deficient in Understanding. Sértepa, 
p. 66, affirms “ Posse ingenium, fortissimum et beatissimum sub quolibet 
“latere.” The elegant and ‘a¢complishéd’ Cotint Botulawski, of the height of thirty- 
eight inches, is a remarkable exception. Every curious enquirer of this country into the 
Natural history of the human species has some’knowledge of this i favourite of 
the late unfortunate sovereign of Poland. 


aabtanrhis from suray, 87634 leQ@i:curam habet,, or chamberla = anh 
iy imply the pty are as pevally aperieg by theese, ee nian = 
and it. there uéntly Means orily & 
ith sue word éHamberldin. Many eundchs had fernale-ebtablishtnients of 
Persia, whi favours the'same construaion. They have i ccieone eb autineat ey in abe 
pentaee: eriet, wg was of this -_ i was: highly respegted; ; soon 
ear widas and Harpooratio. The Soprani are, not only 
bat co : of the pope's chapel ; and it will be readily. Fete ey the cope j 
of music fide only: eae a corre ral ce Ay er my 
Eunwels tre observed to be eminetit: for a tanorcmeba 


notices their pre-cminence in this virtue ; pe a ie ee ae 
cient history, of their valour and skill in niijitayy tattics 







te an! 
great stand made at Gaza, 


Hierander af Macedon, was.under the-¢go general wha was a Maree 
tt burt of ruts and, in the latter ages of the eat State, the avaneh Bprees 
ida & general officer of her formidable legions. 


iiaported ; 
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imported ; :ffém Golconda, the grey ; from Circassia, the white; and frong 
Ethiopia, the. black’; and these last are preferred on account of the hideous 
mask nature has imposed. sig ae 
:. When we, consider the condition of the same capital under Constantine 
the Great and the present Selim, we see in how ‘small a — 
causes uently:operate oh man, and how powerful the o ‘mo- 
val; hag rb influence of climate and situation, and how imperious 
the controul.of bem and religious institution.* 

3 No. western European can contemplate the degradation of the sex-in the 
eastern countries.:without the most poignant grief. »C ing the Koran 
with the sacred volume of the Christian faith, he sees a restri€tion intro~ 
» duced: into the former on the connubial alliance which has passed unnoticed 
in the latter.: The enemies of the matrimonial union have availed themselves 
of this silence, and have dared to contend, from the analogy of nature in the 
lower ranks of organized beings, that polygamy is founded on the physical 
constitution of»man, as if he were to deduce rules of his cond not 
from the noblest, but from the basest part of the creation.. They have vens 
tured to affirm, that the history.of western Europe, notwithstanding the in< 
juntions to continence, exhibits the systematic violation of it in every order 
of: society ;;and with insidious triumph they have adduced this peg fe 
display of human infirmity, as an incontestible proof that the most power. 
ful combination of the sword and the crosier against the inflexible law of 
Nature, only shews the insufficiency of vain and feeble man to abrogate her 
sublime institutions. ray 
. Surely the infringement of the most solemn obligation rather exposesthe 
crime of the agent. than the imperfection of the precept. It were easy to 
detect the sxighiome which the infidel employs, nat only to deceive others, 
but to elude the conviction.of his own mind. - If his faculties-are bewildered 
in:the syllogistic labyrinth, to relieve him from the anxieties of scepticism we 
will appeal to notorious fact, and confidently assert,’ that in no country of 
Europe; domestic and connubial happiness are so completely and permas 
pently, enjoyed:as in Britain, where the rite of marriage is most revered, atid 
the pledge of continence is best observed. ' haat 
- # The celebrated Montesquieu, ‘presuming the image of the fublime features of Nature 
tp be depiGet on the uncultivated mind with the correctness and beauty with which they 
appeared on the pure mirror af his own bosam, has attrihuted too-much to the influencé of 


climate and situation, The history of may, from the pillars of Hergules to the fabled rocks 
of the Euxine, contradicts his favourite conjecture. Rene : 








Letter froman Under-Graduate, at the University of Jena, on 
the Philasephy of Kant. > 
Na. IH, 


My DEAR Farexp, : 
YOU are quite id my letter od or declamation, and, what is more, 


} meant that it thould be so, ! wished to rause you, and I have succeeded ; 
for you-write——almost in a passion, . Nothing is valuable but life; and you 
write. with a vivacity so abso'utely illugive, that, in musing on nese + 
TF could not but fancy you were repo present: to my answer, Ti 
at replies; 0 that T unconsciously ‘held a long dislogne with yous rhap- 
ical, irideed, as all true dialogues must be. You are S Frye epough fo 
read thy lefter with more relish, when you fancy one halfof it to be written 


by yourself.—Therefore 
panne waited iniee- A DIALOGUE, 0 {tnd goal 

‘You. Atid'it is come to this! We are to begin the roth century with 
debating anew ‘what wag settled at the close of the 17th; and ca bape 








aa 





Second Letter on the Philosophy of Kant: 7: 
years pomteasion is,of no avail. We must read anid examiné’ our Locke 


{. There is no statate of limitations inthe sciences: nor is. it true: that 
Locke’s system has been.without significant opposers.. You will not draw 
apn. argument from your ignorance of the philosophy of Leibnifz.; 0 - 00.00% 
.- You. What! -4e,who maintained innate ideas ; the pre-established: hare 
mony, the monads, aod 1 know not how. many. whims more! You will 
quote, presently, the whirlpools of Descartes, ard: the water: of Thaless: 
Are these, too, your allies? : | iat | 
_ 1. A philosopher has an ally in every thinking and original mind. Kant 
has extracted truth, as. well from the bold, poetical, | ingenious flights (rea 
son has its flights as well as fancy) of the intellectual and rationalxschool of 
Plato and Leibnitz, as from the cold prosaic, sensible, empirical school of 
Epicurus and Locke. ‘ 7 
.»Xou. Empirical!, We, make no pretensions; we are not the quacks 
doctors ! oo ‘ 
oT, I.mean ao harm ;, only the experimentale.i 0 2 se ye 

ov. And that’s our reproach? I must confess you are polite;:your 
tensure is not hard or intolerable—prosaic‘too! J wish:you jay.om.a. system 
ih cp Oo we aphubignsssielpsnen> gheeditic-ole 

A pity you for having no mefaphysics, only mere physics. It is 
the essence of the cesiile philosophy to degrade the mind into a necessary 
passive machine. Locke, indeed, avoided this reproach by incurring # 
gteater inconsistency: but the more celebrated of his followers have raised 
on his principles a system, according to which there can be neither poetry, 
religion, nor love. wieaplpy ; ? 
. You. You have already declaimed enough—lay open the foul spot... 
_oL. It lies already open enough. ‘‘ ALL OUR IDEAS ARE DERIVED FROM 

SEXSATION OR EXPERIENCE,’ (which is the sum of sensations). ot aoe 

You. Indeed! That’s the spot ; shew me the foulness.* 

I. Tell me first, what is the object of philosophy? or, to lower the | 


quéstion, what is truth ? ' : 
You. The conformity of our ideas with the objects of them., 
I. Good. In the Kantean phraseology, the ‘‘ objective reality’? of our 
You. Many thanks: I see you will be bountiful in new phrases at least. . 
_ 1, And you, I see, will be sarcastic when you can. Do-so, till 
lose the appetite. The object of all enquiry is to ascertain the truth of our 
ideas ; that.is, their conformity with experience ; and all those ideas them 
selves are derived from experience. ‘Toere’s the foulness you asked ' for, 
{ wait now for your repartee. (rads 30, Lqou 
You. I am trying to understand you. . 
1. L will help you... The great. problem of the ‘ first: philosophy,?” is, 
according to your own name, ** what is the foundation of all comclusions:of 
experience ?”” If all our ideas are derived from experience, if we have nat a 
pr @ priori to it, and independent of it, how can we treason about exe 
perience? Hume, unluckily, blinded by Locke’s premature :fame,forgot-to 
examige his principle, but.drew from it:the.on! a te and indubstable 







conclusion, absolute ultima 


clu: ticism, -..L, uts up: the mind's eve! 
Weare left to run blindly Veitele. donee 3 shew 1 30% hs 

You. Blindly ! And you my that of Locke, the firstwriter who made 
metaphysics clear. I undef 






wae him when | was fourteen. years old. 0): & 
I. **Shallows are always ¢ ”’ said, Jobnson. - The. ‘teuth vis, iperspi«; 
cuity et deer ele t . +46 . 
school philosophy, anc eldaimeunited. Locke is perspicuous 
and leagt precise of writers his vélMpsity and his are intolerable. 
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What a satire on his book. that the abridgment is so much praised! ‘The 
alias’s of his terminology resemble the alias’s of a culprit at the Old Bailey, 
and’ they produce in my-find the same unfavourable impression, , 
You. This is.a fault which I will give your writers the credit of not 
having ; but, Iam told, their style, is that of Monk’s Latin; that the perlode 
are pages. Jong, that they have put the language in‘fetters and stocks to 
fit them: to their ideas.. [ am told too; that, like Jacob; you must setve @ 
first apprenticeship to the words, and then a second to the thoughts, 

I. You strike hard, my friend, but aim ill. We get no word without an 
idea at the-same time, Our master, knowing that he hada struéture to raisé 
for use ‘not ornament, nobly despised the little graces of a baby-house. In 
the glorious consciousness that hig edifice would be lasting, he did rot 
spare the trouble of ‘forming an adequate scaffolding: he Thea thoughts 
which had never been thought before; and for his new coin required a ne 
stamp. Is it an argument for your favourite writers, that thougiis, idee, 
notion, perception, conception, feeling, apprehension, sensation, sentiment, tmpres 
sion, &c, ig be almost indiscriminately used to round’the period: with 
harmon ) 

You. And this is unavoidable? paths 

I. Kant has avoided it, at the expence indeed of elegance ;, hence the ex« 
treme difficulty im translating him, particularly into our heterogeneous lan- 
guage; hence the dryness and want of interest in the development of his 
system. But = must conquer the one and I the other, or we shall talk ta 
fo purpose. - Will you begin your first appreaenin Pos » iho, 
_« You, They beth go together: you’ will soon come to a disputed point in 
your verbal explanations. eae aka 

I, That's true :' my task would be very difficult, if Kant had not gene« 


_ tally annexed the Latin words. To begin with the* female idiot,”” as John- 


son jocularly defined it; and, indeed, Locke's édea is, like the satirist’s woman; 
semper mutabilis ; “it is the drudge of the system, and yet strange enough, .as 
that philosophy is built on the annihilation of ideas ; that is, Plato's -ge 
fuine ideas. dea in the Kantean vocabulaty is, : Sesh TA [ie 

1, The general term.for all that the mind can have, every modification 
of our mind, Vorsteilung (literally. a putting before). A happy expression; for 
our ideas exist only in as much as they are put or appear before ust! Rae 


PRESENTATION, a word which in spite of the initial re may €’en pass; as, 


according to the common opinion, our ideas of external objects at least are. 
but the copies, a something pre-existent. i pear sore 
2. But representations are nothing: till we are led to observe them, and 


this ‘‘ representation with consciousness,” is Wahruchmung, (literally true 


taking,) Of PERCEPTION. ; 
$. Now perception may be considered asa mere modification of our sen- 
sibility, without any reference-whatever to objet; and then it is a: mere 
Retatseing ante in the stomach. Mad in soda 
4- But if we deem this perception to be the impression of a teally present 
object, as the red in yonder clouds, ‘it'is Empfindung or' sensation. ee 
. 5. If we farther refer our perception to an objed? perceived, and entirély 
forget self, (or the sudje@ perceiving) it is then Erkexntnisse, ot know 
lesige. The German language has three wordsifor our “* knowledge ;”’ ‘but 
I shall for the present content myselt with ‘usisg ours indisctiminately. 
»'6& 7. 1 am now. come’ to two weig' werds, which will at once lead 
sie fe atest ae aos Pease 
I may p £0: : ions, are Anschaw 
- "lem sehauen,: to. see . OF bebch mee bbe yo or. Begriffé 
greifen;te gripe or clasp) Coxces#ions. . Both words are. on 
expressive;:1 wish my translations weres 
authority of Kant’s (intuitus vel concepts 


















ocke uses the words intuition 
only 


suelly forcible: Iitake them on the 











Second Letter on the Philosophy of Kant: z) 
Gnly of those judgments which arises from the inmmediate presence ‘of the 
objett:' “But you will! perecive the word: is here ‘anslogouslyeinployed. 
The esserice of ‘an intuition is, that the object issdually' present, one; 
A conception, on the contrary, is the reception ofa sign: of's0 ma 
mon to matiy, 1 behéld, or have an intuition, of these Gooks thelore $;-but 
when, without reference to the individuat -boaks, il thinieiin general: say 
book, as & ‘something: denoting paper, pridted letters, &c: then thiswepre- 
sentation in my mind clasps an infinite number of objects;,and ish” cons 
ception. ; a Who y at i thaten; Lae 

You. I look for the stumbling block::\This. is all very treey and :ver¢ 
old. Your intuitions are sensation, or particular ideas: your i 
are general, or abstract ideas. - Hog sf hem} tot 

1. Bé not too hasty ; on the right understaniding of the words genetal.and 
abstra& ideas, is enveloped the whole theory of the human mindy. foi!" ” 

You! Fam all attention. : ae teria te? 
J, That some conceptions or general ‘ideas are really cbstrd@ed from seria 
bible representatives is certain, as man, body; and the great partiiofout 

appellative substantives’are of that nature. But the Kantian philosophy; 48 
divetging from four’s, begins with setting up.as the basis’ of ‘all goience $ 
8, reine Verstendes Begriffe, ** pure conceptions of ‘the understandime¢,’” 
or NOTrons (in general). They arise indenerdently of ‘all proms. 2 
though they find objects in experience, and -o acquire neality.) - And, 
9, or lastly, to addito what you, fora little while, will holdte be the’cor- 
summation of mysticism and learned folly, ate 1yEAs which, ¢o farfrom 
experimental, are HOt even to be realized in experience. We are Cotipdlled 
by our reason to think them, and to have the most absolute faith in-themy 
without feeling them, or perceiving them, or knowing thems’ These are 
the end and aim of all our practical reason, the sublimest objedts of al} 
wonsideration, Gon, FREEDOM, IMMORTALITY, VIRTUE, BEAUTY, &e, and . 
it is the imagined incorporation or personification of the idea which mikes 
the rpvat the god of the artist. aut th satel). 

You. Bravura! Now I understand what 708 meant by fights of reasom 

: nA a: gppede lead you to this new world.” It is easy to follow oar Coe 

umbus. * SHAY ER 1A A 
You. I Jove voyages of discovery—in my iniglt-powni «6905 04 -] 
=, But you met at be drowsy, or'l shall mea lead yo over the asses 
ss thorniog. You guess what that is. ERR eR IEE PSOE 

You. The proof that we have conceptions, not experimenitals'<7°°% >) v> 
> 7. *© Say will you rathe? hear me or my master.” egy sn 

‘You. * Let us heat him.’’—But ito long configuration, 80) i) 

*-J.°The ** Criticism of pute Reason” is at hand : F will read you the firt 

two periods: * That all our knowledge begins with experience is not to be 

s* doubted ; for how could the faculty of knowing be awakened to-exercite 

<éthetwise than by objects which ftrke our senses, (and ‘partly “of ‘then 


_ § selves produce representations, partly set‘our underatandiig’in motion, to 


“* compare and unite or separate these representations} and’ thus give: the 
“+ ypugh matter to that knowledge of objedts which is'called experience? In. 
* the order of time, therefore, no knowledge precedes experience. Every 
‘* thing begins with that. ; és Balt i 
; bar bat» same ge: og ms inte thal - 
- Further. But ts our knowledge begins expetience, 
does not hence fallow thet it arises out of or from experience ; for it ** is 
$* possible that even our experimental knowledge may be compounded, of 
‘ what we receive by impressions, and what our own powers of knowledge 
5* producés out of itself, merely occasioned by sensible impressions.” Yoo 
do’ tot oa to this ? ; | data 
Vor. Il, ae Re : “Yow, 


a 
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». You. Why should I obje& to:what proves nothing and says nothing 
I know that experience gives me something and: I must presume it gives 
me.every thing, till you shew me a something that.is not experience, and 
yet capable. of giving ; and what is there that is not experience. 
tude “Phe mind itself. Aind if I demonstrate that cestain conceptions could 
not possibly arise out of experience? — rout 
-» Yous. Even then, you ‘would not. convince me that I had these concep- 
tions before:experience.!0  . : 
I. Certainly not. But you muft in that case be convinced that the ming 
has a capacity of having such conceptions excited in it by the observations 
‘You. Granted. But the proof must be rigid. , 
+ J...Judge for yourself, «¢ It is now necessary to.assign the certain marks 
“ which distinguish this pure from this empirical knowledge. Now, 
‘© experience teaches us that things have such and such qualities ; not, that 
$'.they cannot be otherwise. If, therefore, there be a proposition, which on 
- §$ hearing, we recognise to be necessarily true; that judgment must be « 
§* priori... Further, the judgments of experience have no absolute universas 
s* lity, only comparative generality ; so that we ought to say, ** as far as we 
** have hitherto observed, the rule is without exception.’’ (As bodies are 
“ heavy.) ‘If then we form judgments which are absolutely universal, so 
‘* that no exception is possible, such a judgment cannot be experiment, but 
*«must be valid absolutely a priori.’” You are silent; now is the time te 
speak, or for ever after hold your tongue. 


You. You are somewhat precipitate. Prove that we form such judg- 
ments. 


As nee you consent to ftake the system of Locke on my not having the 
roof?,. 


Yous I admit that in that case I mast take up my primmer and horns- 


k. 
» I. Tell me, 1 beg, which mathematical proposition is not universal and 
necessary ? 
. You, I expected as much. Tell me first which mathematical proposition 
is not experimental ? 

J. Be serious; I am not disposed to trifle. 

- ou. Iam serious, and can quete a moft respectable author. *Dr, 
Beddoes asserts this in the most positive terms in his essay on mathematical 
or demonstrative evidence. 

I. lam very glad to hear it. Now I can account for his having, as I 
am told, publicly declared that the “‘ new German philosophy, which is io- 
$* toxicating halt Europe, is a system as barbarous as any thing that existed 
* in the dark ages.’’ Besides, it is a good thing when the parties know 
-where to join issue. The one of these assertions is the explanation.of the 
other; they will stand or fall together, “A straight line between twe 
points is the shortest,” that is.an experimental truth sel 

You. Nothing else. 


I, Have you seen all possible points, at all possible distances, and all. poo 








‘sible strait lines? 
You. And what if I have not ? 


I. If you have not, and if your position is but experimental, you will be 
pleased to ‘say all-the straight lines ] have yet seen are,’’ &c. . 


“* | ought, perhaps, to apologize for quoting on the faith of a letter from a friend, which 
is the fact here;-my friend is generally corre. 1 must extead this apology’ to another 
‘author whom I notice in the sequel, though it isa long time since] read his: work: har 
ing neither English books.nor Englirh acquaintance here, 1 must trust to ry. 


. 5 Poits Mews 


— 
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You. A straight line is a straight line; ‘the abstract idea ts shite § e 
As soon as’! have seen the experiment proved, I'am satisfied for 5 but 
the experiment must precede. TF recolleé seeing: lasely the’ fist’ Book of - 
¥uclid demonstrated by figures cut out of wodd.- gar ea 
1. Indeed! Do tell: me who made them: ~~: iw, Onin 1 . 
You. | have forgotten the name—but any cabinet maker. Yow law i'l? 
I. ‘Yo think how much better my memory is thin" yours. The miaker’s 
name is Prometheus; only he used earth, not wood. y good friend, ‘i1ite* 
what absurdities we fall, when we repeat the’ lariguage of others? ““Mathe- 


maticks, so far from being a‘material physieal science, is grounded On posi= 
tions experimentally impossible, The intelle@: or’ reason can think’; the 
sense cannot behold, and imagine with ease a body whith is long and'broad. 
and’ nat thick ; pretence is a long, iH ies aeneieens stot 
seen by the eye but @ pure intellect : and the‘examples ate but helps, 
not Mr lb Roe sy which serve to‘awaken the intelle@&t."* iy 
known that the blind can be great metaphysicians. ~ But does intelleét fie in 
the figures? . The sensible figure which is- béefore’'the eye’ is’but’ the Jase 
degree by which the feason ascends to the ‘exercise “of its! priort pewer, 
The demonstration lies’ iv the intellectual perception of the vetation; the’ 
sensible figure is only ‘@help'to the mind, and that, tod, coarse and incor’ 
rect, as every one knows. y NIG gO WaOQ OT Tog 
You. I thank you for your long’ speech ; it-has given me ‘time'té' rece > 
le& myself ; | began to despair, but it was only a panic. These are -alb 
identical propositions. When { say ‘ the whole is preater than’ the parts,” 
} arbitrarily make my own ‘words and definitions’ play with my own'créa- 
tion, and then boast of my discoveries. All mathematical axiomé> are 6f 
that nature. You will not dismiss this argument with the same contempt” 
1,:T rather should thank you for leading me toa point whieh’ is’ Norieurs 
able to:my master. ‘The learned say’ that pteviously to Kant; the’ distitie-: 
tion between analysis and synthesis had never been clearly stated, ‘'We wilh 
ere 2 > 


‘tura:te hint again, - 


*4 In‘all judgments a relation is affirmed between a subject’ and a prediv 
cates: and that is of two sorts: the predicate B either eigenen! Nanay cond 
(though in @ concealed way) in the subje& A, and then the judgment ‘is 
analytical or explanatory,” as ** body is extended,”* for extension ie incl aided! 
in thé conception body. ~. « Or B lies entirely out of the conception Aj/and, 
then the judgment is synthetical or enlarging,” as‘** body is héavy’*; for 
though we ly think body as heavy, the predicate is not’ nécessatily* 
attached to the idea. Tellme now what judgment is? ‘* All-effects must’ 
have a cause.” Soria oh Seay wpe 

FOU; ueftionab! analytical . BYORI} Bee se ke 

1, Butif I'sa all ching must have a cause ?: SRO PE Te 

You. f cannot deny that that is synthetical, for'cause is not’ included in’ 

1. And yet this truth is equally necessary and universal, va ea have 
not experienced ail changes ; it seems then that my point is’ ned: We 
can have synthetical judgments @ priori? 8 2: ey OR MIy 

You, And 2424 That too is synthetical, = | Dg OD 

1. Beyond all doubt—analyse 242 as long as you please; ‘the tesuls - 
can never be otherwise than 2-42-5242; that the resalt'is gis a synthesis 
of reason, for 4 dees not lie in’ 2-p2, though we Decent chine oo 
we confound our acquired synthetical knowledge with what lies in the sims 
plesabject. Ax BA xB is'an affair of simple analysis; bot AxBiaeC 
1s obviously synthesis. So my first example, *a straight line betwen'two - 
given points is the : »”” is synthetical’; ‘forthe conceptionshart lies ot 
i copeention ae 8 saree, twits. O48 agd Of 8 ¥ . 

. 2 eU. 
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Yow, And. if this be-so,; what is the. result ? ‘aie 
- I. The new German philosophy, :, but, as this is all terra incognita, 1. will’ 
state. the first: result. , Pbe.mind of man is essentially active, not the, mere 
recipient of impressions. ‘The basis of-truth myst be sought in. the.essential 
laws of mind ; whence arise the conceptions ¢ priori, not,in physics, but iin 
metaphysics. “/  ess)on gon? egurr atl? g dt wef 
You.. Wihy, that.is.the science Horne Tooke defines to be sneer; Non- 
SENSE.) ny) Ln > L =Aboaw ton: ai : wo") et ate 
J., Don’t. trust him, for. he. is.a notorious wit; and,. though the, words, 
are in capitals, if 1 recollect right, in his Diversions of Purley, 1 hope, he, 
meant only,to make, a learned pun, . Kant: gives the same definition. .. ., 
You. Joking is catching, ; at Kers 
J, By.no means;.but as Horne Tooke has givena.definition ¢ /q Kant, 
I williexplain. Kant..@ /a Horne Tooke, You. recollect:bis Etymologies ; 
they are .sojgood that they redeem a multitude.of metaphysical sins... 
, You..Even his assertion, that. man-has bat one faculty, ‘‘ peroeption,’”. 
and that words |perform:the rest.., 


POR: D1: 


_d., That is, 1 rust, too-much even for you... He might have.-called-his 
*$ winged words’ souled words, and that, is,,.at any. rates prettier, than: a 
wooden demonstration. Perhaps he thought, as.a-classic, of Psyche; ifshehad: 
not forgotten his old occupation, he would doubtless have adopted my: 
cconienmmes quoted. Folin i. v.34. In the beginning was the’ Word,”? 


* You. But, want your explanation 2 /a Horne Tooke. ng 
- * ee end the ecience of what is digher. than physics |ior sense 5 
its object issthe futelleciual, on super ov ultra sensible, Whatis adbave senses: on 
beyond, cannot. be sense itself; itis, therefore, not senae, or nonsense, Qi Ee Da 
Reso in the'critical school is always considered as.an unsinndichess insensible 
powers, to; avoid -ambiguity, we must call it the ussensible,.. It ia.atrictly 
defined; ** the: power of principles ;”’ it is the faculty out of which prin 
ciples spring, by which we recognize necessary truth, Now thetitle. of Kant’s 
book is; intelligible, the ** Criticism of Pure Reason,”’ is, an; enquiry to 
the faculty of.reason, whether pure: knowledge, «, priori,can spring .ont of 
it’; how-this igipossible'; what the extent of this knowledge. is,’ whether it 
leads us to the knowledge of merge objects of experience, or whether»we can 
now by help of it, obiects which are supersensible.—Dhece are the sublime 
problems ofthe Kantian philosophy, which, in’ @s;much as it contains the 
system of a prieri conceptions, is the éranscendental philosophy ;.a philosophy 
that pretendsitd a certainty quite differentfrom the mathematical; butequally 
sure ; a certainty to which your school, the school of Locke, .camhavend 
Claim, for it degrades rational traths to ntatterd of face; -and Hume affismed 
with truth, that facts afford no. certainty, only probability. .A. system!which 
has respectability-only as it appears in the. works. of 1p. Beddoes andddarne 
‘Tooke, where we have consistency at least, but where we, iat the;game tims; 
see it ina form so pifensive, that even the sluygish, - byt well-disposed Aniad, 
is conapelled.tomxareang. the, evidence ‘of-notions, 60, hostile. to the:snlareats: 08 
ational beings ;—I mean here, no ignoble intes@ts: (7 lesion taee syed aso 
But my dialogue has sugk.inedngibly into xheiletter, which, perhaps, you 
ate gladof, as:youn,share: of.it; was not the shost honourable ;, yet ticodld 
uot. go beyond. the materials of:your letter. : have taken all :posdible»pains 
tibe cleat :{: Tellme. where bam obscure, and..t will seg! fail ee repeat my 
arguments till they: beepme intelligible.|, Communicate what: have iwritten 
to-allimy friends, anid: send me all theebjectsons y ou-eth muster, for. yoy 
wonet -besensibia, that the few arguments stated; hote, ate ifiwalid, the:déath: 
a rs peg esi tec De SAT Ye a ** fesnonde +t ai etnjog aavis 
y it to heart, and farewell, ‘Agiatts 20 ona! 109 943 oo 
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“SINCE Poi, Maaasiew from the miscellancons arrangement yeu ‘profess, : 
is open ‘to every: department of literature. and science. it.will,noty], presume, 
be shut against.a disquisition on the general nature: Greek. an i 
comparison which, I have,attempred to Jinptikuta betwee Shs 
let.and the Electra of Sophocles: Di 

Criticism, hasbeen. properly. termed one of the ‘sbordinate, we ata 
mental, indeed, {@, genius, but, whatever beits penetration or disceramens, 
pot constituting genius itself... ‘The. nature of that, ‘branch of writing, | now 
propose.to investigate, .has. been a favourite topic. with the onitics, of the pre- 
sent day, ...1 cangot,. therefore, » presume to. promise, you any: new discoverg, 
] pretend:to.:no other novelty than that, of tracing, @, Tesemblaace, ; 
two tragedies, which I do not. recollect ever to have-seen campared before, 

_..The dramas of the present age, if they have. aflded-little at force.or. eftir 

to this branch of writing in general, may atdeast Jay.claim to, the merit 
othives avoided, many faults, which, in, the ancient tragedigs,. are ‘more 
Tastee to pleasure, though Jess open, to the attack of-cniticism. Jt. was 
the glory of Shakespeare, of Otway, and .of Rowe, to have mixed.im their 
compositions that variety of adventure and. incident which, can alone stimu- 
late the passions to. sympathy, and keepalive the attention of, the hearer 3,and, 
though. it must be, confessed that,there is.a. perpetual tunsor,of. phrase in-thew 
writings, and an almost general. violation of every, settled rule, yet, we,ane 
pot inclined to.regret the want of that regularity they haye avoided, or the 
infringement of the dramatic laws, they have rejectedy. but submit to. these 
tala from their triumph over our feelings, and theis domipinn. over aur 
carts. +310 | 

It is. confessed on.all sides, that the end which ungodly: pAreaeeada.taise 
struct the beart by. exciting the passions. Though, we.are not to infer: ‘from 
this definition, that he who best moves,the: passions is:the. best..writer,,.we 
may yet not hesitate, to pronounce,,.that he who moves thena sot at all.is age 
a good one. Ihere beg that the distinction may be..obsenved betweenia 
good poet and a good dramatist. There are certain rates of that indispenble 
and obligatory. nature, that, even. when their violation As ag¢companiad with 
pre-eminency of genius, we cannot, in justice, afford it oursindulgegee,.,. : Of 
this nature is that essential precept, that the chief .nction of every. drama 
should be single. Shakespeare has, indeed, offended: beyond all torgiveness, 
but.what tribunal could. we cite. Aim. before thet would net protest bim? 
_ Criticism cannot, always, dictate those, Jaws; by, which, isegmenioniade Re 
restrained, because, having derived the laws themselves from 

measurement of genius, 5 tines more ardent and. glowing ma 
those rules,, which. she. herself might; posgbly have. cabarges sees, ne Wit- 
nessed its superior exaltation. 
_ Next to the; as of adtion, whieh I do. aot plete Ne to haye heen 
violated inany, of the Greek drames,, was the. maximvef founding ig ad 
upon.one particular passion, 1. mean not to say.that, sheir 
bot sometimes agitated by different, passions, Joos, that. there Was 198. shat 
general intermistare, wick is, observesd.in modem: compositions; thet, with 
them, love, ambition, or revenge, were mever combimed:in. one ations. but 
the leading passion, which was to excite-cisher, temoror pity, was generally 
uniform, singles and distin, ..Ae ikwas.the design. of Sregady. te ¢ 
pity and terror, mo ones I believe, .is so:bigotted tothe adbsems 


Om te ennletts in this:point, the greatte, sucqess ofithe smodentsn: 
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cients,, if. we except one. instance, which will suggest itself to the reeder, 
have excluded from their dramas the strongest passion of our natyre, whic 
is at once the! most froitful source of pity. and compession, As love is the 
passion which predominates in our hearts with a more uniform domigion 
over the rest than any other, it is thus beft adapted to eacite those strong 
emotions and feelings, which ‘it is the perfection of a dramatic writer to en- 
coutage and draw forth. When we feel for the depression of ‘virtue, or the 
injuries sustained by innocence, our sympathy is always incomplete, ‘unless 
the disappointments or miseries of love are at hand’to heighten the cond6s 
Jance, ‘and give to the’soul'a more mellow tendereis'of sorrow, The story 
of CEdipus is confessed to be the most perfect sabject for tragedy that hu- 
man ingenuity could devise. Yet I question if all the térror and ‘pity it ex- 
Cites ‘is equal, in the'pleasure it gives, as to what we should feel from the 
most trifling’ produétions even of this age, which had a tale of love for ite 
‘dasis.—Such ‘are the feelings of a’ modern audience : the critic may think 
them depraved ; but such they are, and to them the poet must write. 
Jonson was ‘so strongly convinced that no story would affe@ without 
love; that, in his tragedy of Catiline, he was guilty ofa most flagrant in< 
consistency, in making a daughter of Cicero in love with the’hero. It has 
been thought that Addison did not much improve his Cato by the intro- 
dution of the frivolous loves of Juba and Marcia; but this excellent critic 
yielded, in this respect, rather to necessity than to taste. ; ~ 
But modern tragedy is not limited in exciting pity and terror alone; it 
adts ina larger scope, and has an end more varied and diversified. It moves 
évery passion that can swell the human heart with extacy and delight. © Tt 
excites joy, which the ancient tragedy never did, as it was wholly unprac~ 
tisedin raising sources of pleasure from prosperous ness, and the tri< 
umph of a persccuted virtue. It.is ‘not in the use of the passion of love only 
that we excel the ancients ; our fables are more interesting and comprehen- 
sive; our chara&ters more numerous and various; ovr incidents quicker 
and more complicated; our manners, if not so. purified and refined, are at 
least more engaging, and our sentiments more tender, and equally sublime. 
The fable'of the ancients was built on a narrow foundation, and gave but 
‘@ small scope for fiétion, since we are not to suppose the mythological 
actions, so often introduced by them, the invention of the poet, bat accre~ 
dited fads of the age. ; 1% , 
The invidents were few, and occurred but seldom, and were, for the most 
rt, no more than the'story on which the drama was built, was vulgarly 
lieved to contain: the charaéters were likewise few, and the dialogue 
-nerally confined to two persons.’ ’‘The audience, therefore, had no curiosity 
to gtatify ; the name of the drama announced the event; and, indeed, almost 
every incident might easily be anticipated. The chief pleasure which an 


Athenian audience could, on this-account, derive from a tragedy of So- 


‘phockés or Euripides must have consisted:in the sublimity of the poetry, 
the morality of the sentiments, and the propriety and decency of charactér. 


~Fo all the delightful vicissituden of hope and expedtation, to the alternate: 


tremulations.of joy and sorrow, and to what we feel from suspended cu- 
‘yiosity; and the many artful disappointments which the modern poet intro- 
‘duces, until the ex moment of ——— his plot, the ancients weré 
setter strangers. The sphere of tragedy being thus enlarged, new passion 

‘added, and’a stronger curiosity as to the event, from the more liberal licence 


‘of fidion being engrafted’ on the stock,’ we may at once decide in favour of ~ 
the moderns, without anes Se anrernan of plot, the oy 


cation of charaéters, or the’ variety of incidents, Aristotle, 
jaster of ‘definition, deduced: his rales of erigedy from the writings of 


cles and Euripides. His scholars, more than himself, have been ver 


‘hement in‘insposing them upon: all other writers;iasdaws never to be ti 
Ace ithere ) pense 
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Ensed with, as fetters in which all future genius should walk, as trammels 
Phich ti ever after circumscribe the flights of fancy, and didtate to the 
delicacies of taste. Civilians have well considered dchinitions hazardous; 
they may at least be allowed presumptuous in beings of limited capacity. 
Some objects are of a nature too comprehensive to. be. confined withia 
stated limitations, as are those of nature ; others, like taste and fancy, .are 
of an estence too volatile and fluctuating. , The. attempt gerves, but to show: 
the narrow comprehension of our intelle&, and urges us.to exclaim, with 
the poet-= e x Fae 


* Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea ‘noddo.”” ’ vs 


Not to wander too far from my purpose, which is. to trace.a resemblance 
between the tragedies above-mentioned ; one, the produétion of a poet who 
‘was the admiration of all,Greece, who .is not.improperly called the Shake~ 
toes of the ancients, and the other, the work, of that iqumostal. bard hima 
seit. , fii; Hg biome t WF 
, Brumoy, Dacier, and the other modern, critics, seem to have defined the 
distin@ excellencies..of the Greek dramatic writers with a, just precisioné 
If Kuripides be allowed as best excelling in moving the heart to pity, and.os 
that account esteemed the great master of the pathos; ,if the, wild.emotions 
of terror, and all the sublime feelings of horror, are, best..excited; by the 
writings of Aeschylus, Sophocles may nevertheless lay Claim;to.the greater 
merit of having compounded these separate excellencies, of haviag apa 
duced scenes ‘hich equal move us to compassion, and stupify.us with an 
astonishment more natural and equally terrific, ,, The just sentiments, which 
he delivers, the maxims of .wisdom. and, the oracles of piety he inculcates; 
are superior.to all other writers of the same.class. The spirit of his. chotal 
poetry is not confined alone to, the coldness of moral declamation, but rises, 
as occasion requires, to that height of. sapture and wildness of enthusiasm 
which mark the writings of Aschylus.... ; ote 
I do not remember that the Fledra has gained a preference over the rest of 
Sophocles’ tragedies ; critics have in general deemed #t inferior to the Cidipus; 
Tyrannus, and Coloneus. These dramas are certainly written with more 
art, and a greater fervor of poetry; but, for myself, I confess that I prefer 
the Electra aboye all. There is something more touching, more natural 
and interesting in this fable, than in any other, whether ancient or moderns 
I should have before observed, that the ‘principal character in. the Greek 
tragedy is always. represented as_a criminal, not wholly guilty nor wholly 
innocent, but bis.character is made up of a judicious mixture of both ; so 
that when we are excited to terror by. his guilt, and the:vengeance: which 
attends it, we are inspired, at the same time, with a tender.passion for the 
inequality between the, crime and the punishment. ..Orestes, the /heno, 
though not the chief personage in the tragedy of Ele‘tra, suffers rather.fcom 
the severity of fate than his own, guilt. Commanded: by.the oracle; to mes” 
a the fate of his father on. the authoress.and the, usurpet, he .imbrues 
his hand in blood, in obedience. to,the gods, and.commits, an ac against 
which his heart most forcibly recoils... 3: < esi <i Jo w$shF ots t0 
It is necessary t0.gay a few. words on the plotiof the Elestra..... Agamedrs 
‘non left his wife Cl temnestra, to conduc’ the Grecian armiesagainst Troy: 
Meantime Agape won the affections. of his wife, and plotted the king’ 
 gloca When pa Sepnroe to Mycens, things were ripe for execution( 

To perpetrate their horrid scheme of lust and, treachery, the, adulterer: axid 
adylteress watched the monarch.as. pe came.ayt, of the bath; thay iene 
yer his head a piece, of cloth, and, thus.entangled, they, murdered himow 
eantime Orestes, only son ,of, Agamemnon, . was removed, by the careful 
hands of his sister, Electra, to a distant island, far, fromthe reach of that 
destruction which gow threatened him,, The princess herself, Apececdie ? 
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¥6 A Comparison between the Eledira and: Hamlet: 
the inhumanity of her tiother, and ‘disdaining all converse with AE sthys, 
is inipatient for the hour of revenge, and’ the return of her beloved Orested, 
Her sister ‘Chiysomiéthis ‘teniporises ; but’Electra pihes apd mouth¢ ‘for her 
absent’ brother; whom she understands ‘the Fates had destined to. reven? 
his wer father, and restore the grandeur of the ancient house of 
lops. ‘The -sitaation of Hamlet was exadtly the same :—Aui ‘ustitper had 
murdered his father; by the ‘assistance of his mother, whom he’ had aftei- 
Wards: wedded, “and’ ascended the throne.’ Hamlet, indéed, ‘Knéw not the 
extent of his uncle’s guilt till the appearance of the ghost of his father } bu 
the moment he is agquainted; with it, he .is.in circumstances nearly resem- 
bling those of Eleétra. Like her, he dares not, at once, to be an avenger, 
though often ‘labéiring to work himself up to this putpose, “but wal he 
slow progress’of opportunity, scarcely tesolving what he should do. ” Once, 
indeed, an unusdal ‘intrepidity, ‘occasioned by the scene with his mother, 
overcame the eaitidas timidity of his disposition, and, but for a mistake; hé 
would have killed the king. ag 
The moment of vengeance which EléAira expected was ‘the return of her 
brother ; that.of Hamlet was deferréd by a wavering ‘resolution, and’ arf 
uncertainty how to act. Electra and Orestes were restrained neither by fear 
Ror compun@ion ; Hamlet by both. Electra doomed her-own mother, and 
the partner of her éuilt, to die, and Orestes murdered’ both >’ Hamlet was 
commandéd’ to spare his mother, to which his natural piety would have 
prompted him without this injunétion; but to take vengeance on the 
usutper, which he is; névertheless, slow to do ; withheld, ibly, by 
fear ;/avowedly,: by certain doubts of ‘the ghost’s story’: and ‘even when 
these incertitudés are removed, he desists from vengeance, we know not 
wherefore. Jt'does not a little stirprise us, Why Hamlet, who, ‘on the first 
knowledge of’ his uncle’s guilt, was burning to avenge ‘his father, should 
consent to bo to England, leaving: his purpose:unfinished, ‘and the triamph 
of the usurper complete. Shakespeare has, in this play, paid little regard 
to poetical justice, and has exhibited a resolution so weak and wavering in 
the charatter of his hefo, that, notwithstanding all bis other t and 
eminent qualities, there is something bey in his spirit and’ conduc 
to ‘satisfy. the reader.. Ophelia was used ill, for rio ‘reason’ byt that 
of keeping off suspicion from his counterfeited madness, which was, like- 
wise, pretended without reason ; or, at least, is of no use im the progress 
of his design. I confess | have not read the story on which this play is 
built + Shakespeare, Ferhape, has kept closely to the original. “I mean not 
to say that the character of Hamlet is ‘not natural; such might» have ex 
isted, and probably did. But if the poet had kept less to truth, and 
embodied a little more of that licensed fidtion in his plot, the play might 
have been improved. Such a declutation’as this, is, | know, hazardous : 
to suggest alterations in Shakespeare would be the height of Site eager 
but it cannot move the indignation of the critic when I pronounce, that the 
same genius, operating on the same materials, might have produced a better 
play. I shall not,’ therefore, hesitate to. prefer, ‘itt one instance, the fable 
of the Electra to that of Hamlet : in nothing else wilt they bear op ig 
The sublime irtegularity of Shakespeare’s: geiiius,' which, with 2 dispetisa- 
tion from all rule, soars-beyond all example of éxtellency,: throws ‘that’ of 
Sophocles in the shade. - Nor.does the inconsistenty ‘of Hamlet’s character 
lesuen that dignity-and eifect which ‘raises it’ far ‘above either" Flettra ot 
‘Ovestes:' If it be'a te oe of- inconsistency, it yet glows with ev 
ne o ions’ on human mannéts with 


ity, in ae — spuberworav. } } Will 
which it is replete’; far, far superidr t6 every’Greciah model, = 
. The other chitaétere of both drama tv eewies peealialy ating ished. 
The usurper in Hanilet is a. base, mean, profligate, praca 7 of Te 
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solution in nothing but guilt, too impenetrable, as: he thought, for disco= 
very, and in that requiring an accomplice. He feared Hamlet, whom he 
nevertheless desired to wheedle into his confidence, since he. dreaded his 
greater popularity, and envied his accomplishments. He is a character 
completely vicious, wanting even the common merit of courage, to give 
a kind of gloomy splendour to the dark catalogue of his crimes. 

Egisthus, the murderer, of Agamemnon, is altogether a better character. 
He is no hypocrite in his guilt ; he seeks neither to temporise with Orestes 
nor Electra ; he openly hates them both, and is eager to compass the death 
of the former. Audaciously avowing his crime, he presumes on it as a 
merit, and meets death from the hand of Orestes with fortitude, composure, 
and even with merit. . 

The queen, in Hamlet, isa mixture of hypocrisy and lust; sometimes, 
indeed, visited by. the compunctions of nature, as in the celebrated closet- 
scene, and, on this account, not wholly beyond the scope of our compassion: 

Clytemnestra is a wretch without feeling, proudly triumphing in’ the 
success of her crimes, and no otherwise than in sex distinguished from 
ZEgisthus. 4 

he characters of Claudius and Gertrude are, therefore, drawn in a more 
masterly manner. The Danish usurper has our unmixed hatred, without 
one semblance of a merit to challenge the slightest emotion: of compassion, 
and is surrendered up by the poet, as such characters ought to be, to unqua- 
lified detestation and abhorrence. 

The queen in Hamlet is, indeed, finely drawn. She cannot overcome 2 
natural feeling for her son, which is the first ground of our pity for her, 
and her exclamation in the last scene of the play,-when she betrays her 
anxiety for Hamlet, and accuses her’husband, at once redeems for her all 
our compassion. : 

The whole ‘conduct of Clytemnestra is unnatural, and so detestabl 
odious is she represented, that we can scarcely feel for her, even when suf- 
fering death under the ‘hands of Orestes. 

The sentiments in Hamlet are no less superior, when compared with 
those of Electra, than the characters. ‘The pathetic speech of Electra, how- 

ever, when Orestes, in disguise, delivers to per the urn which she supposed 
to contain his ashes, is truly beautiful and pathetic, 


“© DArarou Mynusiov avbeusrwn ey.08 
" Yusgns Opesrou Aovtsey.” 
The reader must be told, that Orestes had sent a messenger to Mycenz to 
report his death, previous to his arrival there, in order to: prosecute his re- 
venge. When Electra hears this, all her hopes seem at once cut off ; ‘the 
murdefer must now, she thought, go unpunished, and the honour of the 
house of Pelops befor ever contaminated. Agitated with these feelings, she 
thus bursts forth: (In accommodation to the female reader, I will give 
it in Franklin’s translation. ) ; 
Exvectra. s¢ While Orestes liv’d, 
I cherish’d flattering thoughts of sweet revenge, 
But he is gone, and thou art now my hope,* 
Yes, thou must join, (for 1 will tell thee all) 
With thy Fle@ra, to destroy Agisthus ; 
To kill the murderer, why should we delay ? 
Is ought of comfort left? thou canst but weep 
Thy ravish’d fortungstorn unjustly from thee— 
* * * * * 





Dost thou not hear th’ applauding voice of Fame, 
_ And ev'ry tongue conspire to praise the deed ? 
. Will they not mark us as we pass along ? 


* She addresses her sister. 


Vor. Il, 
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And cry aloud, ‘* Behold the noble pair ! 

The pious sisters, who preserv'd their race; 
Those daring souls, unaw’d by danger, sought 
The tyrant’s life, regardless of their own. 


The translation, though good, is unequal to the original. ~ The scene in 
the fourth aét, where Orestes discovers himself to her, is the masterpiece 
6f Sophocles. Yet we must own, that the fierceness of Eleétra, when insti- 
gating her brother to revenge, and her calm exultation whilst he is in the 
aét of butchering her own mother, would bé truly shocking to an English 
audience. Such, Sir, is the resemblance I have traced between these two 
plays, and such the distinétion I h:ve marked. They ate alike in the ge- 
neral, though differing in the particular; they have séparate and peculiar 
merits, but 1 must confess, that I adjudge, and I hope | have proddced 
gtounds for my opinion, the superiority to our iiimortal Shakespeare. 


To the Editor. 





An Account of Weftminster School—of its Foundation, Masters, 
Ushers, present Method of Instruction, Expences. of Educa- 
tion, Se, Se. 


Sir, > : 
THE queftion of the superiority of private over public education has of 
late been obtruded upon us in various shapes, till at length every one has 
been tired of ,attending to an argument which no discussion, however fte- 
quent, had advanced nearer to decision; and each determines it-at present 
according to his own prejudices, or, if she has any children, by a wiser way, 
according to the disposition, or presumed capacity, of his own boy. 


The two questions of most importance with those resolutely bent against _ 


the method of public education.seem to be, an apprehension tor the morals 


of their children, and a dread of the enormity of the expence.. Whatever 


relates to the former part of this question should be examined with cool- 
ness, and, as.far as possible, be determined without leaving behind ,a sha~ 


dow of doubt ; what respects the latter, I hope to prove to the satisfaction 


of any impartial man as totally groundless: public schools are not only 
Jess expensive than our present systemh of ptivate education, but the remu- 
 neration to the masters from each boy is so small, that I am fearful lest some 


grains of contempt should adhere to them, fot submitting to a drudgery so - 


truly slavish, for rewatds so comparatively inadequate: 

That the provision for religious education at Westminster-school is fat from 
what has been represented, is proved by the late learned and venerable master, 
under whom the writer of these present observations is proud to say he himself 
received his education. Faéts, unquestionable facts, have been. submitted 
to the public, who have received and judged the question with such deli- 
berate candour, that little encouragement has beeh given to any writer on 
the contrary sidé, since it seemed, as it really was, impossible to overturn 
what was advanced with such cogency of argument and strength of testi- 
mony. 

As! presume it is the object of your Magazine to discuss all questions 
of general utility, that of education must necessarily force itself upon you 
with a kind of prescriptive claim: 1 shall, therefore, require of you to submit 
to your readers the following account of the most illustrious public semi« 
nary in Great Britain. I trust it will corre& some errors irito which many 
men of good intentions have fallen, and give them a complete idea of a 
system of education which theis ancestors. established, revered, and ~~ 
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ted, for more than two centuries from the present age. The method of 
instruction is but in afew trifling particulars different from what it then 
was.. We are compelled to a rigid observance of our statutes; and, if we 
sometimes differ from the letter, the spirit is universally preserved. 

I confess myself unable to trace the exa& xra in which Westminster- 
schoo] was founded ; that in the antiquity of its origin it surpasses all other 
seminaries of this kingdom, is universally acknowledged ; but as the precise 

ear of its institution has puzzled many of our antiquaries, | may, at least, 
be allowed to avoid a question so dark and intricate. It has been thought 
coeval with the endowment of St. Peter’s collegiate church, commonly 
called Westminster Abbey. ‘This was originally.a monastic institution, and 
is permitted, I believe, to claim for its first founder, William Rufus. 

In the reign of Henry the eighth, when the rich and overgrown monas- 
taries presented a tempting bait to a king equally covetous and profuse, the 
spoil of Westminster Abbey, among the rest, did not escape his rapacity. 
The time was now favourable for the utmost violence of innovation. ‘be 
monks were held by the secular clergy in profound detestation ; the laity 
had lost all tespect both for them and their institutions, in the notorious 
profligacy of their characters, and the atrocious enormity -of their vices. 
Henry. had but this last and fatal blow to give to their patron at Rome at 
once to tear up by the root the most stedfast hald of his -ypreie in this 
kingdom, and complete his vengeance to the full. Most of them fell with- 
out a strugele, and with but ineffectual appeals for mercy. But to overthrow 
an establishment like that of Westminster Abbey, at once so opulent, so 
ancient, and so long esteemed sacred; which had to boast kings for its 
founders and benefactors, and in whose walls the ceremony of coronation 
had for centuries been performed, appeared so evidently hazardous, that 
the rapacity of the monarch for once yielded to the necessity of the 
case, and it was spared a total dissolution. On the surrender of the abbots 
and monks, the king converted it into a cathedral. It did not even long 
retain this form, since the see was dissolved by Edward the Sixth, and the 
college restored ; and, on the accession of Mary, it again resumed the name 
of Westminster Abbey, with some small portion of its original endows 
ments. It is, however, indebted to Elizabeth for its. present institution, 
That- Princess founded a college, which is the proper name of the establish. 
ment, appointed @ dean. and twelve jrebendaries, with) numerous petty 
cannons, and instituted a school for forty boys, who are called by the name 
of king’s scholars, and two masters. s adi oe 

Dr, Fleary, in his history of Great Britain, bas attributed the foundation 
of. Westminster-school, to Henry tae Eighth, and certainly not with his 
usual accaracy. Ingulphus, the famous abbot of Crowland, who flourished 
in the time of Edward the Confessor, speaks of his being. brought.up at 
Westminster-school ; this is indisputable authority’ of its antiquity. la 
the account, however, which I propose to give of this illustrious seminary, 
I do not intend losing myself in any antiquarian research, but to dwell 
with, I hope, a pardonable minuteness on the modern, form of its institus 
tion, and the present established mode of its education., I shall, therefore, 
divide the matter of my consideration into five heads.—1. Of the .masters. 
—2., Of those who are called the town boys.—3. Of the King’s scholars« 
—4. Of the books read, and the method of instruction.—5, and lastly, Of 
the vacations, and expences of education at this seminary. : 

This establishment has at present two masters and six ushers. . They are 
supported partly by the funds of the school, and partly by what is paid by. 
the town-boys, the king’s scholars having their education, as far as respects 
any gratuity to the masters, free of all expence. I should first have premised, 
that, for distinétion’s sake, there is an upper and a lower school ; there is no 
separation between them otherwise than bar, which runs across the middle 
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of a very large room, in which ail the boys meet together. From this bar 
a curtain formerly depended, as the division between the twoschools, but, 
at present, there is no other distinction than that’ of the forms. ‘There are 
seven forms or classes: ‘The lower school ‘contains three; they are as fol- 
low: the first or petty, the second and the two thirds, both making one 
form together. A form is divided into two parts, the under and upper — 
parts; the boys remain six months in each. Free the under part to the 
upper part of a form, the removal is of course; but, when a boy is to’ pass 
onward from a lower form to a higher, he is said to *¢ stand out for his remove,” 
and is examined as to his sufficiency by the head master, in the books which 
have been read in the form he is about to leave. Every form has its usher, 
except the upper third in the lower school, where the under master presides, 
and the sixth and seventh in the upper school, which are under the super- . 
intendence of the head master, Every boy in the under school pays to the 
under master three guineas a year, twoto the upper master, and a guinea to 
the usher of his form. Every boy in the upper school pays five guineas 
yearly to the upper master, and a guinea to the usher of his form ; and, 
should he leave school in the sixth or seventh form, he presents the master 
with ten guineas, if a town-boy. A king’s scholar, when Ae leaves, presents 
the same sum ‘to the upper master, and half as much to the under master ; 
but this is merely optional, though never omitted. From these sources the 
salaries of the two masters are derived, with what is appropriated to them — 
by the funds of the establishment. They have both handsome houses bé- 
longing to their office, and are required to give their attendance in ‘school 
every day in the week, Sunday excepted ; but there isa whole holiday’6n 
every saint’s‘day, and day of particular commemoration, and a Half holi- 
day every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. ‘It must not, however, be 
hastily concluded, that the: boys are consequently idle from these numerous 
holidays ; the contrary is the case: they are burthened with a’ very heavy 
exercise onevery half holiday, Tuesday excepted, which’they are required 
to produce in the morning afterwards.. And’ can assure my reader; to 
escape this exercise, they would freely go without their Aa/f holiday. The 
hours, therefore, which many, inflamed with an ignorant rancour against 
public schools, have supposed devoted to idleness and play, are, in reality, 
the most busy and ‘instructive of any ! The whole afternoon of the half ho- 
liday is spent in labouring the exercise for the next morning, which is first 
done in a foul book, and thence copied on a half sheet of paper, and presentéd 
to the usher, or master, before breakfast'on the ensuing day. _It'is for want 
of examination that: public schools are accused of idleness. The ushers, as 
' have before said, are paid partly out of thefunds, which are not, however, 
sufficient for their support ; they havea guinea, therefore, yearly from every 
boy in the form to which they belong ; and, as all the boarding: houses must 
necessarily have'an usher to keep peace and order among the boys, ‘he ob- 
tains the same:sum from each belonging to the house where he himself res 
sides ; and has. besides many other. ways of augmenting his salary.’ ‘The 
ushers are ‘generally clergymen, and all at present, I believe, are handsomel 
rovided ‘with churoh livings, or are fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
They are mén. of extensive learning and high respectability, and, without 
lessening their authority, live on the most friendly terms with the boys. 
2d, J come next to consider the fown boys. 1 must define them by nega- 
tives. They are such as are not king’s scholars, who are independent of the 
foundation, and who may be admitted or dismissed at the master’s pleasure, 
They either belong to boarding-houses, or, if their friends reside near, live 
at theirown homes, and then, except in school hours, ‘ate not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the masters or the ushers, which the boys who live in the 
boarding-houses are, In every respect these day boys have the same‘advantages 
oj education with the rest, and may pass through the school, and obtain ail its 
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profits for'the modérate sum of six guineas per annum! These ‘boys are held in 
ual respectability with the others ; there is no difference that I know of; 
and many .of'the most opulent families who reside all the year'in London, . 
prefer sending their children in this manner.—Never after this let us hear of 
the expence of a public school education. ; 
ow come to the king’s scholars.’ This foundation is very different 
' from that of any other school. They are ae | in number, and are supplied 
by an annual election from thetown boys. Thus every king’s scholar must 
necessarily have been a town boy, though no town boy, unless chosen, can 
‘be a king’s scholar. The foundation draws to itself,-as a centre, all the 
talents, the industry, and respectability of the whole school. It is where 
every father wishes to see his son; where greater attention is paid both to 
their' morals and learning, since the superintendence over them is necessaril} 
more strict. It is where the sonsof the first families of this kingdom have 
‘been educated ; where a Busby trained up his scholars; whence Cowley, 
Dryden, Smith, Halifax, and all the illustrious men of that age'issued; and 
whence most of those of the present have imbibed the early seeds of edu- 
cation. #ID_ (Fi 
Interest forms no part of their introduGtion into the'college. - It is open 
to talents alone, and a fair competition once a year, takes place between the 
boys whoare candidates for the foundation. ‘They generally stand out, as it 
is termed, from the fifth form, and commence their competition: about two 
months previous to the time, when the senior boys on the foundation are 
preparing for their election to Oxford or to Cambridge. A great number 
contend for admission, and about eight, or more, according to the vacancies, 
are admitted. The king’s scholars wear caps and gowns to distinguish 
them, are never above the age of fourteen when admitted; ‘they remain 
. four. years on the establishment,- and then ‘are either’ elected’ students of 

‘Christ Church Oxford, or are chosen to Cambridge,‘ where they’ mostly 

succeed to a fellowship. The king’s scholars live in what is called * the 

dormitory, but whether from caprice, pride,’ orl know not‘what, donot 

‘choose to receive all the profits of the foundation, but are content to diné in 

the college hall only, and have their other meals from the boarding-liouses, 
of which they are termed half-boarders. ‘Thus the education, as’ a king’s 

‘scholar is very little cheaper, though, on many accounts,’ much: to be pre- 
ferred: The dean and sub-dean of ‘Christ Church attend once a-year, at 

‘Whitsuntide, to take their equal portion’of the senior candidates for ele@tion, 
as do likewise the master of Trinity, and some fellows.” ‘They have: their 
choice alternately, but as it is esteemed more advantageous for the boys tobe 
‘students of Christ Church, the Cambridge electors always wave their tigtit 

- of claim, and accept of those, whom the dean of ‘Christ Church, who bestows 
the studentships, does not elect to his own college. The election to Oxford 
is always a mere matter of interest, superiority of talents is totally out of the 
question. But the boys who are studious and prudent, may improve the 
advantages of an election to Cambridge to an’equal, and sometimes superior 

rofit. ’ 
4. I come now to my last’ consideration, the books read, and the method 
of instruction pursued throughout the school. I have already mentioned 
the division of the under school into three forms, one of which | shall call 
a double form, namely the third, it consisting of two distinct forms, and each 
—- divided into an upper and lower part, as with the rest of the single 
rms. 

' - Inthe petty or first form, are taught the rudiments of the Latin gram- 
mar. In the second, the boys are taught to construe A’sop, Phedrus, and 
turn some sacred exercises into Latin. ; 

In the under third, begins their first instruction in prosody. They here 
commence. their verse exercise, a species of education, with some so much 
the subject of censure, with others of applause, in all our public — 
he 
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2% i‘ count of Westeninstere Scdonl 


The bays read Ovid’s Tristia, and Metamorphoses; Corpdlins Nepas is © 
their prase author, They turn the Psalms, and sacred exercises, into Latin # 
verse on Thussdays, and Saturdays, first beginning with what are called — 
nonsense verses, and making them approach, as fast as they are able, to an 
union of sense and metre. F 

Ja the upper third, where the under-master presides, the same course of - 
discipline is for the most part parsyed; the exercises being only longer, and 
uired to be more correct. 
.. The upper fchool ig divided inte four forms; the fourth, the fifth, the 
shell, the sixth, or the upper part of it, which is called the seventh, Mc 
Fally filled by the senior king’s scholars. Jn the fourth, are read Virgil, 
Casar's Commentaries, and the Greek ‘Testament, with the Greek grammas, 
not taught in any of the under forms, On Thursdays, the boys turn Martial’s 
Epigrams into jopg and-short verses, and on Saturdays, do a verse exercise 
from the Bible with the rest of the ypper school, In the fifth, are read the 
same hooks, with the addition pf the Greek epigrammatists, some part of 
Homer and Sallust.. On Monday, a Latin theme, on Wednesday, an Ep- 
Frsh one, or an abridgement from some prose author is réad in the form; op 
ursdays, they turn the odes of Horace into another metre, generally into 
hexameters ssf pestameters; on Saturdays, Bible-exercise throughout the 
school. In the shell, the same course is pursued, except, that the only Greek 
guthor read, is Homer. In the sixth and seventh, where the head master pre- 
sides, the higher Greek and Latin authors are all read—-such as Sophocles, 
Euripides, Demosthenes, sometimes Aischylus; Horace, Juvenal,Ciceto, Livy, 
Sallust, &e. It would be tedious to run over all the books, and the different 
times when they are introduced; ig will be sufficient to add, that a bey who 
has passed through the sixth form will find no difficulty in any Latin or 
Greek author whatever, Here the verse-exercises are carried to the highest 
perfection, and a boy will produce, for his Saturday’s Bible exercise, an al- 
caic ode, or thirty or forty, sometimes a hundred hexameter verses, of the 
most! flowing. melody, and frequently of no little poetical elevation. -The 
Greek Testament is read in Faster week, and Grotius*, with copious camer . 
ments by the master, to infuse proper religious sentiments, on every Mon- 
day morning.t . fy 
5. I now come to. my last. consideration, The vacations are three times 
a-year. ‘Three weeks at Christmas, when the king’s scholars perform ane 
of Terenge’s plays; the same portion of time at Whitsuntide, and five 

-weeks at Bartholomewtide. It must be confessed, there is here no. waste of 

time ; the boys being, moreover, employed in long repetitions, and. holiday 
tasks, during the vacation. The expences of the boarding-houses are gene- 

rally from thirty to thirty-five guineas per annum, and the utmost sau: (paid 
to the masters is seven guineas. 
I will now venture to assert, that no man can educate his son at a private 
schoo] in so moderate a manner, particularly if he be sent to Westminster as 
a day-scholar. 1 have now made mention of all that occurs to me. I 
should certainly, however, not have resisted this opportunity of dwelling on: 
the strict and most exemplary mode of religious education pursued at West~ - 
minster, but that I can refer my reader to a much better account of it in the 
late Vindication of the Dean of Westminster. I have omitted many things 
for fear of being.too minute, but any questions which may be put rela- 
tive to Westminster school, I shall be happy to answer, through the chan- 
nel of your Magazine. 
To the Editor. Debs 
* Grotius merely serves as a peg. ‘The master takes this opportunity of discussing the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity and well-grounding the. boys in thein. 
+ Thz upper boys, in their turns, speak publicly in the school-on every Friday, some- 
times in Latin, often in Greek, more frequently from the English poets. 
Continuation 
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Continuation of: the Plan’ proposed fir the Improvement of the 
: nica’ City of London. : 


- Rn dpe ‘ opr, 18¢h eae nan 
A ou for the attention you paid to the papets I sent you, 
faserting them in yout two preted ialiBets{ but I beg leave eo declge 
the honour you did mé (whether by aceident or desigtt) to attach tot 
feeble efforts of my pei the ostentatious signature of Vitruvius. Accusto 
to contemplate, with the most profound respe&, the great atchite®, who 
was thé ornarient of the Augustan age, ahd who has been the subje® of 
adiniration to every succéeding period, I cannot admit the prostitution of 
that sacred hatne without this public recantation. ~~ : 

I am happy to find, that, at thé petiod I have choséit to submit the result 
of my enquiries to peng) notices the same subject has etcupied the sérious 
attention of thivst to vi the nro affairs of the eapital ate confided; 
and that some of the most important objects of improvemeitt ate to be subs 
mitted to the Legislature at the opening of the second ‘parliament of the 
be erie og ‘ te the plan T fa 

¢ coincidence of the proje& of the city with the plan I have suggested 
gives me particular satisfaction. The eteciion of the former is to produce 
a spacious line of communication between Fiasbitfy-Squate ahd the national 
Batik. This would be very inadequate on a sdligitie of extentive improve. 
ment, without condudting on this line to the shoveviof the TRames. “Frond 
the Bank, whic is the terminus of the city plan, I hate proposed, in your 
preceding numbers, to form two broad streets, which, combiiied with thé 
intersection just noticed, will afford 2 complete meats of intettoutse, for all 
the purposes of commerce, from the notthern boundary of the.city to- its 
southern extremity on the banks of the fivet. = 

‘This paper is accompanied by a drawing, intended to explain the plan 
Suggested in yout last htimber, of which you will consider an engraving of 
importance at the present crisis. I have adapted the alterations, as miuch as 
possible, to the preseiit esge of the buildings, and where it has been 
hecéssary to optn ew lines of communication, to presetve the parallels 
and the re@tangulat form, I hope it will be discovered that the'sactifice will 
be partial and the utility general; that, by this means, spacious commerci 
streets will be opened in the centre of public business, whete the affairs of 
this trading city may Be condutted to the greatest extent, and ‘with the 
smallest interruption. , 

The objeé of ail concerted in these undertakings should be to combine 
the private with the public interest, and common justice requires, where the 
ptoperty of the former is sacrificed to thé national good, that not only an 
équitable, but a liberal compensation should be made to the iitjured indivis 
dual. 
’ A laudable reid has lately been direéted to increase the commiercial 
&ccommodation on the imperial river, which watets the sliores of thé capié 
tal. It is surely desitable that the tetrene improvements should advance-b 
qual steps, that all possible advantage may be detived from the recent tae: 
ércise of public atid private munifitence, atid that every department of civil 
archite€ture may be employed for the convéniercé and embellishment 
envied empériuin of the commerce of the wotldy. aa BS 
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( 2 ) 
Dr. Gall’s System of €raniognomys 
Mr. Epiror, Warwick Lane, O&ober 20, 180% 

I WAS much pleased to observe, in the fourth Number of yourMagazine, 
& spirited, defence of the physiognomic, or rather.craniescopic talents of Dr. 
Gall, where it is accurately asserted, in the elegant and energetic language 
of your correspondent, ‘* Other parts of the human form may be altered 

y accident or disease, and give to the countenance an expression which 
does not harmonize with the habitudes of the mind; but the skull will 
almost invariably indicate the quantum of brain, and the proportion of in« 
telle& in all their gradations, from the straight-lined front of the pig to the | 
convex cranium of the elephant; from the flat forehead of the negro to. the 
sublimely-arched temples of Cesar or Newton.” 

I was in hopes, that, on a subject so new and important, either the 
writer of that letter, or some other learned friend, would have explained the 
principles of Dr. Gall’s system; but, having waited in vain for the infor- 
mation I expected to receive from others, | have endeavoured, myself, to 
collec the leading principles of that scientific anatomist, and, through the 
oem of your miscellany wish to submit them: to the attention of the 

ublic. 

The whole system is founded on four postulata. — 

1. The brain is the material organ or corporeal medium by which the mental 
faculties operate on the physical constitution of man. _. ? 

We find that the mental faculties exist during the retention. of the 
medullary substance of the brain; that the diseases, to which the latter is 
subject, diminish the power of the former. ‘ 

2. The brain involoes different independent organs destined for the medium of 
expression of the different faculties of the mind, ; 

These faculties prevail in men in different. proportions ; some men possess 
wit without memory, courage without prudence, and profound abstraction 
without common attention. 

The phenomena of dreams, lethargy, delirium, &c. proye to us that the 
internal faculties do not always act together, but that one of them may be 
Sane active when all the others are in a state of torpor and insensi- 

ality. i ' 

These instances prove that the faculties are, in a certain sense, indepen- 
dent of each other; and, if the faculties themselves be so, the brain or the 
organ of their expression will be so also. tailickie 

3. The protrusion of the brain, and of the skull on which it ats, will be in exa@ 
proportion with the force of the mental faculties. be 

We find, throughout the whole of the economy of Nature, that the men- 
tal faculties maintain an accurate correspondence with the corporeal organs 
with which they are connected. 

It is not the quantity, but the activity, of the brain which principally 
denotes the strength of the mental faculty. We donot judge of the muscu; 
lar force of a man or. an animal so ah by. the corpulency as by the deve= — 
lopment of the muscular system. In the same way we determine on the 
development or protrusion of the brain or skull, and distinguish between 
the quantum and a¢tivity of the mental faculties. 

4. We may judge of the different organs, and of their faculties, by the exterior 

form of the skull. is xg oe 

This may be stated asa corollary deducible from the other postulata. 

The young and learned Doétor, having ascertained these principles, had 
yet a great deal to perform to discover the situation and pathognomy of 
the different organs. By the mere examination of the exterior form of the 
cranium, or skull, the mental faculties are now disc€rned ; parental attach- 
ment is distinguished from friendship, and sensual love from either; manly 
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: Combustion of Photphorus—Versification. . 25 
courage from the. brutal hardikood of the agsassin, and the habit of intrigue 
from the spirjt of truth. ie 

"11 have endeavoured to explain the principles of the science in the present 

‘Yetter ; if you should favour me by the insertion of it, I propose, in the 





“following month, ‘ta give some of the most striking examples o chy 
cation. $ an e noe ARGENTINUS:, ° 
Combustion of Phosphorus. 
Ma. Ep:ror, September 16, 1802. 


‘. “Phe phenomena respecting phosphorus are not only among, the: most 
brilliant, byt the most curious subjects of chemical investigation, 
A chemist at Riga has, discovered, that phosphorus exposed in a ey- 
diometer to day light, gradually becomes of a dark sed, then a deep brown, 
and at Jast of a black colour. When it is put into water heated almost to 
boiling, a separation of the dark exterior takes place, wlth falls to the bottom 
of the vessel. The part thus precipitated ignites with difficulty and sparkles 
very little: the remainder is more transparent, of a lighter: lexion, and 
‘appears to have lost a very small portion of the phosphoric qualities.’ if 
‘the heat of the water be not considerable, the separation does! not take 
place, the phosphorus remains dark as betore, but unequal: and ‘hetero~ 
geneous in its appearance. The process of darkening the phosphorus by 


_the sun is also produced under water, and even the refedtion of a_whited 


wall is sufficient for the purpose, but in this case it is effected more flowly, 
This chemist (Mr. Parrot) wished to examine the influence of the’ 


“Fent rays of light on the phosphoric matter, he’ therefore hermetricall 


sealed a portion of it, and, by the mediation of vegetable solutions, dire 
to the phosphorus rays of various colours, sealed'in different glasses, when 
he found it darkened most quickly in the blue, and most slowly in the’y 


process. . . G, R, Ct 
Versification. ; ie 
Ma. Enitor; Ozm, O@uber 155 1802, » 


ON inspeéting your Magazine for Angust last, I notice.an article ea 
titled German ‘Literature, in which your correspondent has attempted ‘to 
introdtice something like the regularity of the classic hexameter with Eg- 
glish poetic composition. we festy TYRE 2 

I admit that the thought is exquisitely beautiful in-some.of the lines he 
has given you in imitation of that style, but he has done every thing: -he 
could to destroy its power over the mind by the attempt to accommodate 
the English langyage to a mode of versification beyond its reach. 

Thisisnot.the first time that the rash endeavour has been applied.to force 
our teutoitic dialeéts out of their natural element :. it is well. known that 
Sir Philip Sidnéy and some others, have been so completely in ove with the 
— of latinity as to disgust their countrymen ,with feeble efforts of this 

ind. % » i ; a 

You have spoken on the folly of extending the imitative arts..be- 


| yond the ‘limits assigned to them by nature. “If these fanciful poetaster 


this exotic luxuniance, I hope that,the sublime numbers of Milton, 

monious modulation of Pope, and the magnificent imagery of Akenside, 
when compared with the poverty of their own imitations, will in time con- 
vince them of the folly of combining the soft attractions of the Greek and 
Roman schoo} with the barbarisms of the Celtic signs. cA 


are disposed to disgrace the ‘ auncient puritie”’ of their-native tongue, by 
ic hare 
ide, 
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[ 26] 
Second Letter on' German Literature. ~~ * 


S1z,—If the following mythological account of the Origin of the Arts 
among the pigmy race of created beings, be not interesting to the student im 
entomology, it will be so to the lover of poctry, from the merit of the origi- 
nal, and not from the talents of THE TRANSLATOR. 


DROPS. OF NECTAR.—rrom THE GERMAN OF G6THE. 
Prometheus had form’d the human race, A few drops on the thirsty earth beneath. 
When Pallas, patroness of his bold deed, Th’industrious bee flew greedily and drank ; 

To render bless’d the men whom he had The butterfly, too, flutter’d there and sipp'd 

His portion; ev’n the formless spider crawl’ 

Upon his monstrous legs, and suck’d wit 
might. : 

‘And happily they tasted, for thus they, 

And other little creatures, share with man, 

Art,—his chief joy,—-supreme felicity. 


' made, 
And fill their’ bosom with tle ardent thirst 
Of art benign, brought down from heaven 
below 


A bowl brim-full of nectar. Asshe pass'd 
Hastily by, to escape the eye of Jove, 
The golden bow! ‘was shaken, and there fell 


CUPID AS LANDSCAPE-PAIN TER.—rrom THE GERMAN OF G6THE. 


The original is like the translation in rhymeless trochaics, but consists of 
five, instead of four feet. Whoever makes the attempt, will find, that it is 
scarcely possible to read five regular trochaics in one line. It is necessary 
to hurry over.one of the long syllables, as for instance in the following. 


9 0 eo ; 
‘* Early on the rock’s bare summit sitting.”” : 

In the original, Gothe has rendered this seeming inconvenience a source 
of beauty ; and, with the skill of a master in versification, has, by means 
of this syllable, added. to the humour and naivetd of the verse. This re- 
mark may, to some, appear pedantic and unnecessary ; but methinks this is 
a satisfaction due from a translator to his original author for a deviation from 
him, more particularly when that author is @ GOTHE. 


Early, on the rock’s bare summit, To the sky he then proceeded, __ 
I with fixed eyes was looking Light and clear and bright he made it, 
On the fog, which like grey canvas, And the blue hills in the distance, 
Kept all things around conceal’d. 1 was lost in joy, beholding 
Came a boy, stood by my shoulder, Now the painting, now the painter. 
Said, ‘© Why friend art thou thus staring ‘‘ Have not 1,” said he, “ now proved 
“Coldly on the empty canvas ; That I understand my business, 
Hast thou lost all joy in painting, But the best is still remaining.” 

Then he drew with pointed finger, 


Lost thy love of art forever ?” 
Looking on the boy, I whisper'd, By the woad, with utmost niceness, 


“ Will that child, too, play the master ?” 
“S Mournfully and idly sitting,” : 
Said the boy, “will profit nothing ; 
See, Ill make at once a picture, 
I will teach thee how to paint, too.” 
And he stretched his fore-finger, 
—Like a rose-bud it was glowing— 
On the wide outstretehed canvas, 
With the tip of his finger drawing, 
Qn the.top a sun he painted, 
In my eyes it brightly glitter'd, 
And the clouds had golden borders ; 
Through the clouds the sun-beams glided. 
Then the trees’ light tops he painted, : 
Trees of heart-enlivening freshness, 
Anda group of distant mountains 
Gently rose above each other. 
* And below a stream was flowing 
So like nature, that the river 
. Seem’d to sparkle in the sun-beams, 
And to beat against the borders. 
Flowers, too, were inthe river. 
Colours sparkled in the meadow, 
God, and green, and blue, and purple, 
L»ok'd like emeralds and rubies. 


Where the sun with might was shining, = 
—From the bright soil. was reflected.—=. 
There he drew the sweetest muiden, 
Neatly clad, and finely formed, 

Fresh checks, under auburn ringlets, 

And her cheeks were of the colour 

Of the finger which had drawn her. 

“QO thou boy !” I cried; ‘‘ what master ... 
Has taught thee so wise a lesson, 

That with such skill and such nature 
Thou couldst plan and end thy picture 2” 
And behold ! as I was speaking, 
Rises softly afaint:zephyr, 
Gently blows the trees’ high branches, 
Curls the waves upon the river, 

Fills the veil of the sweet maiden ; | 

And, which sets me more in wonder, 

She, the maiden, isin motion, 


_To the spot she is approaching 


Where the boy and I are sitting. 
As all things were now in motion, 
‘Tees and river, veil and flowers, 
And the soft foot of the maiden, 

Dost thou think now that I idly, 
Rock like, on myropk remain'é? 
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Mr. Epitor, Vienne, 13 Vendemaire, (O&. 5, 1802.) 


‘The annexed singular case has attracted much notice: it is at your service, 
if you think it deserving the. attention of the English reader. | 


Yours, &c. T.Q 


The Case of a Young Woman, who suffered under the singular 
Propensity of swallowing Pins, Needles, Sc. 


GENEVEVE PULE, a sempstress, was born at Grenoble, in 1763, 
with a constitution weak and irritable. When she was thirteen years old, she. 
was alarmed by the falée intelligence of her father having perished under the 
ruins of a house. This relation excited severe affliction, but she did not 
then shew any signs of derangement of intelleét. ‘The next day at noon, 
her father, perfectly well, suddenly appeared before her: the surprise was 
80 great, and the transport so powerful, that she instantly fainted. This 
emotion produced an immediate suffusion and rejection of the bile, so that 
a general jaundice was visible over her frame, ‘and she remained in a state 
of extreme imbecility. 

In this situation it was discovered that she had the propensity of swal- 
lowing pins and needles in great abundance. She seized with avidity every 
one that lay in her reach, and attempted to extract those in the dress of the 
persons that attended her, which, when successful, she precipitately ine 
goers. Some time afterwards she was seized with a palsy in her legs: 

or two years she continued in this state of paralysis and debility., At the 
expiration of that term, the symptoms became less unfavourable; but the 
appearance of amendment was of short duration, for, added to her other 
complaints, she was soonafterwards visited by a catalepsy,.or state of drowsy 
insensibility, the paroxysm bf which diurnally returned at six o’clock in the 
evening, and continued until eleven the ensuing morning: but even in this 
state her avidity for pins and needles was not suspended, although. in other 
respects her whole faculties seemed absorbed by the predominance of the 
disorder. gels ge an. : 

The pins and. needles frequently made their appearance under the surface 
of the skin in her arms, and so many incisions were obliged to be made to . 
extract them, that the muscles were almost laid bare: they likewise de- 
scended to the lower part of the body, and appeared in the extremities. To 
this complication of calamity were added a convulsive cough, and a fetid 
expectoration. At length, overpowered by the multiplicity of the com- 
plaints with which she had struggled for twenty-four years, she died at the 
age of thirty-seven. Previously to her death she appeared as if the vital 
i were almost completely dried up; her thighs,were drawn close to 

er body, and her legs were bent backwards, On the triceps was found a 
large quantity of pins and needles collected together, which were only con- 
cealed by the cuticle. On the dissection of the body there was discovered 
in the chest at the right side, a concretion of corrupt matter.. The 
right lobe of the lungs was in a state of suppuration, but. the left: was de= 
cayed. Two pins were found in the cellular membrane, which unites the 
pericardium to the diaphragm. In the esophagus, and the other, parts’ of 
the chest, not a single scar appeared, ot in the whole range of the intestinal 
canal. The bladder was ulcerated, and contained six pins, incrustaied with 
calcareous phosphorus. The neck of the womb was ulcerous, and the vas 
gina was pie with numerous-pins, and much lacerated from the same 
cause, fot 
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Morbid Artery. 


_ Ma. Eprror, Pais, 18th Vendeinaive (O08. 5,) 1808, > 


As it seems to be a leading object of your Miscellany to introduce to 
notice of the public foreign discoveries in the useful arts, I beg leavé to 
submit, through that channel, to the attention of your readers, a case iz 
which the English and French surgeons aré completely at issue; ras 

Some of tlie most fatal actidents to which the curious frame of man is 
subject, arise from aneurysma or arterial dilatation. When any part of an 
artery, fiom a blow, a ptincture, or othet causes, has lost its elasticity, the 
blood which pours in a warm florid tortetit through the arterial system in thé 
diseased part, occasions ah enlargement; this is gradually formed into &@ 
purse of bag ; a prodigious external tumour often succeeds, and life cat 
alotie be preserved by amputation or the destruction of the whole arterial 
system in its vicinity. 

When the aneurysma is dangerous, the method of cure by deligation- and 
compression is not attempted; the knife must then be employed. ‘The first 
step is to arrest the course of the blood by the tourniquet ; the skilful surs 
geon then denudates the artery, frees it from the adjacent integaments, and 
applies ligatures above and below the seat of the disease, so as to render the 
vessel entirely useless, or to deprive it of all its functions'as a channel of 
communication with the veins. 

In this state, it is the fnvariable practice with the English surgeons to dis 
vide the artery between the ligatures ; the French surgeons, on the contratys 
consider the separation not only unnecessary, but imjurious, and leave 
canal entire. ; ; 

I should be glad to sée these different methods discussed by some intellis 
gent profesots, It is peculiarly the duty of the students in surgery to ascers 
tain the most successful mode of cure in cases of this kind, because the dis 
ease generally arises from some accidental puncture during an operation. 

The state of medicine in Paris, we frankly acknowledge, is far inferior t6 
its practice in the English capital, but the operations of chirurgery are un 
doubtedly conducted there with more. skill and success than in any other 
part of Eutope. This art has the advantage of medicine, “in thé solidity 
of its foundation, the certainty of its operations, and the sensibility of its 
effects ;”? and the deficiency of the latter in these three essential particulars, 
has probably induced the French people to undervalue its importance. Both 
countries will derive some advantage from a free disclosure of their practice. 
Iam, therefore, solicitous to see this participation commenced by the pe+ 
riodical works of the two nations, that the public may derive immediate ad- 
vantage from every useful discovery in the anatomical and pharmacentic arts. 

BARBETTE. 
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New Metal. 
Mr. Epiton, O@ober 3, 1802.: 
OBSERVING your plan comprises subje&ts of chemistry and mineras 
logy, you may perhaps think the discovery of the substance called Tanta- 
fite of sufficient importance to lay before your readers. 

- The celebrated chemist Ekebere has extraéted a metal be has so named 
from mineral presented to him by M. Geyer. » It:was found in Finland, 
and had been referred to the order of tin. I have seen'a'small piece of it, 
which is ‘of ‘a blackish colour, but of a metallic appearance, hike crystals 
of oxidated tin. ‘This specimen is of considerable weight, cuts glass on the 
superfices, and exhibits many sides but no perfect crystal. 

It is not improbable that,’ after the examination has taken place by the 
Swedjth Academy, I shall: make some further communication on the sub- 


—- = wo 


‘of this metallic novelty. F.L. 
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{ 29 3 
New Comet. 


St Amiens, 10th Sept. 1802. , 

THE astronomer. Méchain discovered, the 28th of last-month, a new 

eemet, at nine o'clock in the evening, in the constellation’ Serpentarius. 

It rose rapidly toward the ‘north pole; to the wg that constellation and 
t 


Me. Epiror, | «> 


to the left of Hercules, and was obvious to the naked eye. The meag 
time 94° 24’ 65 right ascension 249° 18’; southern declination 6% 11! 317. 
In the age of Aristotle, comets were the wonder of the learned ‘and the 
terror of the ignorant, and until the appearance of Sir Isaac Newton these 
jhaenomena. were very imperfectly understood. Cassini and de la Hire 
ave solved matty of the difficulties : the plate, course, and the parallax of 
‘these heavenly badies are accurately determined, and.the time of their voyage 
through the regions of space to their return, is, in many instances, precisely 
ascertained. To record their appearance is not therefore How a-méete Water 
of idle curiosity, but is conneéted with the departments of astronomy macst 
essential to the elucidation ‘of that sublime science. leriitin bla sede 
If, therefore, you should not have received this account) of the new,cas 
met by any other'chammel, you will, perhaps, consider this letter deserving 
@ corner in your magazine. ty ii bate as yee 





Commerce by the Black Binks r:2ds 3 09 4s8 ldo 


Mr. Epitor, Paris, 20th Vendemaire, O&. 12.. 
‘NEAR the conclusion of your last number, alluding to the commercial 
treaty with the Sublime Porte, you attribute a degree of importance to our 
‘aequisition of free access to the Black Sea, which 1 much fear it docs not 
TVe. : 
This trade has hitherto been conducted by the Turks and Greeks, who 
ere chatgesble with great mismanagement ; but the opposition they, will 
give must be a very serious obstruction. The trade cannot be advantage- 
ously conducted without the establishment of a company at Constantingple, 
and of faétories at the principal ports of the Euxine: these must be in- 
vested with authority by the exeeutive government of: the Porte,’ and the 
tributary princes must be constrained to submit to the.new regulations of 


‘ @ommercial intercourse. _ 


The danger of that sea is another impediment. The masters of vessels in 
this navigation have at this day no marine charts, and the compass they use 
is very defective. When they lose sight of land they. know little of the 
direétion they take, and great numbers of these adventurers fall a sacrifice 
to their own ignorance. Besides the defect of pilotage the naasters at 
wholly unacquainted with the mode of loading their vessels: the light mer- 
chandise is frequently placed below, and the more ponderous in the higher 
Parts of the vessel without order; the cargo in consequence frequently 
shifts its position, the equilibrium is lost, and the vessel perishes. =, 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, M. Peyssonnell considers it-ver 
doubtful if it would be politic at present to introduce French shippin; pe 
the Euxine Sea: he supposes it would excite a genexal alarm ; that ‘the ig- 
trusion of a Christian vessel would lead other European nations to 
the same privilege, and that the innovation would immediately induce a 
decrease in the price-of European : merchandize, and. an augmentation ip 
that of Asiatic produce. ' hx “to Rursshowe 

This intercourse with the coast of the Black Sea must iatetinp a) = 
tient endurance and certain loss: the progress will be gradual, and fal 
‘success doubtful. Wehatever may be the event with, to. the. ‘c= 
public, the benefit to the Mahometan Prince is obvious, -Irance, in ba 

' ° 


rei 
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to preserve the eastern trade, in which her interests, real or imaginary, will | 
_ be involved, must become a — protector of the Turkish empire, for 
the elevation of a Christian Prince to the Ottoman throne, would destroy 


all her commercial superiority in that part of the world. 
If these refleCtions will appease pid gprs or alleviate the anxiety of 
y at liberty to insert ~ - —_ 


the British merchant, you are perf 
miscellany 


———= ee 
ALLEGORY. 


On the Dispute respetting Precedency, between the Belles Let- 
tres and the Fie Arts. Translated from the German of 
KLorsTock. : 


THE Belles Lettres and the Fine Arts had often solicited Taste to decide 
their old quarrel on the subject of precedency ; but he had always the ad- 
dress to defer his decision. The exposition of a poem and a picture in his 
temple rekindled the dispute more warmly than ever, and the judge had no 
Jonger an excuse. It is said, that some inquisitive glances, which he cast 
on the poem, while he should have been occupied in examining the pice 
ture, had rekindled the ancient animosity of the two parties; and he was 
obliged to let them plead their cause. 

Painting, ArchiteCture, Engraving, and Music, confided the defence of 
their rights to Sculpture. 

Philosophy, not she who, in modern times, having divorced the belles 
lettres, teaches useless things in large volumes, which are not read; not she 
who, never sacrificing to the Graces, expresses herself in an uncouth and 
barbarous style ; but she, whose favourite was Socrates, pleaded in her own 
name, and in that of poetry, eloquence, and history.’ 

The Belles lettres having consented that Sculpture should speak, she began 
in these terms : : 

*¢ Our jadge will, no doubt, permit us to mention a reproach which has 
been applied to him of being sometimes uncertain respecting the object of the 
contest at present in question. As we have no share in that reproach, we 
have the more reason to flatter ourselves that he will pronounce in our fa~ 
vour. In faé&t our rights are established by incontestible titles. Do not 
his favorites, the amateurs and connoisseurs of the beautiful, in travelling 
through the cities honoured with his particular prote¢tion, stop solely to 
admire our productions. To us cities owe their eminence. It is not the 
proprietors of the sumptuous palaces, enriched by our treasures, who induce. 
the traveller to stop: how few of them are worthy of his attention ! But 
the eye of the connoisseur regards with complacency the order and fine pro= 

ttions of architeéture : he admires by turns the creative power of paint- 
ing, the noble labours of engraving, and the animation which, in my hand, 
the chisel communicates to the marble. He there also meets our com- 

anion music, who can detain him by her melodious harmony alone; but 
soon hurries away to traverse the gardens embellished by Venus and the 
Graces, or to return to the gallery, where he‘sees nature faithfully repre 
sented by the works of art. Can the sight of a colleétion of books pro- 
cure such delicious enjoyments to the amateur of the beautiful? He there 
sees works pretended immortal buried in the dust, sad monuments of the 
wanderings or useless efforts of the human understanding, which the pe- 
nury alone of authors, or their insatiable avarice reproduces peciodically, 
under new forms, and in other languages. But notwithstanding these: 
contrivances, they would have no buyers, if Engraving did not deign to 


Beside, 





‘ornament them with her productions.. 











-images’ to the admiration and the gratitude of ‘men 
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'¢, Besides, nothing is so common as a book ; its low price puts it within the 
reach of every body ; and what purpose'‘can it serve, ‘ifit be not to charm 
idleness, and often to present false ideas to the reader, who, by his own 
reflections, would arrive more certainly at the knowledge of truth. How 
infinitely more useful are our works ! Architeture renders the habitations of 
men/ agreeable by the conveniences, which she skilfully distributes in them. 
Sculpture, Painting, and Engraving immortalize ew and great men of all 
nations. Could the remembrance of the benefactors of pring Ag pre- 
served, if we did not, in public places, in colleétions‘of the works of art, 
and even in the dwellings of individuals, ——— Par their. li 
i leasure and gaiety 
would be banished from the earth, if Music did not detain them by her 
melodious songs, and her harmonious concerts. She can affect the most 
unsociable man ; her enchanting power softens his manners by developi 
the sensibility of his soul. A’ misplaced modesty would hurt our cause : 
let us then boldly affirm, that in all res we deserve a preference over 
our neighbours. ‘The flowers, with which we liberally strewthe thorny 
paths of life, never fade; and their charms embellish all its ages. Superior 
to our rivals, we imitate nature; our productions: act. direétly on the 
senses, ‘and by their means we agreeably occupy the imagination. and the 
heart. Truth gives a new charm to our imitations ; while the Belles-let~ 
tres. make fainfel efforts feebly to copy nature; they work solely for the 


“heart and the imagination ; and the vivacity of the: latter must finish. the 


icture. nig 

«6 But let as not wander into philosophical researches on the merit of this 
precious superiority which distinguishes our productions. It is sufficient 
that the superiority exists, and that all the world acknowledges it: the 
esteem in which we are held is at least equal to that ‘of which the Belles 
Lettres can boast ; and we often even excel them in’ number and import- 
ance of suffrages. We shall perhaps be reproached that we are lesssensible 
of the value of glory than our rivals; it undoubtedly animates our labours ; 


. but, ‘by their own example, we may be erage to ally it with utility ;.it 


is an additional motive ‘to excite emulation, that our chef-d’ceuvres, by 
multiplying our successes, frequently add to our fortune:”” all 
Philosophy spore in her turn, and said, ** Our rivals aye asserted their 
pretensions with: a vivacity and loftiness, which a cause; be= 
fore a judge like ours, does not require. In general, they will: not deny 
that’ we have, ‘at all times, rendered them more.justice than -we have re- 
ceived. at their hands.. The genius:necessary for the production ef their 
works aéts in:a:narrower circle, and has:not perhaps the elevation; which 
characterises that by which we are animated..-It-appeats ‘to us,,at least, that 


’ this observation alone may prove the arrogant tone of :theit apology: ‘We 


think more nobly ; and, far from denying their merit, we'are going to men- 
tion what they can farther do for their adyancement. : i 

. © Religion can become much more: imposing. by the aid of the fine arts ; 
and its sublime truths, so to speak, rendered sensible in their productions, 
act with greater force on the hearts ofimen. . er yols.odv 

‘The subjects which Sculpture and: Painting takefrom sacred history,.to 
ornament the monuments raised by architecture, excite and maintain pitty. 
Engraving cannot appear on a scene'so vast; but acting, in a narrower 


sphere, its successes would be more multiplied, if, in its representations, exe 


pression were united with truth. And how does church-music elevate the 
mind, when, stripped of its superfluous ornaments, it speaks to the heart, by 
an affecting and simple melody, displaying all-its resources. to. celebrate 
worthily the sublime object ofitssong! . - : tweagw 

‘* But notwithstanding the impartial justice which we desire to render. out 
adversaries, ; 
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cadversaries, wwe still think that we merit the preference ; and we progeed te 
establish the dlaims which render us.worthy of it. — ' 
rv Qur-ivals pretend to excelusin beauty, The meneit of our judge ren- 
dets, cven in that respect, all discussion: useless.. The effects produced by 
‘beauty are certain perceptions and agreeable’ sensations, whose vivaeity. 
subtilty, aud force determine ‘the different shades of the beautiful. When 
‘we prove that we produce the same effects with more success, and that the 
-eum of our means, in respect to what is susceptible of a fine representation, 
ssorpasses the number of of our rivals, they will yield us, without dif- 
-eulty, the palm. 

** That ene, among you, who does not work for the eyes, can, it is true, 

“express many things'which her companions cannot ; but, as these have, in 
sother respects, the same advantage, there results from it a compensation, 
~~whjch assigns to all a very limited sphere. 
: sof Youcwork for the imagination and for the heart; sa do we; but we.aet 
«directly, and you act through the medium of the senses. ‘That circumstance, 
vwhich appears 'so favourable to you, turns, in another point.of view, to your 
«disadvantage.. The mind, too much occupied with the report of the . 
«does not act with a warmth equal to the effect of an immediate impulse. . It 
-reccives, without distraction, and feels more strongly, the impulses which we 
communicate...) (v a: Nas 


oot But independent of that advantage, we should always have that of modi- 


fying .to infinity, the representation of objects, and of offering them to: the 
imagination, under new forms, while you are obliged to abide by ane. By 
riwhat kind of:image.or of harmony would you follow us through the diffe- 


gent degrees ito which we can ascend? and can you. affect the heart: 90 


ostrongly aswecan’?. What-statue, what picture, has.ever occasioned. the 
ashedding of:a tear? In that Music.alone approaches us. 

-t10# Every: action which you represent, is, and:can be, , but the.action of a 
omoment. “What a succession of situations, the one more beautiful than the 
: other, ‘arecentained in the AEneid? How many artists, and what ‘time, 
itwould be required to paint them? Do you think that he, who had not tedd 
ythe Aineid,/ would know it perfeotly, after having coatemplated that gallery ? 


Hew many new things, which your pictures cannot nepresent, would -he - 


1 find in’ reading Virgil? ' 1) a ' 
-o 66 When we farther observe, that itis impossible for your. greatest masters 
yto.express,vin any of your,languages, intellectual beauty, -you will perhaps 
-answet that it is not in your departments but will it cease:to be a merit, be- 
sicause #t is dbove your power to represent it? Will the sublime thoughts of 
cour great authors not charm men of sense. of all ages, because your statues 
tayOur pictores, and your songs,.cannotexpressthem? 
2 /° «6 Bupletus hasten'to make known.the most important title tothe support 
. - mfour cause; > We teach virtue with a success that you; could never equal, 
if even your labours had that:noble view. .We.are then more useful than 
: you. to ‘perfect the moral sense ‘of man. is our principal object; we are 
even obliged'to: renounce the desite to please, whem itis contrary to that. 
We degrade ourselves, we ccase to to be beautiful, when: moral beauty.is 
owwanting, ‘Phat: great-nation;.who was mistress of the world, has immar- 


-talised ‘hor name by'that which she has :conferred on.us, humane. ‘Theex- | 


“apetionce of ages ‘has proved the truth and justice of that denomination. 
~29 Sua station becomes flourishing by:agricultute, commerce, good laws; and 
sthestudy of-the-high sciences. But -will ‘that nation be happy? She cap- 
fat become so but by-virtue. ‘Neither riches, sciences, nor laws, can:pro- 
2ieave her that-advantace, without moral truths. 4s 
«« The power which we have of direéting the ‘heart and.mind of man.in 
vuthese impottant-tesearches, of making bim‘love his duties, and of thus con- 
‘duGiag-him continually taward happiness; this advantage, I say, is “ 
sole 
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sole one, of which we have.a right to be proud, and, without whith, our 
efforts would neither be glorious nor useful. We admit, with pleasure, 








































































































a that the fine arts can also'impart some charms to virtue; but we.dare main- 
“a tain, without danger of contradi&tion, that.their means are insufficient for, 
extending its empire. . From their nature, beauty, more than. utility, seems; 
-¥ to be the object of their productions ; for what,they can express is very. cit= 
Aa cumscribed,, and incapable of producing that succession of ideas and of sen- 
* timents, which must be excited in the heart of man, to make him perceive 
the charm of virtue... Music, generally cultivated, serves, indeed,..to.tem- 
i“ per the character of man, and to render him more.sociable. Sculpture, and 
her amiable sisters, purify and perfect his taste, by direting him. toward: 
Beauty, incessantly represented under new forms; they render him more 
be, delicate in the choice of his pleasures: that merit.belongs, also, to our pro 
= duétions, even to those which are Jess useful than agreeable. But all these 
ms efforts are limited to a simple preparation, which disposes the heart more 
as easily to receive impressions of moral beauty, and do not suffice to render 
a nation virtuous. 
ce ** It will, perhaps, be objected to us that we forget the force of the example’ 
pat of great men ; but how can we forget what constitutes our glory ? Have we 
: not always diffused, with a liberal hand, the most precidus endowments of 
those privileged beings who do honour to humanity ? And who, better than’ © 
ie We, can transmit the example of their virtues to future ages? Our rivals’ 
9A have also'this power; but in an infinitely smaller degree. {s it by their’ 
the works, or by ours, that posterity is enabled to see Socrates as he was? 4 
By ‘* Great men themselves, whose example is of such high moral utility, are 
: fi. less so when they do not enjay our protection. In truth, they do not, on 
iffe- that account, cease to be virtuous; but they are deprived of the most. power- 
t As ; ful motive for being so. Let us be supposed to, be strangers to a whole na- 
ane tion ; its language shall be poor, feeble, without suppleness, ‘and without 
; energy, as little adapted for prose as for poetry; it cannot embellish any, 
of a moral beauty, or will speak of it in an ignoble style; every thing useful andi 
p the important, which can be:happily expressed in prose, will remainuunknown;' 
hime, history, by not judging the past ages, will not make'their great eveats serve 
famees as instruction to posterity, or she will entirely-disfigure them; in fine, I 
lery ! myself (for I may now be permitted to cite myself ) rendered unintelligible 
id che by a scholastic method, should have but Futile researches and vain subtil- 
' ties, which. have no conneétion with the knowledge of man, and of his hap- 
asters piness, for my object ; I-should then be no Jonger the guide and the friend 
thaps of sound reason, and should, in vain, endeavour to restrain the imagina~ 
ty, be- tion heated by an indiscreet curiosity. A false taste’ would seize all minds ; 
hts of a miserable play of words, or indecent pleasantries, would smother all idea 
atues, ot moral beauty. But Jet some of our proiluctions:be given to that nation ;: 
, what a happy revolution. would they not operate, by re¢tifying: the taste, 
apport teaching true beauty, and rendering virtue more amiable? ; Wosy 
equal, Our rivals have considered our prgductions in a very unfavourable point: 
|} than of view, and yet they serve to adorn the mind with the most»beautiful 
we are images, and to attract the heart with a charm mote irresistible than all their 
o that. united forces. In their eyes, the long duration of our-works is undoubtedly 
auty.3s their greatest fault. In effect, should we have known that Greecey:so fae. 
mmar- mous in the history of ages, if the writings of its great men had not come 
rhe ex: | down to us? What remains of that first land of the sciences, the Belles 
oA Lettres, and the Arts? Countries formerly fertile, rendered sterile and de~ 
ws, and sert, by the ignorance, barbarity, and despotism under which slaves, un- 
he cane worthy the name of theif glorious ancestors, vegetate. Our Horace says of: 
an pro- his works, ** |-have-faised a monument more durable than: brass; more 
; majestic than the famous pyramids of Egypt, which will outlast the de- 
man.in struction of ages.’” Our rivals will not, certainly, contest the truth of 
Pad Van. IL. F this 
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this predi@tion, accomplished according to the unanimous suffrage of ¢ivi- 
lized nations. an 

‘* Are our authors, who immortalize themselves by good works, less esti- 
thable because they procure but glory and little profit? Many of them very 
far surpass your Raphael : do they the less merit that just preference, be- 
cause extraneous circumstances, which favoured your artist, have not con- 
curred to augment their fortune? It would be as ridiculous to condemn the 
desire of receiving the reward of labour, as to establish, hy the importance 
of that reward, the exclusive measure of the merit of a work.” 

Philosophy having ceased to speak, both parties waited the decision of 
o judge with an anxiety which is described in an inimitable manner by 

irgil : : 
. Trepidantia haurit 
Corda pavor pulsans laudumque arreGta cupido. 


_'The God of Taste seemed plunged in a profound reverie; not that he 
‘was uncertain to whom to adjudge the prize. It is even pretended that he 
cast a gentle look, mixed with pity, on the rivals of the Belles Lettres; 
but his silence seemed probably to arise from uncertainty, whether he 
should not also psonounce respecting the aid which these last preferably 
merit from the Public, on account of their greater moral utility, How- 
ever, his irresolution did not continue long; from the moment he felt, that 
policy required a decision. At length, as he was going to pronounce sen- 
tence, he was interrupted by an unexpected occurrence. 
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IT is an observation of Addison’s, in the Freeholder, that, since the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, the chief 'posts of honour and trast in the state have 
been filled by men below the rank of nobility, who have almost uniformly 
been chosen from the profession of the law. To the factious humour in 
which that great writer first ventured this observation, we must impute what 
he has stated to be the grounds of this preference with the sovereign ; a dis- 
jnclination on the part of men of high birth and honour to be dependent on 


his caprice or instrumental to his tyeranens which necessarily compelled 
O, 


him to seek his ministers among such, who, very ambitious of no other 
rewards but royal favour, and who, as mere tools of his own’making,. he 
might use or lay aside at pleasure. ‘This remark must be taken ‘* with some 
grains of allowance.’’ Such, perhaps, very seldom was, and at this day, 
has very rarely been, the case. The business of government is at present 
more scientific ; it requires a kind of regular training, and the first elements 
of its knowledge must be studied in the profession of the law. As govern- 
ments grow older, they become more intricate in their system of action ; 
the features of infancy are scarcely giscernible ; the traces of simplicity 
which once characterized them.are obliterated by the shocks of time. It has 
been found necessary to innovate, to repel the tide of corruption, which, 
instead of being checked, has only been diverted'to another channel, and 


again requires the same opposition to its destructive progress. Thus new | 


medicines must daily be applied to the support of that crazy constitution, : 


which, in the morning of its youth, walked so uprightly. and so vigorously 5" 


and the crutches of its old age must be sought in the virtue, wisdom, 
and experience of its ministers. The science of the law has thus become 
the moving principle in the administration of our affairs ; it is the only path 
to eminence in our state, and is, indeed, a kindvof focus, which draws to 
itself, as a center, the brightest flashes of intellectual strength, and the 
scattered rays ef a thousand minds, 
These 
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‘These preliminary remarks may not be judged unnecessary, when the 
character is considered of which we have promised to give a sketch.—Jolin, 
Lord Eldon, the present Chancellor of Great Britain, was the son of a trades 
man in the north of England, who had the incumbrance ofa great family, 
and but little to support it. From the scanty profits of his business, 
was, nevertheless, enabled to give his son a good education, tointroducé him 
at Oxford, where he became a graduate, and to enter him a student of the 
Middle-Temple in the year 1772. His life, we believe, opened with but 
faint prospeot of success; for though a well-directed industry might surmount 
all ditficulties’in the study of the law, yet a discouraging timidity of charac- 
ter seemed to indicate, that knowledge, thus laborious! acquired, would not 
be very successful in the practice of his profession. ‘The bar is, at this pre- 
sent moment, crowded with men, who, but for this natural impediment, 
would soon advance to the highest elevation; men, than whom none afe 
more objects of compassion, whose powers can alone operate in silence and 
solitude, who are disconcerted by opposition, or who, when brought to 
the touch of competition, sink into an insignificance, which is the morte 
mortifying as not being the saree of any conscious defect, but an 
incapacity to call into use those intellectual stores, which, though great, ate 
not always at command. What advances young Scott had made in learning 
previously to the.time of his entering the Temple, we cannot pretend to 
determine. It is certain, unless a foundation be laid, no solid superstruc- 
ture of sound learning can be raised; and, as the law is now considered, 
not merely a series of precedents; or collection of positive precepts, but asa - 
scheme of wise and rational government, ‘it seems necessary, as the first step 
to success, that the student should embark in it with at least a moderate por- 
tion of useful and elegant literature. How much the profession has suffered 
from the want of a good taste in letters is sufficiently obvious in the present 
state of eloquence at the bar. It has been a little rashly asserted, that talents 
in this profession never fail of rewarding the possessor with honour and 
emolument. If this were only said to excite emulation, we should not, per- 
haps, object to it, but, when laid down as a general maxim, it is not ¢n- 
titled to the same indulgence. In every line of life, interest and favour are 
required to smooth the difficulties of advancement ; they may sometimes, 
indeed, raise us to'a false elevation, in which, as deception cannot alwa 
prosper, they are unable to support us ; but without the smile of patronage, 
and the hand of introduction, talents can scarcely command*appearing for 
themselves, or, ifheard, are received with prejudice, and dismissed without 
notice or distinction. : 

The attornies and solicitors of the courts, for the most pait, bestow their 
briefs with a view to theit own interest ; and being incapable of aicngt- 
ing merit themselves, they act wholly under the influence of the prejudice of 
others. This remark ‘is not rashly ventured ; it will be verified by the report 
of halfthe bar! In short, in law, as in physic, there are particular favourites, 
and monopolisers of practice, who owe their success to interest, fashion, - 
capfice, and sometimes to still meaner and more unbecoming practices, We 
hope this will not be taken in any offensjve + fay but if 1¢ should happen 
to any of our readers to frequent the leocesof an attorney in one profession, 
and of an apotherary in the other, he will at once perceive the long train of 





_ causes which contribute to the success both of the physician and the lawyer. 


The usual time having elapsed, Mr. Scott was called to the bar. According 
to the modern form.of-legal education, the studént generally passes the two 
last years of his probation in the office of a special pleader, or conveyancer. 
This isthe: mechanical part of the study of the law, and this method, though 
once in great contempt, ever since the time of the late Sir Francis Buller, w! 
was himself’ a special pleader, has been revived. The knowl to be ac- 
quired in these offices is certainly — highest importance, It we in 
: 2 ag 
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being well acquainted with cases out of the common routine of practice, and 
preparing, with more deliberate accuracy, the pleadings for counsel, with 
references to assist the memory ; and, in cases of much difficulty, the very 
speech of the advocate is often manufactured in the office of the special 
pleader. Mr. Scott, we know, had this advantage in his legal studies ; 
which, with a constant attendance on the courts, and an unabating ardour 
of reading in his rooms, joined to the benefits he derived from an acquaint- 
ance with many mén of eminence in the profession, had furnished such 
‘treasures of information, as seemed at present, however, to promise him suc- 
_cess rather from chamber practice than as a pleader at the bar. It was some 
time before he could prevail upon himself to appear in the courts ; and, at 
once to humour his timidity and turn his stores of knowledge to some ace 
count, he commenced the career of active lifeas a draughtsman in Chancery. 
Close confinement, and constant emplovment at the desk, at length im- 
paired his health, and, what was worse, had not much mended his fortune. 
The tone of his mind, indeed, was a kind of sickly despondency which too 
hastily determined him to quit the metropolis, where his hopes had been 
baffled by continued disappointments, and to seek a more humble establish- 
ment in the bosom of his native province. _How near he was to the com- 
pletion of this proje&t may be judged from his having sold his chambers, 
and tak:n leave of most of his friends. At length one of those lucky cir- 
cumstances, which determine the fate of prosperous men, occurred, and at 
once overthrew his modest design, and introduced him to the glare of pub- 
lic notice. A deceased solicitor, of great reputation, as well from his un- 
sullied integrity as the skilful knowledge of his profesion, reasoned with 
him on the absurdity of bis retirement, and by the force of friendly ex,.0s- 
tulation, jcined with the assurance of his own assistance, encouraged him 
to.make one more trial, and ¢Aa‘ trial as a pleader at the bar of the Courts. 
It was now that the tissue of life, which had at first unravelled itself but 
with faint hopes, discovered in its progress colours more brilliant and attrac- 
tive. It is to the honour of Lerd Thurlow, that no one was more 
_ acute in his discernment of merit, or more eager in his efforts to obtain 
for it the distinétion it deserved. Whilst he presided in the Court of 
Chancery, however the gross and sometimes undignified petulance of his 
"manner might offend those of nice and delicate feeling, he was yet much 
beloved by the junior advocates, whom he was ever studious to sift, to use 
“his own expression, ‘* to see what was worth in them,’’ and if he found 
his investigation, favourable, he would make them a volintary offer of 
his protection and patronage. To the discernment of this distinguished 
nobleman, Mr. Scott was indebted for his rise. - He had not long been in 
full practice, when, by his patron’s advice, he was admitted within the bar; 
in other words, was allowed to wear a * silk. gown.’ By degrees he sur- 
mounted his natural timidity, and engrafted upon his character some of the 
dronze of the profession, sufficient at least to fit him for that self-collected- 
ness in argument, and quickness of reply, so necessary for the wranglers of 
the bar. His talents were not long even without a more flattering notice ; 
they were soon required to act in a still wider sphere, and .were impressed 
into the service of Government. In the year 1783, (the memorable era of 
the famous India bill), Mr. Scott obtained a seat in Parliament, for the 
borough of Weobly ; and he was advanged to the office of Solicitor Ge- 
neral in 1788. In the very intricate affair of the regency, when the con- 
uct of the two Houses was to be governed rather by the rules of general 
reason than the constrained interpretation of scanty precedents, Sir John 
_ Scott has been generally supposed to have supplied the basis of Mr. Pitt’s 
bill; this, however, we can deny from good authority ; the whole of the 
deal part was framed under the advice of Lord Thurlow, and Sir John 
. Scott, from the zeal with which he defended it in the House of Commons, 
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‘was erroneously supposed to have planned, what he in fa only detailed. 
In 1793 he was appointed Attorney General, an office at that timé well 
requiring his great talents to -fill it. Such was the thea disturbed com- 
plexion of the times, and so rapid the progress of democratic licentiousness, 
that he was compelled by his station to prosecute many, who, justly or not, 
we are unable to determine, were Gadpedted of treason against the State. In 
1799, he was made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and rewarded with 
a peerage. The resignation of the Earl of Roslyn advanced him to his 
present elevation, which he fills with distinguished ‘honour, and in perfec 
confidence with the present Ministers. aR 
As we have little concern with the political differences of party, we shall 
not stay to examine his Lordship’s conduct on that head, any further than 
to compliment him ‘with a perfet consistency in the principles which he 
professed. As a lawyer he is the first, as well in dignity as in reputation. 
Yet complaints have undoubtedly been made in his courts against the tar- 
diness of his decisions. “To add delay where there is too much already is 
unquestionaoly a fault; but it would be difficult on any good grounds to 
prove it upon his Lordship ; and it isnot improbable but that spleen and dis- 
content may interpret mature deliberation and long ripening decision, into 
dilatory irresolution and useless procrastination. Such objections, how- 
ever, have often been insinuated, and the alledged tediousness of his deci- 
sions has not unfrequently provoked some gentlemen of the bar to a rather 
unbecoming ifritation. his Lordship often refers with much glee to an 
anecdote of Sir Charles Gould, and shelters his delays under a reply which 
the Justice once made to a certain Law Lord, who, when the seals were in 
commission, expostulating with Sir Charles, one of the commissioners, 


agaiust the dilatoriness of his decisions, received from him this memorable - 


answer :—‘* My delays are my, pride, because they are at least the result of 
the most mature wisdom | have; and I only hope, my Lords, when you come 
-to my years, you will be able to refle& on your delays with as much ‘satis- 


‘faction as | now do upon mine.”’ 


We dare venture to assert, that, during the chancellorship of Lord E]- 
don, few appeals will be made to the House of Lords, and still fewer of his 
decisions be reversed. If in any thing we may be permitted to account him 
faulty, itis in a kind of undignified obsequiousness to some of the elder 
pratitioners of the Court, of whom. he seems rather more in awe.than a 
chancellor ought to be. But what is not venial on. the side of modesty! 
As a peer of Parliament, and speuker of the house, his conduct has been 
every way praiseworthy. This situation is certainly more difficult to fill 
in one house than in the other. There isa jealousy attending our hereditary 
nobles which makes them ever suspicious of the behaviour of the person 
that fills the chair; and, before the time of Lord Thurlow, this petulance 


- was not unfrequently vented in wanton provocation against the Chancellor 


for the time being. The stubborn and decisive charaéter of this nobleman 
made him resolute in maintaining the dignity of his station, and asserting 
its full independence; he succeeded, gloriously succeeded, and since then 
the privileges of the chair have been regarded equally sacred-in ane house as 
the other. It is observed, that lawyers, when once in Parliament, become 
strongly inflamed with the itching desire of reaown;—in-other words, the 
* ardor Lgquendi;’ but it is, at the same time, remarked, that their eloquence 
is not successful; and whatever it may have of. energy or propriety, that 
it possesses taste and elegance in a. very undue proportion.» That eloquence 
which has kindled a court, overborne the prejudices.of-a jury, and wrested, 
by the strong hold of the passions, the decisions, of .justice, is no. souner 


- advanced to the chamber over-head, than its Boa sleep, it¢ faculties are 


shriveled, its energies quite dead !—Like the English bull-dog, unconquer- 
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able on its own ground, its courage is Jost, its strength gone, its vigour 
decayed, when once transported from its native soil. 

Lord Eldon furnishes no exception to this general rules-That he speaks 
well, it would be absurd to deny, as his matter is always copious, his ideas 
quick, and his sentiments fluent; but it must be confessed, that there is 
something of ardour, something of comprehension, something of grace, 
something of invention, still wanting, to complete the orator. e cannot 
omit the remark, that Lord Eldon, among other things peculiar to his cha- 
racter, has a style of oratory, which either the increased taste of the times, 
or perhaps nothing more than the natural varieties of fashion, has now 
wholly antiquated. Jn the earlier periods ef science, when learning was 
more elementary, the method of argumentation in general use was strictly 
according to the forms of logic. ¢ bar was most infected with this pe- 
dantry ; the arguments of the counsel were not only strictly syllogistic, but 
rendered obscure, and often times unintelligible by metapbysical subtil- 
ties. It was no uncommon thing, in the days of Coke, to hear one counsel de~ 
‘Amanding of the other, whether his argument was in * Barbara or Celarent,’ and 
a judge with some passion to interrupt a hasty pleader, with a negatur 
minor, domine. ‘The Chancellor is the only Judge of the Present day, who, 
in the refinement of this century, still preserves the rust of the schools. 

Imagination can covet no fairer view of private life than what is afforded 
by his Lordship ; and it. must be the wish of every one, when the hour of 
retirement shall summon him to the bosom of domestic consolation, , that 
he may enjoy that happiness in the reflection of a well-spent life, which 


the prize of virtuous integrity alone, 
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Travels in Upper. and Lower Egypt, in Company with several Divisions of the 
French Army, during the Campaigns of General Bonaparte in that Country ; and 
published under his immediate Patronage, by Vicant Denon, embellished with 
numerous Engravings: translated by Arthur Atkin. In 2 vols, 4to. 4. 4s. 

, Or in 3 vols. 8vo,.2d. 29.*° Longman and Rees. 


~ WHETHER the luminous philosophy of the Brahmins was transplanted 
to the shores of the Nile; or whether the natives of the Indian peninsula re- 
ceived their admirable precepts of social and political economy from the sub- 


eas of the Pharaohs and Sesostris, it is foreign to our purpose to enquire. 
ut it will not be disputed that Egypt was the centre, the nursery whence 
the rudiments of science, the principles of legislative policy extended their 
benign influence over the westetn half of the ancient world. It will not be 
denicd, that, before the barbarous hordes of European climes had aban- 
doned their forests and their caves, whilst they were stil! strangers to the so- 
cial arts of civilized life, the enlightened natives of the country, the most 
celebrated of the African continent, perhaps of the universe, were enjoying 
ages of uninterrupted prosperity and opulence, under tlie sage government 
ot its primitive monarchs. Had Herodotas, and other writers of antiquity, 
been totally silent on this ‘head ; had history not recorded a single trait of 
their glory and magnificence; yet the stupendous monuments of human in- 
dustry, which, towering above the accumulated’ wreck of ages, mock the 
puny ravages of ignorant rapacity and malicious enthusiasm, would afford 
incontestible evidence of unbounded resources, of an immense population. 


itis, therefore, the more to be regretted that the information we possess, 


relative to the ancient state of this famous kingdom, its internat polity, and 


* A compressed edition of this work, by Mr. Kendal, -in.2 vols. 8v0, .is published by : 
‘Mr. Crosby. 
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the manners of its inhabitants, is confined within such contra¢ted limits. 
It.is even to be feared, that any attempt to encrease our scanty store of 
knowledge in these-subjeéts, however successful it may be, can but pars 
tially supply the existing deficiency, till a key thall be discovered to the 
mysterious signification of the innumerable hieroglyphic and other inscrip~ 
tions on all the nrenuments of Egyptian antiquity. “ 

Of the lively interest excited by résearches tending to this objec, the im- 
patience with which the publication before us was expected, and the avidity’ 
with which it was received, afford sufficient testimony. This favourable 
prepossession is justified, upon perusal, by the numerous attractions which 
the work possesses; The circumstances under which the author’s labours 
were performed, his easy, agreeable style, the general spirit of humanity 
and benevolence that pervades the narrative, the very interruptions’ he ex~ 
perienced in his researches from the military operations, and the fidelity and 
accuracy apparent in every part of his details, combine to throw ‘into his 
work an interest and a charm rarely to be met with. 

. M. Denon, an excellent draughtsman, and already known to the Public,’ 
by his Travels in Sicily, embarked in the fleet under the: command of Bona- 
arte, as one of the Savans, who accompanied the Egyptian-expedition.: 
The proceedings:of that fleet, till its arrival at the place of destination,’ are’ 
well known. ‘The stormiing of Alexandria, and subsequent military ope+ 
rations, are subjects of equal notoriety. a 

On the dreary picture ‘of the city of Alexandria, after its capture, the 
author speaks in the following terms: ’ at 

‘* It would be impossible for me to describe what [felt on landing at 
Alexandria, where there was no one to receive us, Or to prevént our going’ 
on shore. We could scarcely prevail on a group of beggars, leaning ow 
their crutches, to point out to us the head-quarters, *All'the Houses wére 
shut : those who had not dared to. fight, had fled; and ‘those:who had net 
been killed in the combat, had concealed themselves, forfear of being: pat 
to death, according to the oriental custom. Every thing? was’ new to odt 
sensations; the soil, the form of the buildings, the persons, customs, aiid: 
language of the inhabitants. The first prospe& which presented itself to 
our view, was: an extensive. burying-groundy. covered swith innumerable’ 
tomb-stones of white ‘marble, on a white soili © Among these monuments 
were seen wandering several meagre women, with long tattered: garniests,: 
resembling so many ghosts. The silence was only interrupted: by the 
screeching of the kites, which hovered over this sanctuary of death. «We 
passed from thence into narrow and deserted streets. During the whole of: 
my progress through this long and melancholy city, Europe and its guiety” 
were brought to my recolleétion only by the chirping: and activity ‘of the! 
sparrows. I could not recognize the dog, the friend of mam, the faithful 
and generous companion, the gay and loyal courtier: Here this animale 
a dull and selfish brute, a stranger to the master beneath whose roof he 
dwells, and separated from the inmates, without ceasing to be a slave, 
loses sight of him whose asylum he defends, and on whose bleeding carcase: 
he feeds without abhorrence.”? ' ‘ 

The first Egyptian monament which our author visited':was Pompey’s 
pillar. ‘* This monament,” he says, ** is in the predicament of almost’ 
every thing famous which loses on a near scratiny. It was'named Pompey’s' 
pillar in the fifteenth century, when learning began to recover from the tor= 
pid state in which it had so long languished. At that epoch, men of science, 
but not observers, bestowed names on all the monuments, and these names 
have been handed down by tradition, and without being disputed, from cen- 
tury to century. A monument had been raised to Pompey at Alexandria ; 
it had disappeared, and was thought to be recovered in this pillar or column, 
which has since bee converted into a trophy ereted to the memory of Sep- 

tumius 
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timius Severus. It is, however, placed on the ruins of the ancient eity 
and, in the time of Septimius Severus, the city of the Ptolemies was not. in 

a ruinous stat>. ‘To support this column by a solid foundation, an obelisk. 
has been sunk in the earth, on which is placed a very clumsy pedestal, 
having a fine shaft, and surmounted by a Corinthian capital, of bad work< 
manship. ; 

ss The earth about the foundation of Pompey’s pillar having been cleared 
away by time, two fragments of an obelisk of white marble, the only mo~ 
nument of that substance which I have seen in Egypt, have been added to 
the original base, to render it more solid. 

‘* Excavations made round the circumference of this column would, no 
doubt, afford some information relative to its origins) ‘The shaking of the 
earth, and the form it takes on treading on it, seem to ‘attest that these re- 
starches would not be fruitless. ‘Fhey would, perhaps, discover the base 
and atrium of the portico to which this column belonged, which has been 
the subject of dissertations:made by jiterati,: who: have:seen the drawings 
only, or whose information has been limited to the descriptions of travellers. 
These travellers have neglected to apprize them, that fragments of columns, 
of the same substance and diameter, are found in the vicinity; and that 
the shaking of the earth indicates the destruction of great edifices buried 
beneath, the forms of which may be distinguished on the surface, such as 

a square of a considerable size and a large.circus, the principal dimensions 
of-which may be measured, notwithstanding it is covered with sand and 
Tuins.”” 

+The general appearance and preposterous combination of the materials of 
the edifices in the modern city of Alexandria next -attract the author’s no- 
tice. rt last 
‘« The city of the caliphs, which still exists, was but a diminution of the 
ancient city, notwithstanding it contains, within itself, at this time, plains 
and deserts, The circumvallation being built of ruins, the edifices bring 
unceasingly to the remembrance destruction and ravage. The jambs and 
lintels of the doors of the dwelling-houses and fortresses consist entirely of 
columns of granite, which the workmen have not taken the pains to shape 
to the.use to which they have applied them. ‘They appear to, have been 
left merely with a view to attest the grandeurand magnificence of the build- 
ings the,ruins of which they are. In other places a great: number of co- 
lumns have been-applied to the. construction of the walls, to support and le« 
vel them ; and these columns having resisted the ravages of time, now re- 
semble-hatteriess Jn short, these Arabian and ‘Turkish buildings, the pro- 
dudtions of the necessities of war, display a confusion of epochs and of va- 
rious industries, more striking and more ayproximated examples: of which 
are no where else 10. be found. The Turks more especially, adding absur- 
dity. to profanation, have not only blended with the granite, bricks and cals 
Careous stones, bat even logs and planks,;.and from. these different elements, 
which have so little analogy to each other, and are so strangely united, have 
presented a monstrous assemblage of the splendour of human industry aud 
its degradation.”’ ‘ 

» Having gratified his, curiosity by a.survey of Cleopatra’s needle, and the 
other principal monuments of antiquity in the vicinity, the author embarked, 
in company with General Menou, who had been left at. Alexandria, in con- 
sequence of a wound he. had received at the taking of the city, and arrived 
at Rosetta. From that place he was.a spectator of the battle of Aboukir. 
Being at too great,a distance to discriminate between the hostile fleets, his 
imagination and his hopes gave the victory to his countrymen, and it was 
not until after three days, of the most anxious uncertainty, that the J’rench, 
at Rosetta, were apprized of the annihilation of thejt navy. . ‘Their charac+ 
teristic levity, however, did not forsake them ; the author remarks, ‘* With 

oe respect. 
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respest to our heedless soldiers, they amused themselves at the expence of 
our'seamen who had been beaten; and having heard, that Murad Bey had 
a white camel covered with gold and diamonds, their conversation was en- 
tirely engrossed by Murad Bey and his white camel.’’ , 

‘To those who delight in the study of mankind, the author’s picture of the 
character and habits of the Arab cultivator, and of the roving. Bedouin, will 
be highly interesting ; and to the geographer and physical inquirer, his 
theory of the accumulation of the soil at the mouth of the Nile. appears to 
account, in a manner sufficiently satisfactory, for the progressive avgmenta- 
tions which the Delta is continually receiving. 

‘¢ During one of our reconnoitring parties, (says M, Denon), we returned 
so the doyhass, or bar of the Nile, which was at that time nearly at its greatest 
height, and had an opportunity of seeing the efforts made by the weight of 
this river against the waves of the sea, which, at this season of the year, | 
are impelled twelve hours daily by the north wind, in a direction oppo- 
site to that of the course of the river. Irom this conflict of contending wa- 
ters, there results @ sand bank, which, gradually augmenting, becomes. an 
island, and divides the current of the river, forming two branches, each of 
which has its distin shelf. The eddy of these shelves throws on the beach 
a part of the sand which the current had swept along, and by this heaping up 
of sand, the two branches narrow by degrees, until one of them,is choaked 
up, and the island becomes main land.. ‘The branch which remains. soon 
forms another sand-bank, an island, two new branches, &c. . In this way 
it appears to me, the most natural explanation may be given of the ancient 
geography of the branches of the Nile, as well as of the voyage of Menc- 
laus in Homer, and of the changes of the Delta,.the site of which, might, 
in the first instance, have been a gulf,. then a sandy beach, and, lastly, a 
cultivated country, covered with superb cities, and abundant crops, and in< 
tersected by canals, which, the soil having been either drained or watered 
with skill, might have dispen+ed abundance over the whole of the surface of 
the new country. Afterwards, in the lapse of time, and in consequence of 
the calamities inseparable from revolutions, some of the parts of this terri- 
tory, thus gained: from. the sea may have been. deserted, while others m 
have become salt sptings ; and lakes may have been formed, next destroyed, 
and finally reproduced under a new modification of matter. Canals choaked 
up may have changed their course and have been lost. If this be granted, 
why, in our uncertain researches, do we inquire where the Bolbitine and 
Canopic branches of the Nile, the branch of Berenice, &c, were situated? 

‘* The plants which are produced, in the first place, on the new land, are 
three-or four kinds of sea-weeds, round which the sand throws itself up in 
heaps.’ “From its surface they spring up a-fresh; and their subsequent de- 
cay furnishes a manure, which favors the vegetation of reeds. . These, reeds 
give greater elevation and a greater solidity to the soil, . The date-tree 
now appears, and by its sliade, prevents the sudden evaporation of the mois- 


_ ture, and renders the soil fruitful and productive, as may be seen in the en- 


virons of the fortress of Raschid, from whence, in the time of the Emperor 
Selim, the guns had a. full command of the sea, and which is now a league 
from the sea-shore, surrounded by forests of palm-trees, beneath the shade of 
which other fruit trees flourish, together with al! thé vegetables that are pro- 
‘duced in the best cultivated. gardens.’’ a eat ss Set 
From Rosetta, M. Denon sailed up the, Nile to Cairo, visited the pyra~ 
anids, and proceeded with the‘division of the army; under General Dessa:x, 
to Upper Egypt, in pursuit, of Murad Bey. | The operations of this extras 
-Ordinaty‘campaign are agreeably blended with. local information, observa- 
‘tions on, the charaéter tani’ /maaners} of the: inhabitants, ipteresting incie 


-dents and descriptions of:the massive monuments of ancient Egyptian gran- 
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the temple of Tentyra, as conveying some idea of the general character of 
Egyptian architecture, and of the style of the ornaments and hieroglyphics. 

* We arrived at Tentyra. The first object which I saw, was a small 
temple on the left-hand of the road, in so bad a style and proportions of ar+ 
chiteéture, that, at a distance, 1 took it to be the ruins of a mosque. In 
turning back to the right, I found, buried in a gloomy heap of ruins, 4 
gate, built of enormous masses, covered with Sicroglyphics, and through 
this gate I had a view of the temple. 1 wish I could here tranfuse into the 
soul of my readers the sensation which | experienced. I was too much 
Jost in astonishment to be capable of cool —— all that I had seen hi- 
therto served here but to fix my admiration. This monument seemed to mc 
to have the primitive character of a temple in the highest perfection. Co- 
vered with ruins as it was, the sensation: of silent respeét which it excited 
in my mind, appeared to me a proof of its impressive aspect, and without 
being partial in favour of the antique, I may add, that the whole army ex- 
perienced similat feelings. 

“* The ancient city of Tentyra was. built on the borders of the desert, on _ 
the lowest level of the Lybian chain, the foot of which is washed by the. 
waters of the inundation of the Nile at the distance of a league from its bed. 

“* Nothing is more simple and better put together, than the few lines 
which compose the architecture. The Egyptians, borrowing nothing from 
the style of other nations, have here added no foreign ornament, no super- 
fluity of materials ; order and simplicity are the principles which they have ° 
followed, and they have carried them to sublimity. At this point they 
have stopped, and have attached so much importance to preserving the 
unity of teligo, that though they have loaded the walls of these edifices with 
bas-reliefs, inscriptions, and historical and scientific representations, none of 
these rich additions intersects a single line of the general plan, all of which 
are religiously preserved unbroken; the sumptuous and rich decorations 
which appear to the eye when close to the building, all vanish ata short dis- 
tance, and leave full to view the grand clements of architetural composi- 
tion, which are dictated by sound reason. Jt never rains in this climate ; 
all that is wanted, therefore, is a covering of plat-bands to give shade, but. 
beyond this, neither roof nor pediment are added; the plain slope is the 
principle of solidity ; they have, therefore, adopted this form for every main 
supporter, doubtless with the idea, that stability is the first impression that 
architecture should give, and is an essential constituent of this art. With 
these peopte, the idea of the immortality of the Deity is presented by the 
eternity of his temple; these ornaments, which are always rational, always 
consistent, always significant, demonstrate a steadiness of principle, a taste 
founded upon truth, and a deep train of reasoning ; and if we even had not 
a full conviction of the eminent height to which they had attained in the ab- 
stract sciences, their architecture alone, in the state in which we now find it, 
would give the observer of the present day a high opinion of the antiquity 
of this nation, of its cultivation, and the impressive gravity of its character. 

** I have already said, that I despair of being able to express all that I felt 
on standing under the portico of Tentyra. I felt that I was inthe san 
of the arts and sciences. How many periods presented themselves to my 
imagination at the sight of such an edifice! How many ages of creative in- 
genuity were requisite, to bring a nation to such.a degree of perfection ami 
sublimity in the arts! and how many more of oblivion to cause these 
‘mighty productions to be forgotten, and to bring back the human. rate to 
“the state of nature in which I now found them on. this. very spot! Never 
was there a place which concentrated in a narrower compass the well-mark- 
“ed memorial of a progressive lapse of ages. What unceasing power, what 
riches, what abundance, what superfluity of means must a governinent poe 
sess, which could erect suchan edifice, dnd find, within taal > artists capa . 
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of coneciving and executing the design, of decorating and enriching it with 
every thing that speaks to the eye and the understanding! Never did thé 
Jabour of man shew me the human race in such a splendid point of view: 
in the suins of Tentyra, the Egyptians appeared to me. giants. 

‘* I wished to take every thing on paper, but’ I could hardly venture to be- 
gin the work; 1 felt that not being able to raise my powers;to the height 
which was before my simiong eyes, I should only shew the impertection of 
the imitative art ; for in no place had I ever been surrounded with so many 
objects to elevate my imagination. ‘These monuments, which imprinted. on 
the mind the respect due to the sanctuary of the Divinity, were the open vo- 
lumes in which science was unfolded, morality dictated, and the useful arts 
promulgated ; every thing spoke, every object was animated with the same 
mind. The opéning of the doors, the angles, the most private. recess, still 
presented a lesson, a precept of admirable harmony, and the lightest orna- 
ment on the gravest feature of the architectare revealed, under living images, 
the abstract truths of astronomy. Painting added a further charm to sculp- 
ture and architecture, and produced, at the same time, an agreeable richness 
which did not injure either the general simplicity or the gravity of the whole. 
To all. appearance painting in pt, was then only an auzilisry ornament, 
and not 8 particular art: the sculpture was emblematical, and, if 1 may so 
call it, itectural. Architecture, therefore, was the. great) art, or that 
which was dictated by utility, and we may; from this circumstance alone, 
infer the priority, or at least the superior excellence of the Egyptian over 
the Indian art, since the former, borrowing nothing from the latter, has be- 
come the basis of all that is the subject of admiration in modern art, and of 
what we have considered as exclusively belonging to architecture, the three 


-Greek orders, thie Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. We should. therefore be 


cautious of entertaining the false idea, which is so prevalent, that the Egygs 
tian architecture is the infancy of this art, since it is, in fact, the complete ‘ 
type. pee i ceiiacaa 
mT I was particularly struck with the beauty of the gate, which closed the 
sanctuary of the temple; all the ornaments which architecture has. since 
added to this species of decoration, have only diminished the general:style. 
‘* IT could not expect to find any thing in Egypt more complete, more 
perfect than Tentyra; 1 was confused by the multiplicity of objects,-asto~ 
nished by their ‘novelty, and tormented by the fear of never again’ visiting 
them. On casting my eyes on the ceilings, | had perceived zodiaes, plane~ 
tary systems, and celestial planispheres, represented in a tasteful 
ment; the walls I had observed to be covered with groups of pictures exhi 
biting the religious rites of this people, their labours in agriculture‘and the 
arts, and their moral precepts; | saw that the Supreme Being, the first 
Cause, was every where depicted by the emblems of his attributes ; every 


_ thing: was equally important for my pencil, and I had but a few hours to 


examine, to reflect on, and to copy what it had been the labour of ages to 
conceive, to put together, and to decorate. A series of years might, in- 
decd, have brouyht the arts to a higher degree of perfection in some particue 
Jars, but each temple isso equally finished in all its parts; that they appear 
all to have been executed by the same hand; no one portion is better or 
worse than any other ; there appears neither negligence, nor the bold strokes 
of a more exalted genius: uniformity and harmony prevail throughout. 
The. art. of sculpture, here made subservient and attached to-that of architec- 


" tecture, appears to have heen circumscribed in principle, in method, and in 


style of exccution ;°a single figure expresses nothing, when taken out of its 
exact station in the group, of which it isa part; the sculptor had his de- 
sign chalked out for him, and could not introduce any deviation which 
might alter the true meaning, that it was intended to convey. ‘The per- 
fection given by the Egyptians to the representations of their animals, 

G2 prove:, 
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proves, that they were not without an idea of that bold style which expresses 
much character in a few lines, and their execution tended to the grave and 
to ideal perfection.’ ; ms 

“As to the character of the human figure, as they borrowed nothing from 
other nations, they could only copy from their'own, which is rather delicate 
than fine. The female forms, however, resemble the figure of beautiful 
women of the present day, round and voluptuous, a small nose, the eyes 
long; half shut and turned up at the outer angle, like those of all persons 
whose sight’ is habitually fatigued by the burning heat ef the sun, or the 
dazzling white of snow : the cheeks round and ‘rather thick, the lips pout- 
ing, the mouth large, but cheerful and smiling: in short, the African cha~ 
racter, of which the negro is the exaggerated picture, though perhaps the 
original type. oh the 
* ©The hieroglyphics, which are executed in three different manners, are 
also of three species, and may take their date from as many distinct periods. 
From the examination of .the different edifices which have fallen under my 
eye, I imagine that the most ancient of these characters, are only'simple 
outlines, cut in without relief and very deep’; ‘the next in age, and which 
produce the ‘least effect, are simply in a very shallow relief; andthe third, 
which seem to*belong to a more improved age; and are executed at Tentyra 
more perfe&tly than’in any other part of Egypt, are in relief below the level 
of the outline.’ By'the side of the figures which compose these tabular pieces 
of sculpture, there are small hieroglyphics, which appear to be only the ex~ 
planation of the subjects at large, and in which the forms are much simpli- 
‘fied, so as to give’a more rapid mode of inscription or a kind of short-hand, 
if we may apply the term to sculptire. . 

** A fourth ‘kind of hieroglyphics appears to be devoted simply to orna= 
‘ment : ‘we have improperly termed it, I know not why, the arabesque. It 
was adopted by the Greeks, and.in the age of Augustus, was introduced 
among the Romans ; and in the fifteenth century, during the restoration of 
‘the arts, it was'transmitted by them to us as a fantastic decoration, the pe- 
culiar taste'of which seemed all its merit. Among the Egyptians, who em- 
ployed these "ornaments with equal taste, every object had a meaning or 
‘ moral, and at the ‘same time formed the decoration of the friezes, the Cor- 
‘nices, and the sur-basements of their architeéture. 

“I have discovered at Tentyra the representation of the peristyles of 
temples in caryatides, which are executed in painting at the baths of Titus, 
and-have been copied by Raphael, and which we constantly ape in our 
ae without ‘suspecting that’ the Egyptians have given the first models of 
them.”’ 

M. Denon appears to possess that essential requisite of a good historian, 
impartiality, as his narrative of the circumstances in which his countrymen 
‘were concerned testifies in numerous instances. «The miserable situation of 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the places visited by the French, ‘is depicted - 
‘in a manner that evinces the impression made on the author’s mind by the 
calamitous scenes he was obliged to witness. 

** If through terror,” he says, ‘* they had been compelled to quit their 
houses on our approach, on their return, after we were withdrawn, ‘they 
could find nothing: but the mud of which the walls were formed. Utensils, . 
ploughs, doors, roofs, every thing in short of a combustible nature, “had 
been burned for cooking; and the earthen pots broken, the corn consumed, 
and the fowls and pigeons roasted and devoured. Nothing was to be 
found except the bodies of their dogs, killed, in endeavouring to defend 
the property of their masters, If we made any stay in a village, the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants who had fled on our approach, were summoned to rea 
turn, under penalty 0 being treated as rebels who had joined \the enemy, 
and-of being made to py double contributions,, When they submitted tg 
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these’ threats, and came to pay the miri, it. sometimes happened that-they, 
‘were so numerous as to be mistaken for a body of men‘in arms, and their 
clubs considered as muskets, in which case they were sure of being'assailed 
by several discharges from the riflemen and patroles, before anexplanation 
could take place. ‘I'hose who were killed were interred: and the survivors 
remained friends with us, until a proper opportunity presented itself for reta< 
liation. It is true, that, provided they did not quit their dwellings, but paid 
the miri and supplied the wants of’ the army, they not only spared'them< 
selves the trouble of a journey, and avoided the unpleasant abode of the 
desert, but saw their provisions eaten with regularity, and might come in 
for their portion of them, preserving a part of their doors, selling their eg 
to the salieri and having few of their wives and daughters tavished)» In 
this case, however, the attachment they had shewn us was considered as 
culpable, insomuch that when the Mamelukes came after us, they did not. 
leave them a crown piece, a horse, or a camel’; and frequently the ‘sheik of 
preteen. forfeited his lite for the pretended partiality which was imputed 
to him.’ G8 MP T8 Te 
The fate of those same Mamelukes, in their flight across the desart’before 
the French troops, gives occasion to a pathetic effusion of the author’s imagi- 
nation ; the masterly strokes, and exquisite touches; ‘contained in this epi- 
sode, inspire no mean idea of his talents as a painter and asa poet, 
“I figured to myself the sufferings of a poor wretch, panting with fas 
tigue, and expiring with thirst, his ‘tongue parched, and breathing with difs. 
ficulty, the hot air by which he’is consumed. He*hopes that a few mis 
nutes will enable. him to recover his strength’; he stops»and'sees his‘com- 
panions pass by, calling on them in vain for help.’ The misery to’ which 
each one is a prey, has banished every compassionate ‘feeling : they. pro= 
ceed on their way without casting a look on him, and follow in silence the 
footsteps of those who precede them.’ They are no ‘longer‘in. his view} 
they are fled, and his benumbed limbs, already overpowered, by their pains 
ful existence, refuse their office, and cannot ‘be stimulated'to attion either by 
danger or by terror. The caravan-has passed; it appears ‘tovhim like’an 
undulating line in the wide expanse, and’ becoming at length’a mere‘point; 
disappears altogether, like the last glimmer-of an expiring taper. He'casts 
around him his wild and frantic looks, but'can see nothing; he turns them 
towards himself, and then closes his eyes to shun. the aspect of the terrible 
vacuity by which he is surrounded. | He hearsnothing* but hisown sighs; 
and fate hovers over him to cut the fival thread of his existence. Alone; 
and without a companion to do him the last ‘offices; he vis about to expire 
without one single ray of hope to administer comfort to his departing soul; 
and his corpse, consumed by the patched and burning soil,-will "soon be- 
come a bleached skeleton, which will serve as a guide to the uncertain 
steps of the traveller who shall dare to brave the fate that has befallen him: 
** Such (continues M. Denon), is the pi€ture which the traces of the 
Mamelukes: presented to us; and it was by such spectacles as the above, 
that we ascertained the direction of their march.”’ Lena 
The crocodile, an animal which makes so distinguished a figure’ in 
Fgyptian history, engaged a portion of the author’s attention, and he las 
meéfits the want of opportunity to obtain a more intimate knowledge of the 
physical peculiarities and habits of this ancient inhabitant of the Nile. 
_ ** The upper jaw of this animal, which is the only one that has any mos 
tion, seems to close but indifferently with the under, but the throat supplies 


‘the deficiency, for it hangs as ‘loose as a nan and its elasticity performs 


the office of a tongue, of which it is entirely destitute ; the nostrils and ears 
shut like the ear-holes of a fish, and its small close-set eyes add much to the 
frighttulness of its general appearance. . 

** While at Keneh, I had to regret the death .of a crocodile, which some 
peasants 
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peasants having surprised asleep, had bound and brought alive to the officer 
who commanded during the absence of General Beliard.. The animal being 
yet young, and fettered by an iron circle between ‘the shoulders and. belly, 
could not be very formidable; we might have observed, and become ac~ 
quainted with his habits, which are unknown even in his native country, 
so much is he an object of terror! It would have been curious to see his 
manner of eating, to ascertain what kind of food he lives on, whether mas- 
tication is necessary to him, and if so, how it is effected in an animal pos- 
sessed only of cutting teeth ; how his throat supplies the place of a tongue ¢ 
and whether advantage might be taken of his voracity to. render him tame. 
Jn my wanderings on the banks of the Nile, I have seen a great number of 
all sizes, from three to twenty-six or twenty-eight feet in length. 
Many. officers worthy of credit. assured me, that they met with one 
no less than forty feet Jong. They are by no means. so ferocious as 
is. pretended. ‘Their favourite resorts. are the low islands of the 
river, -where they are seen basking in the sun (the most intense 
heat of which appears highly grateful tothem) by numbers ata time, asleep 
and motionless as so many logs of wood, surrounded by birds, which appear 
totally onmindfulof them, What is: the food. of these large animals? 
Many storics are related of them, but we have not yet had an opportunity 
of verifying asingle one. Daring even to imprudence, onr soldiers. set them 
at defiance ; even I myself bathed daily in the Nile; for the tranquil nights 
that | thus obtained, rendered meregardless of dangers which we had not 
as, yet verified by a-single fact. If the crocodiles had devoured a few of the 
carcases which the war left at their disposal, such a food, it might be ima- 
gined, would only excite their appetite, and engage them to pursue, when 
alive, so favourite a prey ;. and yet we. were never once attacked by them, 
mer did we ever meet with a single crocodile at a distance from the water. 
Hence it appears probable, that they find in the Nile itself a sufficient quan 
tity of easily procurable food, which they: digest slowly, being, like the 
lizard and se¢rpent, cold-blooded, and‘of. an inactive stomach ; besides, 
having inthe Egyptian part of the Nile no enemies but each other and man, 
they would be truly formidable, if, coveredas they are with an almost im- 
penetrable defensive armour, they were alert and skilful in making use of 
those advantages which nature-has given them for attack. i 

When I left Keneh, General Beliard had a young one in his possession no 
more than six inches long, which yet already began to shew its native fero- 
city. I was afterwards informed by the general, that it lived four months 


without eating, ‘without appearing to suffer, without appearing to grow, 


or to become leaner, and to the last was as untractable us ever.”’ 

Having surveyed the extended ruins of the proud city of Thebes, the 
magnificent remains at Luxor, those of Elephantina and Philoe, and many 
others of inferior note; after traversing Upper Egypt quite to the southern 
confine beyond Syene, the author, on his return, tound an opportunity for 
acloser inspection of the ruins of Tentyra, which the shortness of his former 
visit had prevented him from examining so accurately as he wished. Une 
daunted, and indefatigable in the cause of science, his invincible ardour and 
persevering industry have enriched his work, and literature in general, with 
imcontestible. monuments of the early proficiency of the ancient Egyptians 
in the arts and sciences. His own words will best describe the difficulties 
he encountered, and the importance of the discoverics he made. : 

‘* ‘rom the window of my apartment at Keneh, | saw the ruins of ‘Ten- 
tyra, two leagues off, on the other side of the Nile. ‘Those ruins, the-recol- 
lection of which inspired me with so much interest, mixed at the same time 
with regret, at not having had an opportunity to make d drawing of a zo- 
diac, which clearly proved the deep knowledge of the ancient Egyptians in 
astronomy. i ‘ 

‘© ‘The Denderites refusing to pay the tribute, a hundred men we ont 

thither, 
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thither, whom I accompanied. From Dendera to the ruins of Tentyra is 


only twenty minutes ride; this latter place, from its ancieat monuments, is 
called by the Arabs, Berbeh. We arrived at the town in. the evening ; and 
the next morning, with a guard of thirty men, I went.to the ruins, and-this 
time took possession of them in the plenitude of repose and quiet... L-was 
first of all delighted to find that my enthusiastic admiration of the great 
temple was not an illusion produced by the novelty of its @ since, 
after having seen all the other Egyptian monuments, this stll appeared the 
most perfect in its execution, and constructed at the happiest period of the 
arts and sciences ; every thing in it is laboured, is interesting, is importants 
It would be necessary to draw the whole in its ‘most minute detail, to pos- 
sess ourselves of all that is worth carrying away; nothing has been-made 
without some end in view, without contributing, in a greater or less degree, 
to the perfection and harmony of the whole... As my time here was very 
limited, I began with what had been the principal object. in my journey 
hither, the celestial planisphere, which occupies part of the ceiling of a 
little apartment built over the nave of the great temple. The floor being 
low, and the room dark, I was able to work at it only a few hours in the 
day ; but neither this, nor the multiplicity of the details, and the great care 
required in not confounding them by the ea. | of viewing them in so 
inconvenient a posture, abated my ardour : the desire of bringing to the 
philosophers of my native country the copy of an Egyptian bas-relief of so 
much importance made me patiently endure the tormenting position re» 
quired in its delineation. I copied also the rest of the ceiling, which is 
divided into two equal parts, by a large figure, that seems to be an Isis ; 
her feet rest upon the earth, her ‘arms are extended towards heaven, and she 
appears to occupy all the space between. In another part of the ceiling isa 
large figute, probably representing heaven, or the year, with its hands and 
feet on the same level, and enfolding, with the curyature of the body, fourteen 
globes, placed on as many boats, distributed over seven bands, or zones, sepa 
rated from each other by numberless hieraglyphics, but too much covered with 
stalactites and smoke to allow of being copied. I took, however, a sketch of 

this compartment of the ceiling, in order to give a general idea of itsform. : 
‘* Behind this first chamber is a second, which receives: light only through 
the door; this also is covered with most interesting and admirably executed 
hieroglyphical pi€tures. Notwithstanding the darkness and the difficulty 
of getting what little light there was to fall at the same time on the bas- 
relief and my paper, I made drawings of almost all that was contained on 
the ceiling or the walls. It is difficult to imagine what could be the: use of 
this little edifice, so carefully finished and ornamented with pitures so evi~ 
dently scientific : those on the ceilings appest to relate to the motions of 
the heavenly bodies, and those on the walls have, probably, some reference 
to the earth, and the influences of the air and water. The earth is uni- 
versally represented by the figure of Isis, who was the presiding divinity in 
all the temples of Tentyra, and whose emblem or figure.is found in.every 
part: her head is seen forming the capital of the columns belonging to the 
portico and the first-chamber of the great temple ; it:iselasiin the centre of 
the astragal, and sculptured in gigantic proportions dm the: outside of the 
foundation wall: it is the distinguishing object in the ornaiients of the 
frieze and the cornice; and is conspicuous in all: the piGtures with her proper 

attributes. It is: Isis to whom all the offerings ate made, when they: are 
not presented by herself: to her husband Ositis :. her: figure is inscribed on 
the outer: gates of the:inclosure, and to her are dedicated: the little temples 
that are there:represented ; in that on the right hand ofithe entrance, sue is 
triumphing: over: two evil genii:. in that which is behind the great temple 
she:is: variously described, as holding Horus im her arms, defen lag vim 
: om 
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from every hostilé attempt, entrusting him ‘only to figures lik®.cows, and 
suckling him at every age from infancy to puberty. 
© Temployed all the time in which, from want of light, I was unable 
to work at the planisphere, in measuring the capitals and columns, in making 
plans and elevations, and taking views of the gates. There are now neither 
doors ‘nor even hinges ‘to these gates, which formerly sechuded from pro~ 
fane eyes those mysteries of which the priests were so jealous, and also, 
perhaps, concealed the treasures:of the state, ‘The chambers consecrated 
to eternal night, the mysteriousness of the worship, obscure as the temples 
themselves, the secret initiations, so difficult to be obtained, and for ever 
shut against strangers, and the sudden overthrow both of the government 
and religion, as soon as Cambyses had violated the sanCtuaries, overthrown 
the divinities, and carried off the treasures, ‘all combine in announcing that 
‘within these temples was contained the essence of ‘all; and that hence. 
emanated all the civil and religious authority of the state. 
‘* My enquiries, my observations, and my labors, were cut short by. 
the eagerness of the shiek of the village to rid the district of our presence. 
‘After the first day he browsht in his contribution, the general recalled his 
troops, and thus ended my expedition. 
« Just before setting off, Ll took a general view of the scite of Tentyra, . 
and the group of monuments that overlook the town, with.the mountains 
rising in the distance. 1 also copied an inscription in beautiful and large 
Greek characters, placed, like that at Kous, on the listels to the right and 
left of the top of one of the outer gates, to the south of the great temple. 
The following is a translation of this inscription : 
*¢ On account of the Emperor Cesar, God, the son of Jupiter the De- 
*¢ liverer, when Publius Oétavius being governor,. Marcus Claudius Post- 
<* humus commander in chief, and Tryphon general, the deputies of tke 
“< metropolis consecrated, in virtue of the law, the propyleum to Isis, 
“* the greatest of the goddesses, and to the associated gods of the temple, 
“* in the thirty-first year of Cesar. dius 
‘© There is another inscription on the listel of the cornice of the great 
temple ; but I was unable’ to distinguish the characters sufficiently well to 
copy them, These few Greek charatters, in the midst of innumerable 
Egyptian inscriptions, form an extraordinary and striking contrast.”’ 
A phenomenon, peculiar to the climate of Egypt, and calculated to fix 
the attention of the natural philosopher, is described by M. Denon as 
follows : 
I had often heard speak of the Kamsin, which may be termed the hurri- 
cane of Egypt, and the'desert ; it is equally terrible by the frightful spec- 
tacle which it exhibits when present, and by the consequences which fol- 
low its ravages. We had already passed with security one half of the sea- 
son in which it appears, when, in the evening of the '18th of May, I felt 
myself entirely overcome by a suffocating heat ; it seemed as if the fluctu- 
‘ation of the ait:was suddenly suspended. I went out ‘to bathe, im order to 
overcome so painful a sensation, when I was:struck:on my arrival at the 
bank of the Nile, with a new appearance of nature around :me ; this was 
light, and colours which J had not-yet seen. . Thesun, without being:con- 
“cealed, hadlost its rays; it had even less lustre to the eye than the. moon, 
and'gave a pale ‘light without shade; the water no longer reflected its: rays, 
but appeared in agitation ;* everything had changed its usual’ aspect, it was 
now the flat-shore that seemed luminous, and the air dull and opaque ;:the 
ellow horizon'shewed the:trees on its surface ofa dirty blue; flocks of © 

birds were flyingvoff. before the cloud; the frighted: animals: ran Joose in 
the country, followed by the shouting inhabitants, who vainly: attempted 'to 
colle them-together again; the wind which-had raised this immense: _ 
° 
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of vapor, and was urging it forward, had not yet reached us; we thought 
that by plunging our bodies in the water, which was then calin, we co 

prevent the baneful effects. of this mass of dust, which was advancing fromthe 
south-west ; but we had hardly entered the river when it began to swell-all 
at once, as if it would overflow its channel; the waves passed over our heads, 
and we felt the bottom heave up under our feet; our clothes were conveyed 
away along with the shore itself, which, seemed to be: carried off: by the 
whirlwind which had now reached us; we were compelled to .leave the 
water, and our wet and aaked bodies, peng, Usst upon by a storm of sand, 
‘were soon encrusted with a black mud, which prevented us from, dressing 
ourselves; enlightened only by a.red and gloomy sun, with our eyes smart- 
ing, our noses stuffed up, and our thsoats clogged with dust, so that we 
could hardly breathe, we lost each other, and eur way home, and arrived at 
‘our lodgings at last one by one, groping our way, and guided only by. the 
walls which marked our track. We could now easily conceive the situa- 
tion of those who are surprised with such a phenomenon of nature when 
Crossing the exposed and naked deserts; and we were so accustomed to the 
serene sky of Egypt, that we could hardly bear with any patience guch a 


sudden transition. 


‘‘ The next day, the same mass of dust, attended with similar appeatanees, 
travelled along the desert of Lybia: it followed the chain of the mountains, 
and when we flattered ourselves that we were entirely rid of this pestilcnce, 
the west wind brought it back, and once more overwhelmed ‘us. with this 
scorching torrent :.the flashes of lightning appeared -to, pierce with diffi- 
culty through this dense vapour : all the elements seemed to be still in dis- 
order: the rain was mixed with whirlwinds of fire, wind, and dust, and in 
this time, of confusion the trees and all the other productions of. nature 
seemed to be again plunged in the horrors of chaos.”’ Rial ee 

[To be continued.] ETE wee 





Atala, From the. French of M. de Chategubriant. With explatalery ‘Noms. 
Foolscap 8vo.. 147 pages ; with four Engravings. 5s. . Robittsons. .; 


This little volume, from ‘the pen of the eccentric author of * The Ge- 
hius of Christianity,” {of «which it is an episode): contains many sublime 
passages, a. eg adeas, ‘the offspring of an ardent imagination,’ bat 
without any of the‘extravagant flights which characterise other ‘portions 
of ‘that ‘work. An Indian amour forms the subjed of this narrative ; 
which, though not in some imstances confined within the stritest ‘limits'df 
probabitity, yet its moral and religious tendency; and) the highly com. 
mendable design of the author, the improvement of the heart, “must con- 
tribute to mitigate, if not to disarm, the severity of critical censure ; 
whilst the lovers of rude, unsophisticated nature will find “many beauties 
to contemplate and to admire. LS We ow aad 

The hero of'the piece is thas introducéd in ‘the prologue’: ¥ 

wR the savagés lived a man, Chactas his'name;"age, wisdoth, 
anda t knowledge of Human nature, had'‘made him the patriarch and 
idol of those deserts: Likethe rest of men, his virtues‘were acquired by 


‘adversity ; forests-alone ‘had not witnessed*his misfortunes ; ‘they pursued 


him even to Europe. Loaded with degrading fetters, ‘he, had:cunde- 
servedly shared the unhappy fate of the galley slaves at Marseilles: ¥c- 
stored to liberty, ‘he was presented to Lewis XIV ; had’contersed with 
the most. eminent charatters of that illustrious age ; assisted at tlie map. . 
nificent entertainments’ of Versailles, the ‘tragedies of Racine; ‘and the 
faneral 6rations: of Bossuet. ‘There it,was that a savage had contem- 
plated society in the meridian of its splendor. abe iot 
« Long returned to his native ‘soil, Chattas for many years enjoyed 
— Vou. TS: H ~' 3 wranquillity 
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tranquillity amongst his countrymen. Nevertheless, that comfort had 
been dearly granted to him by Providence; the old man was blinds @ 
young maiden guided his steps in the wilderness, as Antigona conduéted 
dipus on Mount Cythera, or as Malvina led Ossian to the tomb of his 
forefathers. : 

* Notwithstanding the hatsh treatmetit He had received from: the 
French, Chattas loved them ; he had been the friend of Fenelon, and he 
longéd to serve all those that wete born in the country of that virtuous 
man: at last he found a favourable opportunity. to gratify his generots 
heart : in 1725, a Frenchman, called René, assailed by misery, was car- 
tied by distress to Louisiana ; he ascended the Meschacébé till he reached 
the habitations of the Natchez ; he begged to be admitted amongst the 
warriors of that nation: Chaétas, having in vain attempted to dissuade 
him, adopted him for his son, and matried him to a young Indian named 
Celuta. Soon after their nuptials, the savages prepared for the gredt 
hunt of beavers.” 10 er 

Chaétas, though blind, was appointed to command this expedition, in 
which he was accompanied by Réné 3 and at whose request, gliding 
along the smooth stream of the Meschacébé, he related the adventures of 
his youth, of which the following is the outline: 

Born on the banks of the above-mentioned river, Chactas, at an early 
age, followed his father to wat against another Indian tribe. Having 
lost his father in an engagement which was’ fatal to his party, he was 
carried wounded to St. Augustine, a town inhabited by Spaniards, the 
allies of his nation. Here he was received and treated with pater 
ee ae old Castilian, named Lopez § after living with him “ thirty 
moons,” the love of independence, triumphing over every inferior consi- 


deration, induced him to ‘quit this hospitable habitation. Falling into - 


the hands of his ancient enemies. they proceeded with him towards the 
“ great village,” with the intention of sacrificing him to the manes of 
their countrymen. But the daughter of the hostile chieftain saw him ; and 
love, the conqueror of every difficulty, contrived an opportunity for his 
escape. Of this opportunity he resolutely refused to avail himself, ex- 
cepting in the company of his lovely deliverer. “ Has then reason for- 
saken you 2” caclalaned, Atala, with great emotion; “ hapless youth! do 
you forget you are to perish in the flames? What do you propose to da? 
Do: you not consider that J am the daughter of a mighty sachem 2” 
«“ There was a time,” said I, with bitter tears, “ there was a time when.I 
also was carried on beavers’ skins, clinging to the shoulders of a mother. 
My father, too, possessed a fine hut, and his goats drank the waters of 
many torrents; but now I wander homeless. Soon shall I be no more, 
and no friend will collec my ashes, to secure them from the scattering 
winds ! for who regards the relics of a wretched stranger ?” i aie 
Failing in-the first attempt, the enamoured Chaétas was overtaken; led 
back’ a prisoner, and doomed to-a death of the most excruciating torture. 
On the night preceding the day on which he was to suffer all the protracted 
torments that the- implacability of hostile malice could, suggest, Atal 
having intoxicated his guards, loosed his cords; and Chattas, follow 
the steps of the adventurous maiden, they passed undiscovered throug: 
the midst of the Indian camp. : 
After a long and painful flight, they reached the banks of the Tennas- 
sce. Here Chactas, forming a canoe with such materials as he could pro- 
cure, they embarked on the stream. The indications of an Rad i 


nnn caused them to hurry again to shore, and to seek shelter in the 

orest. ‘ eee 
“ Total, darkness overspread the atmosphere, the lowering clouds co- 
vered the tops of trees, livid lightnings tore the blazing skies, the tem- 
pestuous 
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pestuous wind whirled cloud upon cloud’; the firmament, rent asundér, 
unveiled through its crevices a new heaven on fire ; the whole mass of 
the forest bowed in awful reverence. What a sublime and tremendous 
sight ! The thunder poured conflagration on the woods ; the flames spread. 
in oceans of fire; columns of smoke. assailed the heavens, dis ing 
their bolts:in the vast combustion.. The — the crash of 
shattered trees, .the groaning of phantoms, the wling of wild heasts, 
the roaring of torrents, the hissing of lightnings extinguished in the 
waves, all seemed the wreck of matter ringing through the desert.” 

Amidst this confusion of: nature, they were discovered by an 
hermit, the pastor of a savage settlement in those deserts, whose me 
thropic solicitude: to succour his distressed fellow creatures had led him 
out, braving the terrors of the storm, in quest of any who might then, 
want an asylum. 

They accompanied the venerable’ man to his cell, and partook of such 
accommodations as it afforded. Here they passed the night ; and. the 
next morning Chaétas arose, and attended Father Aubry to visit his sa 
colony. He returned to his Atala, whom he had before discovered to 
be the daughter of his benefactor Lopez ; but what a scene awaited the 
youthful lover ! ; 

« By the light of a piny torch the Cenobite held over the couch of 
Atala, I perceived my beauteous love pale and dishevelled, supporti 
on her elbow her emaciated form ; drops of cold sweat trickled down her 
faded cheeks ; her eyes, obscured by the films of approaching death, still 
Pree “sag: to express her tenderness, and her quivering lips attempted 
@ smi 

“«.O father !? said she to the Chief of prayer, ‘I feel the cold hand of. 
death. O Chactas! listen with resignation to the woful. secret I con- 
cealed from thee, unwilling to encrease thy misery, and in obedience to 
my mother. Do not interrupt me by the bursting of despair, which 


would hurry the fatal hour; .I-have many things to impart, and the slow 


heavings of my chilled heart. forebode my approaching end.’ After 2 
short pause, she resumed: ‘ My misfortunes began almost before my 
existence; my mother conceived me in affliction; she gave me bi 

almost’at the éxpence of her life, and mine was despaired of, _To save 
me she promised, that if. I should escape death, I should consecrate mye 
self to the queen of virgins. QO fatal vow! that hurries me to an une 


i 1 eo ® 
Bes | fad entered my sixtéenth key when I lost my: mother: a few 
disso issolution, s 


hours previous to her on, she called me to her bed-side : ‘ Daughe 
ter,’ said she, before the holy father that assisted her last moments, 
* thou knowest the vow I have made for thee ; wouldst thou break a mo«. 
ther’s solemn promise ? O, my Atala! I leave thee in a world unfit for a 
christian; amid idolatrous persecutors of thy father’s: God and mine‘: 
that God, who, bestowing existence on thee, has voy preserve 
it by a second miracle. child, in accepting the veil of a virgin, 
thou freest thyself from the cares of huts, and those ¢ruel passions which: 
have rent my heart. Come, my beloved! come and swear upon this 
image of our Saviour’s mother, before the pious minister and thy ex- 

iring mother, that thou wilt never dissolve her sacred contract with 

aven ; remember I made it to save thy life, and that, if thou refusest 
to fulfil the en agement, thou wilt devote my soul to eternal tortures! 
O mother ! wr did -you utter these threatening words! O religion ! 


_ that has proved my torment and my felicity ; that destroys and comforts 


me | O beloved and‘ disconsolate object of a passion that consumes me 
even in the arms of death! O Chaétas! thou knowest now the true 
cause of all our griefs. Bursting i“ Pte I embraced my — 
weiss mother 


’ 
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mother, and*swore every thing she desired. Tlie missionary pronounced: 
the awful words, and gave me: the scapulary that binds me for ever. My 
mother threatened me with her malediction if ever I broke my promise, 
d me to keep it a profound secret from all the pagan persecutors 

of our religion, and breathed out her soul in her last embrace. Insensible, 
at first, of the consequence of my imprudent oath, full of the fervour of 
zealous christian, proud of the Spanish blood that flowed in my veins, in 
those that surrounded me I beheld only men unworthy of my hand, 
and I rejoiced to be the spouse of the God of my father: I saw thee; 
ung and beauteous prisoner; I wept over thy misfortunes, and then 

¥ felt, for the first time, all the horror of arash vow. 

«You do. not knowall,’continued she; ‘ yesterday, during the storm—re- 
clined on thy bosom—it was thy fault—ready to break my vow, to phngé 
my mother’s soul in the abyss of hell—her malediétion fell upon me—E 
was going to betray the God that saved my life—O Chattas! when thou 
didst clasp me in thine arms, thou didst not know—thou didst not know 
thou wast embracing death.’ 

«¢ Q; heavens!’ exclaimed the missionary, with horror, ‘ what have you 
done?” -* A crime,’ answered Atala, her haggard looks wildly fixed on 
the old man, ‘a murder; but, alas! I only lost myself, and saved my 
mother !* «Proceed! proceed!” said I (Grains ‘¢ full of terror2” ¢T 
foresaw my weakness, and, as we left the huts, I took with me———* 

' © What! poison?’ asked the priest, weeping. ‘ Yes! it tears my tortured 
breast.” The torch dropped from the bermit’s hand: I fell senseless by: 
the side of the wretched virgin’s couch ; the diseonselate old man took us 
both in his paternal arms, and we mixed the sobs of sorrow on the funerah 
bed, in the midst of mournful darkness.” ° 
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Soirees de Ferney, &c. Dialogues at Ferney ; or, Anecdotes of Voltaire ; 
collected by a Friend of that great Man. 8vo. 324 p. 


[Continued from the last Number.] 


B.... DID not Rousseau cause a letter to be printed and circu. 
lated against you, in which he gives, in his way, details of your journey. 
and stay at Brussels? You replied to it, I believe, in a victorious man« 
ner.’” 
Voirains. * That was not difficult ; for the letter was ill-written; the 

ideas were trivial. Among other things I recollect his having said of me+. 
s I will'teach him that a man, who has a house of glass, should not throw 
stones at the house of another.’ Tt is evident from this piece, that, ‘al- 
though he laboured his works with care, he was not yet a corres author. 

Having long withdrawn from society, his testimony was not admissible ¢ 

and he made, in that letter, an insipid romance of the manner. in which 

he became acquainted with me. With all his genius, he was often very 

aukward ; and I confess — that, but for this counterpoise, he would . 

have been too dangerous. He composed verses against me, some of which 
. ‘were very flat. t length, m an epistle against calumny, I could not - 

refrain, after shewing the enormity of that crime, from speaking of hint 

— so guilty of it. You have seen, my friends, what I have said 

of him. a 

‘ Ce vieux rimeur couvert d’ignominie.” 

Certainly in that verse I was only the interpreter of the public... |... 

“ Rousseau, in order to strengthen his cause, leagued with the Abbé” 
Desfontaines, author of a cariedlical work, whom you have tedly @. 
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known. This pit sete: agua Sraatine- ads Nita bale 
Holland. It is right, my friends, 1 should remind. yous this ; 
way aman whoa hod 17% Sak oe — 
under sentence. of. :imprisonment for rest sa 
faa, that to my solicitations solely he owed his liberty. .Lhave at his 
letters, by which he owns that he is indebted to me for his honowr and 
his lite. .I confess, my — one soured by resentment 
man who had so openly decried the Henriade, -i. allowed ‘mys tobe 
carried too far: I maade-every research which’ could -guide.me to a sure 
vengeance, and succesded.’ I have since repented. of my animosity, and 
have seen in og ik one fee ng gn 
Cuananon. “Perbaps, also, misfortune had soured Rowsseam. What- 
ever may have been the merits of this affair, each patty pays costs. Both 
sides are to blame. .-Ail this proves that — has its extrava 
Vorrare,.“:Ah |. you bave taken the whim of moralizing. Yow are 
tight, my. friend, the wisest. must pay their tribute to the passions. And 
beside, has not Rousseau recanted? . He-one day sent me. an apologetic 
ode; it was, I believe, in 1738... He caused me'to he itold,, that it was 
from christian humility, that he always esteemed mej and that I 
have been, his friend if I had wished. .1 desined him to be informed, 
there was, in fact, humility in composing that ode, and a rent deal is 
seriding it to me : that whether it was christian humility, -I was ignorant, 
that oo I was not conversant ; but that I was very 
conversant in:pr 3 that one should be } just before being humble ; that 
since he potas me, he ought not to bane calumniated me ; and, since 
be calumniated me, he ought to retract, at which price only would I fore 


give. Such were! my sentiments, which, I believe, ee ae swell worth his 


opos'! I was written to from. Brussels, that 


was much the better “s it, and composed an ode on et miracle of the 
Holy. Virgin in his behalf.” 
aname Denys,“ J, beseech you, dear uncle, quit the genealogy 

and. conversion of Rousseau, and resume your confession.” 

Vonraire. “ Let. us leave. Rowsseau, then, in the marshes of Brus- 
sels, and transport ourselves to Maisons, a..charming residence on the 
borders of the Seine,.near the forest of ‘Saint Germam. Arts and:talents - . 
were there united ; J. hoped totaste all the one society. Bat, oh! 
vain.and deceitful expectation. Qn the day.of my arrival, I found my- 
self pin pig a fever manifested itself, together with a most — 
nant small-pox. Thanks to the cares of Gervasi, I escaped. He 
treated as an,empiric; I cndetvogk bis dalenenvas Well occhanateles- 
-tics, and of a hundred. quarts of lemonade, which I drank paren jor roy ill- 
ness. At the end. of aimonth, being still im a very weak state, “ 
to. come to-Paris. Scarcely shad J left the house, when arfire broke ‘out 
in my room; so that.it.seemed as if k had only cdme to my friend’s to 
be sick, and set fire to:his house to his civilities;;  » 


PR ches dy:.of -Marianne was the.fruit of my convalescence.- The 
eal tie sen of Lionas A bow! of: poison was pre- 
peedictig ianne's she drank it on the stage, which occasiqned some 


bad.jests. However, you. will admit this denouement was very dramatic, 
snd wel alesinndj ea atthe me tes trot 20d Py 


AR: appeared ; it was parodied by a bastard of 


Gavtraas dantered tp are college pedant ; read. with 
a co epg ome pemeg 


slated into almost all lan-. 
guage 
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' guages. You may imagine how critics sprung up. I armed myself with 
epigrams, and faced them all. 

“ Thad at first inserted some epigrammatic tra¢ts against the court of 
Rome, which sent me a considerable present, inaltachag, on that occa- 
_sion, the antient Romans, who offered sacrifices to fever. I suppressed — 
malignant allusions, and criticism could not but find some very fine verses. 
in my poem. 7 és : 
“I have been accused, in several libels, of having ruined at least a 
dozen of booksellers. ‘This is the principal means my enemies have | 
employed to dishonour me. Who would not feel indignant at such hor. — 
rors! It is very cruel, very shameful to human kind, letters should 
be infe&ted with hatred, cabals, and intrigue. They are always a field | 
of contention, and very often a field of battle. A book has been printed, 
de Morbis Artificum (of the diseases of artists). ‘The most incurable is 
jealousy. The poison of calumny, the poignard of satire, the rust of 
envy, have vilified a profession which has something divine. It is abso- 

lutely false that I have ruined booksellers.” 

B.... Faith, if you had ruined some booksellers I could name, 
you would have done well; for they are absolute literary pirates: all 
authors are in a state of warfare with them ; to rob them would be only 
to recover your property 
- Vorraie.’“ That reasoning is more subtle than just. However that 
may be, many booksellers have against me, with a multitude of 
printers, hawkers, editors, and subscribers. Wearied agd abused by 
their tricks, I had some of them sent to the hospital, where they might 
laugh at leisure. ; 

« It was at this epoch, if I rightly remember, that I offered myself as 
a candidate to the French academy. I was refuséd. My Temple of 
‘Taste _——- to disgust all the world, and all the world learnt it by 
heart. “As to my books of physics, I know not by what fatality, there 
were never any correct editions of them. . They swarm with errors of 
the press. You will agree with me that my history of Charles XII. is 
very amusing, and comparable in every thing to that of Alexander the 
Great by Quintus Curtius. A Swedish sexton'composed, at the time, a 
long diatribe, to prove, said he, that I was an arch liar; but he had 
the folly to — only ‘bad reasoning : people ‘read only my answer. 
The reproach of falsehood was again renewed against my Universal His- 
tory. 1 confess that I did not amuse myself by searching for the truth 
of a number of inconsequential events; but I took particular care to 
expose fully the faults of learned men, princes, bishops, and popes. I 
have composed operas, my friends; for which I ask pardon of 3 for 
they are bad works, I had the honesty to admit it at the time: But I 
allowed myself to be persuaded by the pleasure of caged the illustrious 
Rameau... I could never’ succeed in decrying that bad compilation of 
thoughts, or rather of sophisms, of Pascal 3 my efforts against him have 
been as useless as those of that geometrician pm poetry. 

“ During my exile in England, I spoke most severely Fr sm 
France. is was necessary, my friends, to keep well with the Milords 


inst 
3 
but I have eo my country, in despite of ‘its ingratitude. . The 


Age of Louis XIV. is, I think, my best work in prose,’ You know the 
‘rumour that was excited by the list of celebrated writers at the end of the 
last volume. It was pretended to be a continual’satire, because I dared 
to be equitable. I retraé nothing of it, my friends *and if I 
‘charged with the task of appreciating the French: authors of' the pt 
time, I would, I swear to you, execute it with the sume boldness. ‘I had 
dong been colleGing materials. 1 tried to form’ a’ welkkproportionsd 
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body of all those scattered. members, and to paint, in true colours, and 
with one trait, what others had spread throughout volumes. 

In composing the history of the reign of Louis XIV. it is not simply 
the life of that prince that I have written; it is not the annals of his reign;; 
but rather the history of the human mind, taken from its most glorious ¢ra. 
It is a pi@ture of the great events of the time. The principal personag 
are in the front of the canvas; the croud is in the back ground. What 


‘avail details which posterity will negle&? They are vermin which kill 


great works. What charatterises the age, what occasions revolutions, 
what will be important in an hundred years, is what I wished to write, 
and what I have written. For the private life of Louis XIV. I consulted 
memoirs of Dangeau, in forty volumes, from which I extracted forty 
pages. I availed myself of what I heard said by old courtiers, valets, 
great lords, and others ; and related the facts in which they agreed. The 
rest | have abandoned to makers of conversations and anecdotes. 

“ I was well informed concerning the man in the iron mask, who died’ 
ia the Bastile; I have spoken with people who waited on him. _ In re- 
spect to the arts and sciences, it was only necessary to trace the progress 
of the mind in philosophy, eloquence, poetry, and criticism; to mark 


. the advancement of painting, sculpture, music, manufactures. . I have 


only endeavoured to sketch, en passant, the geniuses who have excelled 
in these departments. God has preserved me from employing three hun- 
dred pages on the history of Gassendi. ..Life is too short, and time too 
precious, to say useless things. Do not think, my friends, that, by some- 
times praising my works, I pretend to elude speaking of my faults, or 
to excuse my errors. ‘lo whom could I avow them, if not to my 
friends—to those who to indulgence unite the happy talent of judging 
right ? What heart should I think of affecting, if hot, yours? My cone: 
fession lays my mind open to your inspection, and I trust that my ayowals 
will be received i least with thc tribute of friendship.” 

C....»-» , “ But, while, you, are about it, what prevents your givin 
us a specimen of your judicious criticism and opinions on in wae 
authors of the eighteenth century? It would amuse and furnish us with 
an excellcnt episode.” ' anssae 

Vorraire. “ I do not require to be pressed, and am going to tell you, 
without preparation and without partiality, what I think of most 
authors of this century.” 


{? 


(To be continued.) 





Precis historique de la Guerre civile dela Vendée, Sc. Historical sketch of the 
civil war m La Vendée, from its origin to the pacification of La Jau- 
naie; with the political picture of that country before and after the 
war; notices on the most celebrated generals on both sides; and a 
plan for the improvement of that country, embracing every branch of 
political economy. By P. V. J. Berthre de Bourniseaux ; 8vo. 330 p. 
with a plate representing a Vendean army. 


. THE author commences his history of the war,in la Vendée with an 
account of la: Vendée itself. In short note he traces back the origin of 
its inhabitants to.the invasions of the Huns, the Picts, and northern na- 
tions, who conquered these. provinces in the fourth century. In their 
manners, customs, and physical conformation there is. a similarity that 
countenances his opini ? 

-This is succeeded: by a statistical description of la Vendée, in which the 
‘limits of the country engaged in this civil war. are’ determined ; bein 
bounded from the southwest to the north by. the waters of the Loire, a 
from the north tothe east by the.bigh road:from’ Saumur to — 
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this distrié estirniated ‘at B50 squtare Teapiiésy contains 700 communes and 


800,000 inhabitants. “The author observes, that the towns comprehended 
in this space, Fontenai, la Chateigneraie, Bressuire, and Thouars, did not 
take an active part in the war: © wid 
-- After a brief and perspicuous discussion of the real cause of the war in 


ta Vendée, which were the general discontent at the decrees relative to 


the clergy, and also at the decree cotimanding the levy of $00,000 men, 
the author enters upon his'subje&. “In ‘succimé detail-he paints rather 
than relates the earliest efforts of the Vendeans, wider their first chief Ca- 


thelinezu, a man who within the carter’s frock, enclosed an undaunted . 


spirit; the reader from ‘the begining discovers the method of makin 
awar of this brave, rustic army :~he sees it dispersing after the K8i6h, seek 


individual returning to his home, and every one faithful to the day of the - 


‘appointed rendezvous. At the termination of the first campaign in 
1792, appear ‘the chiefs afterwards so celebrated: Stefflet and Delbée. 
Cathelineau was mortally wounded atthe siege of Nantes. Fhe 

The campaign of 1'793 is an ever varying ‘scene of enterprizes, succes- 
ses, and misfortunes on both sides: the Vendean army, 60,000 strong, is 
frequently seen assembled on an appointed day, and dispersed at a signal’; 

here are distinguished those ‘famous chiefs of ‘la Vendée—Charette, la 
‘Roche-Jaquelin, and the brave l’Escures, whose memory is still honoured 
“and whose talents and humanity were worthy a better fate’; there, amon 
the republican troops, Marceau, ‘Kleber, and’ the men of Mayenee. An 
‘analysis cannot follow these armies incessantly engaged, at Cholet, at 
‘Thouars, at the passage of the Loire; at Grandville ; these rapid sketches 
raise a mixture of astonishment, admiration, ‘esteem, regret, and too fre- 
quently of horror. 3 os 

« So many bloody defeats would have annihilated any other empire than 

“France: Syria and Persia were overthrown in former times by less'vio- 
lent convulsions. . When it is considered, that besides this mtestine war 
‘whighdistraétéed her, France had likewise to contend with the: greater 
part of the European powers, it must appear doubly astonishing how she 
“was enabled to maintain so unequal a contest. It is a subje& of admi- 
ration to see a state so badly governed within, defend itself so well from 
‘without. The enérgy of France was never displayed to such advantage : 
Rome, with all her vaunted magnanimity, trembled at the news of the 
defeat of Cannz, of the progress of Spartacus, and the revolt of the 
allies, who, at different periods, attempted to overwhelm this martial re- 
‘public: but Rome possessed only a precarious power ; her citizens farmed 
scarcely a fiftieth part of her allies and of her slaves ; ten legions destroyed 
were to her an irreparable loss ; in short, neither her power, nor her ener- 
gy, nor her resources can be compared with those which France has de- 
veloped during the tempestuous era of her revolution.” 

With these reflexions, worthy of a Frenchman, the author concludes 
ar campaign, which terminated in the complete defeat of the Vendeans at 
Savenal. 

At the beginning of the’campaign of 1794, the Vendean war appeared 
at anend. ‘The Vendeans dispersed on the right bank of the Loire, se- 
parated from their country by that barrier, all the passes of which, were 
guarded, wandered ‘about in the woods, and in troops sought: secret re- 
‘treats. The author here introduces an interesting anecdote: . -, 

- “ Whileda Roche-Jaqueiin, separated from his army by an unexpected 
turn of fortune, was pursued by a numerous detachment,of republicans, 
the was obliged to abandon the few soldiers who“followed, him.: and ac- 
companied by a single officer, he penetrated into the:weeds,.to escapethe 
a¢tive research of the enemy. Overcome by hungemand fatigue, he Jett 
the forest at dusk with his companion, and both, atthe hazard.of bei 
wii recognized, 
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fecognized, went to the first house that. chance placed in their.-way ;, they 
there found a charitable farmer, who, after providing them a supper, con+ 


- duéted them to a barn to repose themselyes. . They had scarcely fallen 


asleep, when the farmer hastened trembling to dwaken them: ‘ Gentle+ 
men, said he, fly instantly, my house is full of republicans, and you are in 
the greatest danger, as they propose to lie in this'barn, and will be here 
presently.” «* My friend, replied la Roche Jaquelin, we must have sleep, if 
we even perish through it; return and leave to. providence our preserv= 
ation.”” Lhe farmer had just retired when the republicans. entered and 
threw themselves on the hay by the side of the two Vendeans. Wearied 
out with fatigue they all slept soundly the whole night. At day break la 
Roche J ee wakened his comrade, each seizing his fusil they hastened 
away from such a dangerous lodging ; they returned to the woods without 
any other provision than what they took away from the patriots. “Tired of 
so miserable a life they approached Chatillon, when la Roche Jaquelin 
dispatched some: emissaries to form new levies: but the recollection of 
the defeats of Mans and Savenai was still too fresh in the memory of the 
Vendeans for them to resolve to brave new dangers, and the voice of the 
general was no longer heard.” 

The Vendeans were desirous of peace, and if the system of moderation 
and equity afterwards established by Hoche, had existed ‘at that period, 
the author does not doubt but that the pacification would have been 
‘easily effected ; but it was then that ‘Carrier spread devastation in every 
form; what the sword could not reach was destroyed by the torch: the: 


- columns justly denominated’ infernal, traversing the country, murdered 


those the war had spared, old men, women, children, and cattle; the: 
barns and the granaries were swept away in the common ruin. “ Foreign 
nations sriflad at our efforts to annihilate the land that was our own.” 
Despair and indignation again armed the Vendeans; P?Escures was dead 
of his wounds ; Ta Roche Jaquelin had been killed by a deserter he'was 
about to seize: Charette, the only surviving chief, adopted a new sys 
of warfare ; with his brave troops, he attacked the republican quarters $ 
and as soon as the latter had collected their force to march against him, 
atthe word of Charette—save yourseloes who can, rendezvous at-* * *;) he 
repaired thither with his cavalry with the greatest rapidity; ‘his army dis- 
persed, and in two days was at the appointed rendezvous six‘or severt 
leagues distant. He then made an attack in another quarter, and ‘re- 
peated the same manceuvre as soon as he was charged by the republican 
troops. , 
The whole country was organized for this kind of warfare, and the au- 
thor presents curious details relative to this organization of disorder: at 
Chatillon was a civil council which corresponded with all the councils of 
‘communes ; and a military council, the operations of which were decided 
by plurality of voices, but where the influence of the chiefs la Roche Ja- 
quelin, l’Eseures, Charette, Stofflet, and Beauchamp, experienced little 
contradiction. This campaign, after alternate succésses and reverses, and 
a series of massacres and methodized destruction, was at length terminated 
by the peace signed at la Jaunaie. ‘The Vendeans laid down their arms, 
and beheld the ashes, the only vestiges of their habitations. ‘Then com- 
menced the war with the Chouans, of which the author gives some parti- 
culars, but which he himself considers foreign'to his subject. pena? 
__ He concludes his interesting and curious work with the 9th chapter, ot 
the-state of the Commerct and Agriculture of la Vendée since the war.* ‘Fhis 
chapter, ‘replete with sound, economical.and’ philosophical observations, 
best describes the effects of the war on these unhappy countries, ‘asthe 
smoking’ ruins of ‘an extinguished conflagration speak in more affliéting — 
a than the relentless element ' its progressive destractions*+ a : 
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The wotk is written in an historical style; that is, clear, simple, and 


frequently animated in the ren fess ; it must please, from the spirit of | 


impartiality which pervades it: the author is neither a jacobin nor a rebel, 
but a Frenchman, describing and deploring the evils brought on them- 


selves by his countrymen, and éarefully collecting the traits of valour, . 


military talents, generosity, and sometimes of humanity that have re. 
flected honour on the combatants on both sides. 

The last chapter comprehends particulars relating to the natural histo 
of the country, and the manners, language, and costame of the inhabr 
tants. ? 


Analytical Sketches of New German Publications.- 


Homer nach Antiken geeeichnet, &e. Womer illustrated from Antiques. 
by H.W. Tischbein; accompanied with Explanations, by Ch. G, 
Heyne. Number 1 to 4, large folio, each containing six laos, be- 
sides vignettes, &e. 28rxd. 


In this work, which appears under the auspices of one of the most 
‘learned antiquaries of Germany, M. Tischbein ‘has not confined himself 
to represent in regular succession, facts and heroes taken from the Iliad 
and Odyssey. Many of the subjects he has chosen have only a distant: 
connection with Homer’s poems ; but this liberty in which he has. in- 
dulges will add to the interest of the work, by diversifying the subjects 
of it. ' 

The imtroduétion is embellished, Tike the whole work, with vignettes 
and engraved initial letters, the subjets of which were taken from an- 
tique vases, preserved in the maseum of Naples, and in Sir William 
Hamilton’s coliection. 

In the front of the first number is the bust of Homer, copied from, the 
original in the Farnesian gallery, which has been removed from Rome to 
Naples. This bust appears to have been executed at the. most perfeé 

od of the art, long posterior to Homer’s death; and, in reality, exe 
fibits only the expression of the idea formed by the sculptor of the fig 
of Horner from his poems. ‘The editor seems to think that in Homer’s 
time the imitative arts were still unknown. It is true that the history of the 
arts does not date so far back as that period ; but, independently of the 
successive advancement of the art observable in the most ancient monu- 
ments, we find, even in Homer himself, indications which seem to prove, 
that, at the time of the Trojan war, the imitative: arts had already made 
considerable progress. It is, however, certain, that these arts passed 
from the Egyptians to the Greeks, and Egyptian sphynxes are yet dis- 


covered of much higher antiquity, covered with hieroglyphics, and sure * 


mounted with heads which appear to have been executed from nature. 

The second large plate of this number represents Homer taught by 
the Muses, from a variegated cameo of onyx, in the cabinet of Sir-Wm, 
Hamilton. The great simplicity, and truly antique style of this beautifal 
composition, are much admired. 
. The thitd plate represents the apotheosis of Homer, from the embossed 
ornathénts on a silver goblet in the museum of Portici, This monument 
of art was never before published. 


The fourth plate only exhibits the contours of a bas relief, on an - 


Etruscan sarcophagus, in the gallery of Florence, representing Helen 
going on board Paris’s vessel. sé ; : , 

The fifth contains seven heads of heroes of the Iliad, which the editor 
supposes to be those of Menelaus, Paris, Diomed, Ulysses, Nestor, oe 
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and Agamemnon, yet without insisting upon his accuracy. All these 
heads were drawn from-antiques of the greatest beauty. j 

The sixth represents Nestor placing his son on the funeral car, from 
the bas relief of an Etruscan sarcophagus in the gallery of Florence... 

The subjeéts of the second number principally relate to the Odyssey. 
It begins with an introduction explanatory of the spirit of that poem, the 
charader of the hero, his voyages and adventures ; the vignette placed at 
the head represents an island, according to the idea formed by M. ‘lisch- 
bein of the island’of Calypso; that at the conclusion of the introduction 
is likewise the invention of M. ‘Lischbein, and represents mariners who 
prt drawn their bark ashore, and are preparing a repast at the entrance 
of a cavern. 
‘ The bust of Ulysses forms the subje& of the first plate, and the vig- 
nette at the head of the description of: the bust presents two very inge- 
nious emblems of the charaéer of Ulysses, a cock and:a fox; .the idea is 
taken from an antique ved stone. bon 

In the second plate is chewn Ulysses, seated on the sea shore, from 2 
a cameo belonging to the king of Naples: the attitude of the hero, sup- 


_ porting his head with his left hand, and viewing the sea with a pensive 


air, is expressive and correé. 
» The — of the third plate is an old man seated; grasping the hand 
of a youth, actompanied by a maiden holding a pitcher and. goblet. 
This sabje@ is taken from. an antique vase of baked earth, and. is sup- 
— ae the visit of the youthful Ulysses to his: grandfather 
utolychus. ae rie bre’, " 
Another vase of baked earth furnished the subjeé of the fourth plate, 
which is, Ulysses.wounded by a boar in the, chace. The:exquisite dis» 
position of this piece compensates for some slight defeats that might -be 
pointed out. Ly alt Fars f 
Ulysses, recognized ‘by his old nurse, forms the — of. the fifth plates 
it is taken coms aves fee stone in-the cabinet of M.’ Dehn... In‘expla- 
nation of it M. Hi has quoted the passage of the Odyssey which furs 
nishéd the subjett, trom: Voss’s German translations: «5: © ltt 
“In the sixth plate is seen Ulysses passing- by the Syrens, from an Etruse 
can sarcophagus ‘in the gallery of Florence. ‘Ihe. composition and the 
figures of the Syrens‘are very beautiful, yet: some contradictions appear 
in the inferior parts, as the red ssquares in the sails; the gilding on the 
ornaments of the vessels, -which favor a ye ater that. this: 
sarcophagus was copied, with additions, from some: fine Grecian model, 
In the first plate of the third number is ‘seem one.of>the fine: antique 
heads'represented in Pl. 5, No 1. supposed: to be theiheid of Diomed. 
‘The attitude is here changed ; and the engraving is in:a) more: finished 
style, ‘he vignette; at the beginning of the text, represents 2 battle of 
horsemen, from some fragments of an ancient bas-relief, in marble. .‘Fhe 
py letter D, exhibits Sead of Ulysses from a cornelian in some French 
collection. Sa Lali 23 4 Wa 
‘ ‘The second and third plates both represent Dolon, surprized by Ulysses 
and Diomed, and supplicating for his life. - ‘This »scene is executed from 
two antique gems,’one of which belongs to M. ‘fischbeiny:and the’ other 
was sold at Naples. Dolon is there seen at the feet of Ulysses, grasping 
his knees with his right hand; and extending his-left in the attitude of 
supplication. Ulysses appears to’ be examining the prisoner, whilst 
Diomed threatens him with the point of his sabre, and obliges him to-re- 
main in that humiliating posture. 
The fourth plate, engraved from an antique cameo, shews two’ heroes 
standing, with helmets on their _ and the rest of the body any 
. 2 naked. 
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naked. One of them, leaning upon his shield, shews to the other the 
head of a young man, with a Phrygian cap, whilst the other, inclining. 
the point of his sword to the ground, elevates his right hand, and appears 
in the attitude of meditation. There is nothing to prove that they are 
Ulysses and Diomed,’as the two figures bear no distinguishing mark by 
which these two heroes might be ee This plate appears rather 
negligently engraved, and does not exhibit the same corrediness of design 
as the others. wot : : 

*.Diomed ‘and’ Ulysses, marching with hasty steps, appear on the fifth 
plate, from a stone: in the collection published at:Rome by the Abate: 
Dolce. ‘The execution of this plate is admirable, both with. respect ta 
the expression of the characters and the perfection of the design, 2... » 
- 'fhe same colle@ion of the Abate Dolce furnished the subje& of the 
sixth plate, representing ‘a warrior slowly-leading, two horses. The sub- 
ject is taken from: an: antique stone.’ The last vignette represents.a kid - 
pursued by two dogs, apparently a symbol of Dolon pursued by Ulysses 
and Diomed,'and-is therefore:“perfectly in place here. | ‘The execution of 
it'is' very beautiful. 1 : calas 7: 

The subjetts of the fourth number are:taken from the history of Ulysses . 
and.the Cyclops. ‘I'he ornamental engravings.are of M. Tischbein’s in- 
vention, and have no relation to Homer. The first represents one of those 
fertile spots of Naples on which:nature has lavished her richest treasures, 
‘Phe execution of the engraving is beautiful and expressive, as well as of 
the’ two vignettes,one of which represents a tree bearing gourds.and 
grapes, and at the foot of which are seen melons, &c. and the other a 
bitchy sucking»five puppies: ‘Ihe same idea, namely, the fertility of ‘na- 
ture, is expressed’ by the ornaments of the initial letter L, which represents 
a‘ewe lying down with her lamb under a rose-bush, 

The first of the plates represents the head of Polyphemus, full of fire 
and expression, from a marble bust in the museum of. Turin. 
-5 In the second plate is seen Ulysses, with a stick in-his hand, a sword by 
his side, and a:bag, or wallet, at his back. This figure was for a long time 
taken for Ulysses begging’; bvt the explanation-here given appears more 
analagous to the subject: it is stated to be Ulysses demanding hospitality 
of Polyphemus. | Itis copied from an:engraved stone in the collection, of 
the‘Abate Dolce»: Another’ engraved stone, in the,same collection, fur.» 
nished the subject of the third plate, representing Ulysses, with his wallet 
on his shoulders, kneeling, and reaching his goblet to Polyphemus... ‘The _ 
engraving of this plate deserves every commendation ; but the design is, 
in several instances, incorrect. Hei a pene ade al 
-» In the fourth plate is seen Polyphemus seated; receiving the goblet 
from the hands’of: Ulysses ; one of the hero’s companions is by his side, 
with the wallet-atchis back... ‘The invention and disposition of the figures 
is simple and beautiful, and both the design and engraving, well executed, 
‘he subje@ is: ‘taken from:a cornelian found at. Pompeii, ,and which, now 
forms part of Sir Wm. Hamilton’s collection. ch ethos 
For the fifth plate are chosen the figures of a:réelief in. marble at ithe 

Villa Pinciana (Borghese), which Visconti, in the fifth, volume.of Museo 
pio’ Cleméntino,: takes: for. Hercules and Cacus. |, Here, however, a, diffe, 
rent explanation/of these figures is given; they ate described as Polyphe- 
mus holding one of the companions of Ulysses, whom he has killed, whilst 
Ulysses presents him the goblet. ‘fhe: marble is said to have sustained 
very great injury, and to have been repaired by another band ; so, that 
it is impossible to judge either of the. meritof the figures,.or of their 
arrangement, and still less of the confidence. to be placed in the two: ex- 
planations. indye! gers cen teeeta 
The 





Schiller’s Revolt-of the Netherlands: , 61 


‘The sixth plate represents Scylla,; holding in one: hand-oné of the com- 
partions of Ulysse) and with the other lifting up the oar to dispatch him. 
This engraving, complete in every part, was.copied from .an:engraved 
stone belonging to Prince Colonna, an impression of whichis. given in ‘the 
collection of the Abate Dolce. io 2ald 





Geschichte des Abfalls. der. Vereinigten Niederlande von der Spanischen Réegierung, 
&c. History of the Revolt of the, United Netherlands against the Spa: 
- fish'Government, by F. Schiller. Vol. I. in two parts, 480 and’ $58 
pages; 2rxd. 12gr. © 8 
‘This work, the first edition of which appeared in 1788, was received 
as one of’ the best historical produétions of the pen of Frederic Schiller. 

The introduétion, fixing the judgment that ought to be‘ formed of this 
revolution, shews how much stronger claims the’ history of the generous 
efforts of an oppressed people have upon our admiration, than the ‘narra+ 
tion of the most brilliant exploits of ambition:and despotism: « ‘The first 
volume contains the three first books ; the fourth, and some éxplanato 
documents, are the subject of the second volume. - We shall subjoin’ 4 
general sketch of this excellent work. et EHOW SOMFL T 

‘The first book is divided into seven sections : the’ first ‘contains the 
history of the Netherlands till the sixteenth century. : The-three’ principal 
nations which inhabited the country at the time of Julius Cesar and 

Tacitus, were the Frisians, the Batavi, and’ Belpe ; the ‘two former were 
of German, and the latter of Gallic origin.’ - Page 70, the/aathor asserts 
that printing was invented at Harlem, “in 1482: it would-be’ diffieult’ to 
prove this; for, according to the critical researches of Schopflin,. that 

honour belongs to the city of Strasburg, and to two German artists, na- 
tives of Mentz, Guttenburg and Schafer. Laurence J ansén, of Harlem, 
indeed, employed characters cut in pieces of wood, like’ the Chinese, in 

1482; but ‘he ‘was still totally ignorant of the use of movéable.types: 7 

The second seétion ptesents thé history of the Netherlands under Charles 
the ‘Fifth. ‘In speaking of the violations of: the. priyileges.of ithe ‘Low 

Countries; practised by the eniperor, the author should have, given:.a.ge- 
neral. idea of those privileges which consisted: principally—l.; Iethe ex- 
emption from any tax imposed withoutthe concutrence of the,states.+ 
2 Inthe right of being judged: only by. competent tribunals.+-3. Jfiihot 
being amenable to. any orem tribunal, situated,-out: of; the country. 
4, ie the privileges granted to the duchies:of Brabant.and; Limburg, 
in 1415302" tM 9G. 40 sdoyjote‘lsobgoisenog bas tgatzol 

The third section contains.a picturé-of, the.government. of, Philip. II. 
The author here presents.a characteristic portrait of, Philip, and.a,sketeh 
of his’ politics, both of) which evince the:hand: of masters: Inthe pa- 
rallel which he draws between Charles .and. his successor,;hie! deseribes the 
latter ‘as a:weak prince, and possessed of very limited. talents,;;but, more 
just than: his father; which. neither agrees with that sinflexible  sevenity, 
and-that-obstinacy which he shewed in all. his aations ; nor,with the,cruel- 
ties which he exercised on his subjects, and on those private, individuals 
who rendered themselves obnoxious to him, © - a) j > 

Tithe fourth section is a summary -of the ‘history, of the inquisition, in 
which the author has, with great perspicuity, explained the difference 
pe, existed between the Spanish inquisition and that of the Nether- 

ands. : : 

. The fifth se&tiontreats, of the infringements, made in the constitution of 
the Netherlands. The author mentions, as one.of the principal grievances, 
the introduction of Spanish troops; he omits, in their number, the arbi- 
trary administration of the ‘finances, oad 


r 
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62. History of Hungary-—Fistory of Verona. 

- The ‘sixth and’ seventh. sections contain charaéteristic portraits of 
William, Prince of Orange, of ‘Count Egmont, and Margaret of Parma, 
governante of the Netherlands. : 


The four sections of the second book contain the history of the trou. 


bles of the Netherlands, continued to the year 1564. The author here 
presents a pidture of Cardinal Granville, and of the council of state, 
Count Egmont’s residence in Spain, and the general opposition occasioned 
by the new ediqs relative to religion, gad oat to ry 

‘The third book continues the history of these troubles till the destrnc- 
tion of the emblems of the Spanish power in the Low Countries, . The 
three sections comprised in this book treat—-l. ‘Of the confederacy of the 
nobility.-2, Of the league of Guise.—-$, Of the public harangues,. 


Relative to the league of Guise, the author should have consulted the © 


history of the troubles of the Netherlands by Van der Vynkt, of which 
only six copies were printed, and of which a German translation appeared 
at Zurich, in 3 vols. 8vo. in the year 1793. palate 
The fourth book, divided into six sections, contains—l. The destruc. 
tion of the emblems.—-2. History of the civil war.—3. Of the deposition of 
Prince William of Orange.—4. Of the dissolution, of the leagpe of 
Guise.—5. Preparations of the Duke of Alva, and his march against 
tie Norhatander6. His first dispositions, and departure of the Quchess 
of Parma. . 
The work concludes with two explanatory papers, containing—l. 
trial and execution of the Counts a fag on at The ee a 
Antwerp, by the Prince of Parma, in the years 1584 and 1585. 


Geschichte des Hungrischen Reichs und seiner Nebenlander; &c. ‘ History of the 





Kingdom of Hungary and the adjacent Countries; by J. C. de Engel, © 


Vol, III. 196 pages, 4to. 3 rxd, 


‘The ‘first volume of this history a d. in: 1797, and contains -the 
history of ancient Pannonia and: of aria, The second, which was 
published ‘in 1798, ‘contains: the statistics and history of Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and Sclavonia. The. present volume is devoted to the history 
of Servia and Bosnia, to the monuments of Hungary, and the state-of 
the literature of the adjacent provinces. wo 

“The author commences ’with several pieces relative to the history of 
Hungary ; he! then presents the.sequel of the historical and political lite- 
rature of the countries bordering on it, which is: followed. by.a ehrono- 
logical and genealogical sketch of Servia and Bosnia to the present time. 
For‘this purpose he ‘has corisulted'a very valuable, but very rare work, 
the history‘of Servia, by the archimandrite Raitsch, in four volumes, writ- 
ten in the Servian language, and from which he: gives extracts, in Ger- 
man. “The Historia Servie of the jesuit Pejachewich; in folio, 1796, as- 
sisted him. in correéting and:completing that of Raitsch, . ‘The fourth-vo- 
lume willcontain the history of Moldavia. and Wallachia. . The preced- 
ing volumes are accompanied with portraits of writers who have reflected 
distinguished honour on Hungarian literature. ‘Vhe third volume will 
comprise two: M. Godefroi de Keier, secretary to:the Chancery of ‘Tran- 
sylvania, and M. Louis de Schedius, professor of belles lettres at, Pest. 


—— 





Analytical Sketches of New Italian Publications. 


Istoria della citta di Verona. History of the City of Verena, to the year. 
1517. In 7 vols. 8vo. i) 


Verona has been the birth place of a great number of persons distin- 
guished by their knowledge and their talents in a military and political 
career, aud whose works are still admired. 
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History of Verona——On. the Painting of Friul. 63 


Count Alessandro Carli has undertaken to collect whatever relates to 
the history of Verona, and to extract every thing worthy of being pre- 
served, after the ex le of Onofrio, Panvineo, Scipi Maffa, and 

‘others, who devoted their labours to the same object.. We shall just 
notice the eleven epochs into which he has divided his work.’ , 

The first epoch is occupied with researches on the origin and early 
progress of the eity of Verona, till its union with the Roman state. The 
author maintains, with sufficient plausibility, that the Veronese, ‘on acs 
count of its elevated situation, was one of those parts of Italy that were 
first peopled: that the Etruscans took possession of it, and introduced 
their laws, their manners, their religious ceremonies, &c. ; that, being 
afterwards expelled by the Gauls, they retiréd to the loftiest i 
whence they at length returned to their primitive habitations, semi-bar- 
barians, and having changed their diale&. 

The second epoch contains the history of Verona under the Roman re. 
public, to the end of the reign of Augustus. From this epoch is dated 
the origin of the monuments, the temples, ruins, &c. still to be seen at 
Verona. e author asserts, that it had its circus, and that it ‘was raised 
to the rank of a city daring the Cimbrian war. 

The third presents notices on Verona, dering the succession of 
the Cesars, till the fall of the Roman empire. These notices relate 
partly to the men of learning to whom Verona has given birth. Amongst 
these are Cassius, Sevérus, Pomponius Secundus, Pliny, the naturalist, 
Pliny, the yourger, the poet Sanzio Augvrino, and ‘others. _ 

The fourth, fifth, ‘sixth, and seventh epochs comprehend the history of 
Verona during ‘the invasion of the Barbarians, and ‘ahder ‘the first eastern 
emperors: the changes which took place under the ‘government. of ‘the 
Lombards, of the Carlovingian sovereigns, and-of the German empe- 
rors. 

The eighth epoch is that of the liberty of Verona, which was succeeded 
by the civil wats between the Guelphs and Gibelins, the subject of the amth 
e 


poch. 

The history of ali these periods exhibits only a series of wars and dissen- 
-_ and very little information relative to the improvement of the human 
mind. 

In the ninth epoch only, we leatn that, dering the reiga of Lothair I. 
public schools began to Le established, anda chair was-endowed: for physic 
and surgery. About the same time, a certain sam wasannually assigned 
for repairing the amphitheatre, or the arena di Verona. 

Amongst the literati of this period, the author mentions the grammarian 

Malis i, Matteo 


Guarino, father of the author of the Pastor Fido, the ‘two 


Bossa, Bevilacqua the historian, Felice Feliciano the antiquary, Signore 
Isoita Nogarola, celebrated for her poems, and her sister Ginevra. As 
artists, the author notices the painters Steftano da Zevio and Vittor Pisani, 
the latter of whom was the restorer of the art of striking medals; and Matteo 
— who distinguished -himself asa painter, sculptor, and a man of 

ters. - : 


_ The twotast epochs contain the history of the traybles of the Guelphs 
and Gibelins, so fertile in events and disasters of every description. The 
author presents a rapid sketch of them, which, as far as relates to literature, 
treats only of the establishment of the art of printing introduced at Verona 
in the year 1472. 





‘Dale pitture Rrivliens; 4c. -On the painting of Friel, on listoricaleney 
by Count Girolamo de.Rinaldis. In cutt/val. Bra. : Sach 
The history of che painting of Friul exhibits ‘matty interesting traits, and 
Calls to recolit@ion some ’‘telebrated artists, ‘whose memory the author pros 
Poses to perpetuate, to induce their countrymen to follow their step. Fot 
: ; this 





64 Lat, 
this purpose, he has collected every circumstance rélative to the lives: dnd 
works of the painters, and to the paintings, existing in the’ Friul, anterior 
to the fourteenth century, and the authors of whith are notknown, 5. . 
'* He afterwards divides the history of painting in Friul into four epochs 
or schools, the first of which commences in the fifteenth century, with 
Andrea Bellunello. At the head of the second school is Giovanni Antonio 
Licinio, called Pordenone, who distinguished himself by several chefs 
d’ceuvres of painting in fresco, still existing in the palaces and churches of 
Friul. This kind of painting, to which he particularly applied himself, is 
the reason why few of his works are seen in galleries. Pordenone had many ' 
disciples, the most celebrated of whom were Calderari, Pomponio Amalteo, 
and Giov. Nani, surnamed’ Da Udine who was the chief of the third. 
school 

C. Giovanne da Udine took for his model Raphael Sanzio d’Urbino, 
who, astonished at his progress, availed himself of his assistance in his pic- 
ture of St. Cecilia. Several ceilings attest that he was one of the first painters 
of the Italian school. . F 

The chief of the fourth school of Friul was Titiano Vecellio, whose paint- 
ings are still. the objects of admiration of every connoisseur. The author 
then mentions the names and pictures of the other painters belonging to the 
same class. . 

The number of painters of Friul, a character of whose works is presented , 
in this volume, amounts to sixty. For the purpose of his publication, the 
Count de Rinaldis has consulted the works.of Vasari, Ridolfi, Zanetti, Or- 
Jandi, &c.; he has enriched them with information not before published, 
and with anecdotes but little known, which cast great light upon the lives 

- of the painters of Friul. 





LAW. 


AMONG the most important cases that came before the late Lord Chief 
Justice peers a short time before his decease, were four relating to part 


nerships. Perhaps there are none which have involved greater difficulties 
in their legal decision, and indeed on account of the variey of matter which 
cannot regularly be adduced in evidence, most of the cases of this. kind 
have been referred to the courts of equity, where in the examinations before | 
a master, the same source of embarrassment does not obstru@ in an equal 
degree the purposes of substantial justice. ; ws 

On the present occasion we shall introduce one of these cases, and as 
some great principles respecting forestalling and engrossing have been laid 
down in the cause of the King against Waddington, we' shall give'a sum- 
mary of the rules which are established in our courts on this question, so 
nearly connected with the national subsistence. er i 


Suenirr and another against WiLKs, 


“ 


Originally sued with G. Bishop. and W. Robson, who: have been. outs 
Jawed in this suit. é ’ 


A new Partner not liable to the Debts of the former Partnership.] We will 
. briefly state the faéts in the progress of this cause, which was argued aud 
_ determined in Michaelmas term, 1800. : 


This was an action upon the case upon a bill of exchange for 7&1. »dated 
the 5th of November 1796, payable. to.the. order. of the plaintiffs two 
months after date, which was stated in the declaration to have béen drawn 
by, them on the said G. Bishop. W. Robson, and”J.'Wilkes; iby the name: 
and description of Messrs. George Bishop and Company, ,and to_have;heen 
accepted by them. The defendant. Wilks pleaded the general issue, on 
which issue was joined, - Ee cant el aa ore 


. . ~ 











Law. 65 


The same cause came on to be tried before Lord Kenyon at Guildhall, on’. 
the 5th of June last, when the Jury found a verdi& for the plaintiffs:for: ~ 
$0]. 10s. including interest on the bill ;, subjeét to the opinion of this Court 
on the question, whether the plaintiffs were entitled to recover under the 
circumstances of the case? 
. The plaintiffs in QGober 1795, sold: and delivered a quantity of porter 
to Bishop and Wilks, who were then pattners, which porter was entered in 
the plaintiffs’ books in the names of Wilks and Bishop; and the same was : 
afterwards shipped. for the West-Indies, and the defendant Wilks paid the - 
shipping charges. Robson became a partner with Bishop and Wilks in 
April 1796, and continued so till the 8th of November'following, when 
their partnership was dissolved. The defendasit Wilks, previousto the dis« 
solution of the partnership, sent to the plaintiffs a memorandum or caléa- 
lation in his own, hand-writing of certain dedudtions claimed by hintin-re~ 
spect of the porter. ‘Ihe balance due to the plaintiffs in respe& of the porter - 
was 78l. for which the. plaintiffs drew upon the defendants the bill mea- 
tioned in the declaration, which bill was accepted by Bishop in the partners’: 
ship firm of ali the defendants, by his subscribing thereon “¢ Accepted, G. Bs: 
and Co.’’ 

Lord Kenyon, C, J. _ I do not know how this case came: tobe reserved 
for the opinion of the Court; for I have decided the same question repeats 
edly at. the sittings, aad the propriety. of my. decision hes never been carts ° 
vassed again. upon ‘a. motion for a new trial: This: isan aétion brought: 
against three persons, Wilks, Bishop, and Robson, as atceptors of a bill of: — 
exchange. It appears that the acceptance was in faét made: by Bishop 
alone in the name of the firm. ‘The consideration for this bill was some: 
porter which: bad been sold by the plaintiffs to Wilks and Bishop only,’ at 
atime when Robson had no concera with the house. Then the plaintiffs, 
knowiag, this, draw the bill upon all the three partners; and knowingly - 
take an acceptance from one of them to bind-the other two, one of whom, ° 
Robson, had no concern with the matter, and was no ‘debtor of theirs; no 
assent of his being found, and nothing stated to shew that he had any - 
knowledge:of the transaction. It is bard enough for one partner in any 
vase to be able to bind another without his. kaowledge or consent; but it 
would be carrying.the liability of partners for each other’s acts.to a most » 
unjust extent, if we suffered a new. partner to be bound im this manner for® 
an old debt incurred. by other persons. ‘The plaintifts therefore ought not ': 
in justice to have taken this security, by which they were to bind one 


‘ who was not their debtor : the transaction is fraudulent upon the face of it. © 


It isno answer to say that one partner has a general: power of binding: the 
rest.. So an executor has power to bind the assets of his testator, and’ to 
sell and dispose of his effects; and the law reposes a confidence in bim that 
he will apply the proceeds.in payment of the testator’s: debts and legacies: 
but if fraud could be. proved in any particular transaction between the exe~ 
cutor anda purchaser such a sale-would be void. In the case-of Worsley v. 
De Mattos.*, Lord Mansfield, in delivering the opinion of the Court, 
says, that. ‘¢ valid transaétions- as between the parties may be fraudulent by 
reason of covin, collusion, or confederacy, to injure a third person :”’ .and-- 
he instances, ** if a.man,, knowing that a creditor hag obtained a judgment 
against his debtor, buy the debtor’s goods for a full price, to enable him 
to defeat the creditor’s.execution, it isfraudulent.. Again, if a man, know- 
ing that.an executor is wasting and turning the testator’s-estute into money, 
the more easily to run away with it, buy from the executor with thar 
view, though for a-full price, it is fraudulent.’’ ‘“Dhesame doctrine was 
gnized by Lord Hardwicke in Mead v. Lord Orrery ; aad again by 
Lord Mansfield in Whale v. Booth, cited in the notes of the report of Farr v. 
ewman ; and also in the case of Elliot v. Merrpman, and in other cases: 
* 1 Burr. 474, 5. 
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And nothing can be better eftablished as a general rule than that the law will 
set aside every contract which is fraudulent. Such is the case here. Wilks 
and Bishop owed money to the plaintiffs; these latter, knowing that Robs" 
son had no concern with the matter, fraudulently receive from Wilks and 
Bishop a security by which Robson is to be bound: this, therefore, cannot 
be enforced in this action.—Postea to the defendant. 

By this decision it is laid down, that two (of three) partners, who had con= 
tratted a debt prior to the admission of the third partner into the firm, cannot bind ' 
him without his assent by accepting a bill. drawn by the creditor upon the firm in 
their joint ndmes ; but sach security is fraudulent and void as against the third 
partner, and cannot be recovered in an aétion against the three, wherein one only of 
the original partners pleaded to the aétion. 

.Forestalling, Engrossing, &c.] ‘The following were declared to be of- 
—_ at common law, and not done away by the repeal of the ftat. 5 & 6 

+ 6. c. 14. 

1, Spreading romours with intent to enhance the price of hops, in the’ 
hearing of hop-planters, dealers, and others, that the stock of hops was 
nearly exhausted, and that there would be a scarcity of hops, 8c. with in- ; 
tent to induce them not td bring their hops to market for sale for a long 
time, and thereby greatly to enhance the price. R. v. Waddington, Hil. 
41 Geo. 3.2. Spreading such rumours generally, with intent to enhance 
the price of hops.++3. Endeavouring to enhance the price by persuading 
divers dealers, &c. not to take their hops to market, and to abstain from 
selling for a long time.—4. rg, ay. large quantities of hops, by buying 
from many particular persons by name, certain quantities, with intent to 
resell the same for an unreasonable profit, and thereby to enhance the 
price.—5. Ad idem, stating the particular contraéts.—6. Getting into his 
hands large quantities, by contracting with various persons for the pur- 
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chase, with intent to prevent the same nee brought to market, and to re- 
a 
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sell at an unreasonable price.—7. Buying large quantities with like intent. 
—8. Buying large quantities with intent to re-sell at exorbitant profit, &c. 
—9. Unlawfully ee: by buying large quantities with like intent. 
R. v. Waddington, Hil. 41 Geo. 3.—10. Engrossing hops ‘of divers per- 
sons by name, with intent to resell at an unreasonable profit, and thereby 
enhance the price. R. v. Waddington, Hil. 41 Geo. 3.—11. Engrossing 
hops then growing, by forehand bargains, with like intent.—12. Buying 
_ Jarge quantities of hops of divers persons mentioned, with intent to prevent 
their being brought to market, and to resell them at an unreasonable pro- 
fit, and thereby enhance the price.—13. Buying all the growth of hops in 
several parishes by forehand bargains, with the like intent.—14.' Buying 
hops of divers persons with intent to resell at an unreasonable profit, and 
thereby enhance the price.—-15. Buying all the growth of hops on certain ” 
lands in certain parishes, by. forehand bargains, with intent to sell at an uns’ 
reasonable price, and to enhance the price.—16, Endeavouring to enhance © 
the price of hops, by persuading hop owners not to sell, &ce.—17. Engross- 
ing, by buying large quantities of persons unknown, with intent to resell 
atan exorbitant profit, &c.—18. Buying large quantities with like intent. ” 
+19. Buying hops then growing, with intent to ‘resell at an exorbitant‘ ' 
price and lucre. Rex v. Waddington, Hil. 41 Geo. 3\—20.' To forestall 
any commodity which is become a common vittual and necessary of life, ' 
or used as an ingredient in the making’ or preservation of any victual, 
though not formerly used or considered as such, is ‘an offence ‘at'‘common 
law.—-2I. Indictment for engrossing a great quantity of fish,’ geese, ‘and’ 


ducks, held bad, without specifying the quantity of each. R.v. Gilbert, ’ 
Trin. 41 Geo. 3. , 
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. IN our last Number we considered some ‘of the ‘diseases to which the 
ones of the horse are subject, and we endeavoured to shew the similarity 
between the hard and soft parts of the system, that the reason might appea 
evident why the same Sort of treatment is frequently applicable both to the 
‘one and the other. It was seen that ‘the bones having but’littlé blood, are 
more feeble in their living powers, that in health and in disease their ations 
are slow, and that if they are rarely subject to disorder, their progress to 
convalescence is never expeditious, and always doubtful. ° 

We shall in this paper conclude the subje&-of the diseases of the bones, 
and having in the’ preceding pointed out the rules of established practice in 
the cases of fractures, we shall at present speak of the caries or death of 
the bones,’ of the exfoliation or the remdéval of the ossified part thus rendered 
incapable of performing the vital funétions; and we shall then’ say a few 
words on the increase of bone in the splent, bone-spavin, curb, and ring bones 
and of the stiff joint or union of two articular bones. 4 

Ov THE MORTIFICATION OF THE BONE.—All the bones in’ the ‘system 
excepting the teeth are cloathed with a web or membrane which is called by 
anatomists the periosteum; of this their observation has discovered the exist- 
ence ; but their learning has not ascertained the origin. This membrane is ab- 
solutely necessary to their existence; its internal part enters the ¢avity of the 
bones, and furnishes them with their vessels, sustaining the marrow 
receiving the arteries ‘that: secrete it. Its acute sensibility €o inflammation, 
is the cause of frequent destruction, and the decay of the bone it embraces 
‘is the inevitable consequence. ‘This disorder is called caries, or the’ morti- 
fication oftthe’bone.® 0 ; Sama iis 
«REMOVAL OF DEAD BONE—This process is called exfoliation; ‘it is the 
effort‘of nature to. remove a defective part’ of the system, which is ‘no longer 
useful and has become injurious. ‘The dead bone irritates the vessels of the 
living bone with which it isin contact; thé decayed portion therefore loses 
itsunion 6r attachment, and comes away. ° This'is one of those’ cases in 
which the ‘actual cautery should be‘employed'; small heated points should 
be applied round the exterior edge of the decayed part ; and frequently if 
this precaution be not timely resorted to, the mortification will spread to the 
adjacent bone, and the cure will be bevond the teach ofart.*. ” - 

In: the course of dissecting deat bodiés of the human species, °anatomists 
sometimes discover carious bones of the jaw; and’ even of the legs, where 
sucha disorder wae not suspected during he life of the person who was sub- . 
ject to it. 3G4N9 A G8 of “ . 

 Sprent.—Farriers being wholly unacquainted with the progress of dis- 
order in the ossified’ parts, have given different names to the dame disease 
from the variation of a few inches‘in the position. Hence this'bony excre- 
scence, if placed on the‘knee; they call oslet, if two approach néat each other, 
they ‘name them fuzee ; but when the bony tumor be in’ the upper part of 
the shank, it is distinguished by the term splent.’ All these are the case of what 
osteologists call exastosis,; which isa deposit of bone generally in ‘corse+ 
quence of inflammation. This inflammation is often caused by the speedy 
cut, or by indiscreet' blows from the loaded head of the whip or the ham- 
mer ot the smith ; “and where no’ lameness ensues it is always best to leave 
nature to! herself, for the remedy we! apply is‘ moré destructive than the 


fur 


* In similar cases in the human'subject the cautery is often obliged to. be employed. 
See the curious account of the seven species of caries, in Monro’s Medical Essays, Edin- 
burgh, Vol. V. article 24. 
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disease. We have spoken of the periosteum ; the projection of the bone is: 
gradual, so as to enable this membrane to accommodate itself to the en- 
largement in this disorder, and usually no inflammation of it ensues. But 
where the excrescence obstruéts the motion of a tendon or important liga- 
ment, it will occasion lameness, and the means of cure must be employed. 
In some. cases it will be right to lay the bone completely bare, and to:te 
move the protuberance by a very fine saw; but when the disease sig not in- 
yeterate, a strong mercurial ointment may be daily robbed over the ex¢ren 
rence for a week, and then the following blister may be benefi-ially ap- 
Pp 1¢d 3; -d9o) s7028 
. Corrosive sublimate, one-scruple; Spanish flies, half an ounces: tute 
pentine half an ounce, or lard four ounces... - j 

Bows Seayin.] This, like the last, js.a bony projection differing only in 
its Jacality,. being usnally situated on the inside of the hock. It‘coms 
monly-arises from the junction of the small bones of this part of the animal; 
and the lameness, from the consequent interference with the ligaments, and 
probably with the smaller flexor tendon. Jn. this disease, not only. the 
bones are subject to tumour, but the ligaments enlarge: hence in ligamens 
tary strains in this part the inflammation should be removed as soon as pas- 
sible, and .a.month’s time for rest-should be. gladiy sacrificed to-the future - 
permanent utility of the animal. . . 1909 
_ The string,halt frequently degenerates into what is called, the ox spavim, 
which is a callous tumour at the bottom of the. ham on the inside, “The 
mode of cure in cases of this kind is similar to that we have. recommended 
in the splent ; but when seated in the inside of the hock, more caution is rer 
quired in using the means, and more doybt is involved in the suecess of their 
application. seta 7 +90 ait 
_ Tue. Cugs.}.. This is a hard swelling in the posterior part of the hinder 
leg below the elbow, always attended with rigidity, and. not. unfrequently 
with lameness. It perhaps is-improper to refer. it to this division, of our 
subject, as it is seldom a diseasc of the bone, yet-being usually.so..under- 
stood, we have referred it to this place. safe 3 di apthdows toiee 
__ It is commonly an induration of. the ligaments,; at. least, if. this.(be. not 
the cayse, it is the consequence of the disorder, and, where cleanliness and’ 
gentle fri@tion are ineffectually employed, a blister will often produce; the 
cure; but if it resist these remedies, the-cautery must-be applied...’ 

Rixg Bone,] This excrescence takes its name from its circular, form : 

it is a hard callous substance, growing in the hollow circle of the little pas- 
tern, aboye the.coronet... Like the other cases, of exostosis, it commonly is 
occasioned by.a strain, or blow. ‘The same method of cure by the iblister 
or cautery may be here used, which we have just now recommended for 
the splent, the spavin, and the curb. ; 4i-08,399) 
_ Tre-Aneovas, or stireJomt,| We have beforesaid; thatthe bonediar- 
ticulate with each other. This disorder.is when that juncture or agticus 
lation hecomes immoveable. If this have actually taken place, to attempt 3 
cure is ‘only exposing the animal. to excessive,.pain without. the smallest 
prospect,ot success. In its commencement, it however may, be. sometimes 
arrested in its, progress. by motion, fridion, and. discutient medicines,» to 
open the pores, attenuate the fluids, and disperse the humours. . Butetime 
must- not be lost in milder remedies, and, if amendment be, not ) presently 
conspicuous, the skilful surgeon will; proceed to. blister, and cauterizes, . 

In our next communication. on this subjed we shall.treat: of, that; part of 
the anatomy of the horse which respects, the cartilages, and the appendages 
to bone in general, comprising in the same essay the diseases to whic 
these are subject, and the remedies. to which modera practice hastesortdd: — 
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RETROSPECT OF POLITICS,” - 
* | WEST INDIES. ie ; 
FN Guadaloupe and Martinico tranquillity has been re-established. ‘The 
authority of the French, after.a doubtful and dangerous conflit, is at Jast 
redominant in the island of St. Domingo. ‘The blood and treasure of the 
state has not been sagrifieed in vain: General Le Clerc is rapidly proceed- 
ing in the restoration of order, and the Catholic tenets have been proclaimed 
as the only authorized religion of the colony, When we Consider. the 
acquisition of this island in the west, and the new accession to the navy and 
commerce of France in ‘the eastern world, in the extensive shores of the 
Enkine, we cannot avoid paying the just tribute of gt atk hy >In 
policy of the republic; while our ind nation is excited by its domestic ty- 
rainy. It appears, by the official documents lately received, that one hun- 
dred atid fifteen trading vessels were in the road of the Cape, seventy-four 
of which belonged to foreign proprietors. parm srl 
RUSSIA. sacadiia san 
~ ‘Those maxims of political philosophy that regulated the affairs of Eu- 
rope during three centuries, from the accession of ‘Charles V- to the death 
of Lewis RVI. have been entirely abandoned, and ‘the’ statesman. is con- 
strained to become a new student, arid to look for the chaniges'in empire to 
new causes, not fixed and permanent, but accidental and temporary. ‘The 
. intitnate conneétion which subsisted between the courts of Petersbarg, Ber- 
lin, and Paris, formed a coalition imperious and decisive on the fate of the 
continent; at the former, a change of ministry has taken’ place, and we can’ 
observe in the’ differences that have arisen between the mediating powers in 
the‘affair of the German indemnities, that the same. cordiality and coinci- 
dence does not ‘subsist between the republic and the northern imperial 
court. ‘We consider this triple alliance injurious to Europé in general, and 
oppressive to ‘Austria in particular; and therefore trace any discordance 
with ‘some satisfa¢tion. “ eo lta pe a 
°° "Dhe' wisdom ofthe court has thrown open the fisheties on the Baltic and 
‘on’ the ‘Wolga, which have beén hitherto restricted from misguided views 
of conimercial policy, and from the influence of mercenary individuals. | 
. r. . SWEDEN. cone a, 
* "This government: pursues its accustomed plan of neutrality in the politi- 
cal intrigues of the southern courts. A large portion of ‘the specie of the 
country has béen annually exported for the supply'of gtain, and the most 
essential articles of subsistence ;, it seems, however, that much impfove- 
‘ment has been inade in the cultivation of the unfriendly soil, and that an 
abundant ,harvest has been returned for the laborious duties of the field, 
so that not only a temporary source.of wealth will be secured, but a durable 
founcation will be raised for public prosperity. 
: DENMARK. ~ 
The disputes ‘are at last adjusted with the Dey of Tripoli, whose barba- 
rian territory, extending hens one thousand miles on the southern shore of 
‘the Mediterranean, had materially interfered with the pacific pursuits of 
commerce, to which the policy of the court of Copenhagen has been uni- 
. formly direé&ted. The Danes are endeavouring to increase their intercourse 


‘with India and China, and the Asiatic Company is now employed in pre- 

paring, its exports to.the latter. on : 

“tS BATAVIAN REPUBLIC, 

‘The projected revolution in this country, and the authority by which it 

las been Controuled, shews, that Batavia is as completely undet the in- 

fluence of France as the Italian Republic, and that the union-of the terri- 

tory of the provinces with Krance will mect with no obstruction from - . 
fi Woda at. i eet s. dere 
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internal government, whenever the policy of the Chief Consul shall demand 
the accession of the Batavian department... When we-consider the influence 
of this connection on the Baltic trade, and the importance of our inter- 
course with the north for the! supply ofthe British navy, we cannot be 


wholly indifferent to the slavish dependence of this, ancient emporium of ’ 


commerce on the consular court. ; vali 

Some of the members of the government have attended at Helvoet-sluys 
to lay the firet stone of the new dock for the marine establishment : the faci- 
lity of the navigation of ships into this port during the direction of the 
wind to every point of the, compass, has occasioned the preference assigne, 
to it over the road of the Texel and the Vlie for the public na 


vy: 
Two causes greatly contributed to impoverish the United Netherlands so 
the opulent families, and the ruin of the rich capitalists en- . 


the departure o 
gaged in the fisheries. The former are returning to their native country, and 


the attention of the state to the Jatter has occasioned property to flow, into 


this productive channel, from which the coffers of the country have been — 


formerly so abundantly supplied. During the war, the trade with, the In- 
dian settlements was conducted under many disadvantages; from the ports 
of Norway, the bold and powerful adventurers, whom the. terrors, of -bos- 
tility could not alarm, are returning to their native country, to resume their 
ancient privileges, and to attract the treasures of the east, The uncertainty 
‘Of political government, will, however, obstruct the wishes of some who ate 
‘inclined to repose op the tranquil bosom of their country, and of others 
who are desirous to apply their wealth in the a¢tive scenes of commerce, 
~ GERMANY AND THE AUSTRIAN STATES... ...,, 
While the meditating powers are, relaxing, lowering the, tone. of author 
rity, and submitting to some modifications in the indemnities, the elector of 


Bavaria is augmenting his army to. sixty-thousand men, to shew his resolur 
tion to support his claims not merely by exterior influence... oo.) mong 

The diet of Presburg has applied_to the emperor to determine,on the ine 
corporation of Dalmatia, Transylvania, and the two Gallicias, with the kings 
dom of Hungary. The diet of Lower Austria is appointed to meety, to 
adjust the Bay of fifteen thousand men, which compose the garrisgn. ofthe, 


capital. 
Turkey, that it has become necessary to withdraw them from the frontiers, 
The dry'season has destroyed the harvest in Dalmatia, and the pastures 


are incompetent to the-support of the, cattle. The oppressive. heat.of the . 


‘summer has occasioned many epidemic disorders ; and in the Austrian doy 
minions, some of the most necessary articles of subsistence are three times 
the price that they ‘were two years since. Thig¢alamity is felt in Bavaria, 
where the eleCtor himself inspeéts the delivery of provisions to the poor, 


who are liberally supplied by public munificence.' The unsettled state of 


Germany, during the adjustment of the interests of the several chiefs of 
the empire, has been a-considerable obstruction to the trade of the coune 
try ; even the autumnal fair of Frankfort has wholly disappointed the mer- 
chants and traders, who have been accystomed to derive so many lucrative 
advantages from that scene of commercial antiquity. 4 
SWITZERLAND. aia’ 

The gallant hosts of Mount Jura are unhappily misapplying their ui 


valour in intestine wars. ‘I"he formidable infantry which resisted the armed . 
« . oe oe. ! . of SEH 
cavalry of Austria, now looks ‘in vain for support from ancient disci- 


pline. A French ‘army menaces the frontiers, and these warriors, hithert 


equally secure by their heroism in‘arms, and'by the virtues of poverty, are Z 
disgraced by an appeal to a neighbouring state to decide the civil conflict. 


‘Lhe complete subjeétion of the cantons of Switzerland to the court of 
Paris, is among the novelties of modern politics. on 
ITALY. : 
The King of Etraria, “who becomes daily of less importance-in the — 
“. ; o 


he troops have been so much thinned by desértion_ oa the side,of 
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of his government, will soon embark, with his consort, for Barcelona; to’ 
solace -his mind’ under political anxieties in the festivities of the court of 
Gharles 1V. i 
The system of public education for the diffusion of the’ principles of li- 
berty, on which the sublime mind of Condorcet was rn 9 has been 
converted into an engine‘of political oppression. In the Italian Republic, | ~ 
the infant mind is to’be instruéted under the immediate direction of the éx<. . 
isting government ; during two years, the ‘masters are to be in the pay ané 
under the orders ‘of the commune, after which period, a general and a per- 
manent system is: proposed ‘to be adopted. 
= a sae FRANCE, ' 
The Consul has been long persuaded of the importance of securing the 
capital to his cause, as the most expedient’ ‘way of consolidating imperiat 
er, A permanent guard has’ been established there, consisting of 2154 
infantry and 180 cavalry. The union of Piedmont ‘to France has been ce=" 
lebrated with great solemnity at Turin, and the seat of royal ‘authority of 
the illustrious house of ‘Savoy exhibits a painful monument of human’ vi=- 
cissitude. France is: not contented with interposing in the transactions of 
inferior states ; the chief of the German empire trembles beneath her power : 
itis said, the ultimatum of the Parisian court, with respect to the indemni- 
ties of the co-estates, has been delivered, to which unconditional com- 


pliance is demanded. 
» GREAT BRITAIN. ayes Ee ‘ 

While the French funds have been rising, those of this country have been’ 
experiencing a material depression, which shews,* that the speculators 
of France draw avery different conclusion from ‘the adventurers in this 
country, on the aspect of the political horizon. It is said, that the parties 
in the interests of the Grenvilles and the Wyndhams have united with the 
friends of -Mr. Pitt, and that the design of this coalition is‘to support the 
present minister. But it is affirmed, that the condition of this public 
countenance to his measures, is one in which the welfare of this ‘country is 
most intimately concerned ; that, in case the independence and neutrality of 
Malta should: not be secured, and that the colessal schemes of continental 
aggrandisement should not be disappointed, a war is to be recommenced at 
all hazards. “The naval preparations are reported to have been made by the ° 
minister, under the influence of those parties, and with these hostile views ; 
we trust, however, to the pacific dispesition which Mr. Addington has al- 
ways manifested, and not less to the invincible strength of the British navy, | 
which, ridiag triumphant on the ocean, is able to crush’the consular power 
in every remote dependency of the Republic. Peace is unquestionably the 
interest of both cguntries, but the profligate schemes of personal ambition 


‘have too often interfered with the general interest to admit this broad na- 


tional principle to be the criterion by which a prudent diplomatist will 
uaiformly examine the oscillation of the political balance. 
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WHAT has been said of the prophets and poets of ancient date cannot . 
be affirmed of the inspired ‘poets of modern times; the merit of Shakespeare 
is'reluctantly acknowledged in any other country but his own, andthe 
elegant ‘defence of Samuel Johnson has only exposed him ito. the ridicule. 
“<détre un mauvais plaisant, et d’aimer trop le vin.’* a Bee 

_ Of all ‘the characters of the English drama, which have excited the atten~, 
tion’of foreign critics, perhaps there is none to which their absurd ridicule; 
has been so unsuccessfully directed, as to the unwieldy knight of our, fas. 
vourite bard, from ‘whose broad target their shafts have ever rebounded ine | 
noxious. It isnot g just definition of wit that it can always be translated .:: 


j * Questions sur Encyclopédie, tom. 1. 
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the charm. of Falstaff eonsists'in the lusutiance of ‘hit pleasantry, and.the- 
multiplicity of his resources, from a correct acquaintance with his own 


Janguage, and the promptitude with which he applies its peculiarities to: - 


his purposes. It is obvious, therefore, that foreigners‘ must be very inade« 
quate judges of the force of the weapons he so dexterously employs... .. | 
This singular charaéter has been recently attempted, im the first part of. 
Henry the Fourth, by a candidate for public applause, to whom nature: has. 
been sufficiently bountiful for its support. The bulkiness of his form, and: 
the powers of his voice, (possessing that fulness. we expect from the ple-: 
thora of his habit,) are favorable to him; but the candout of his’eye, and 
the convivial spirit of his countenance, are inconsistent with — sity 
. to solitary intoxication, and the surly pride of the original. Mr. Stepiien 
Kemble is. deficient also in the art of dramatic representation, when’ he> 
throws the ardour, the frankness, and generosity of the Governor of Bar~: 
badoes* into the phlegmatic, designing, mercenary:Knight. Few of out | 
yeaders. will sao ste iy Barry, and Shuter, are said to have per+: 
formed this part with so much felicity ; but of them will remember) 
the correét taste of Henderson, who never permit this balderdasht : 
display, so. grossly deviating from the intention of the poet. ‘We are astos: 
nished to see Mr. Stephen Kemble chargeable with an error which is usual 
alone with actors of a very inferior order. The soliloquies of Sir John Fal 
staff are prolix and numerous ; and to these Shakespeare, in his own-man-, 
ner, has directed all the powers of his comprehensive mind, that the force 
of the thoughts-might not be diminished in the bustle. of theatrical arti- 
fice : but Mr. Stephen Kemble, instead of appearing in solitude, wrapt in 


profound. meditation,-and self-collected; the moment he is deserted by his’. 


companions on the boards, as if incapable of resisting the impulse of his 
gregarious disposition, instantly commences a conversation addressed to the: 
audience, by which the magic of deception is rendered: powerless ; we still 
find indeed his broad placid countenance, but we lose the prototype. We 
thought Mr. Kemble remarkably unbappy in the delivery of the fine soli+’ 
loquy, in the close of the first scene of the 5th act, where thetrick of posthus: 


mous fame by which myriads have been mercilessly driven to: the slaughter’ © 


is finely exposed :-———F al. ‘“¢ Honour pricksme on. Yeas but how if hos: 
** nour prick me off when Ecome on, how then! Can honour set a leg? No, - 
*“<Oranarm? No. Or take away the grief of awound? No. Honour: 
** hath no skill in surgery, then? Ne. What ishonour?. A word. What’ 
*¢ is in that word, honour; what is that honour? Air. .A trim reckoning ! 
*< Who hath it? He that died on Wednesday. Doth he feel it? No. Doth 
“ he hear it? No. Is it insensible, then? Yes, to the dead. . But will it not 
“ live with the living? No. Why? Detraction will not suffer it. ‘There- 


** fore 1’ll none of it. Honour is a mere scutcheon ; and soends my cate’ ' 


* chism.’’ 
Discreet poets vary their situation; they traverse the aerial’ regions 
among the Gods, and then descend to walk with mortals on the stedfast 


earth. If they were always to continue exploring the spheres, our visual - 


faculties would be exhausted; in accommodation therefore to our imper 


fect optics, they frequently bear us company. The.actor ;shoultt imivate - 


his poet in this respect ; he skould not always be vibrating with the nod of: 
Olympian Jove, or clattering the anvil with the smith of Lemnos, The. 
judgment: of an aetor is more apparent in his tests and. pauses. than 


in his verbal declamation. By unremitting and extravagant exertion, Mr. 


Kemble not only o’ersteps the * modesty of nature,’’. but prevents: the fit 
distance being preserved’ between the sublime and familiar conceptions of; 
the bard. On the whole, this actor’s performance has not answered out: 
expectation ; we however should reluctantly see him: withdraw from the. 
London stage, and hope hé will undertake some:other character more-suited. 
to, his powers. ae 


* See-incle and Yarico, aise 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF PARIS. 


A LITTLE living female of the age of two months and ten days has beers 
exhibited at this institution. It was born without any extremities, Instead 
of the lower limbs, it had only two small protuberances rising from a fleshy 
cavity, and short projections were substitutes for the arms. All the other 

arts of the body were correctly formed. ‘The mother did not recolle& to 
fave experienced any alarm or suffered any accident during her pregnancy. 
The child died three days after this examination, when M. Dupuytreu dis- 
sected the infant’s body, and observed, that the shoulder-bone of the right 
side was entire, and had the usual articulation. On the left side there was 
only the half of the scapula, the extreme of which was in the form of a cone, 
intimately united with a_scar in the flesh by a firm cellular membrane. .,. 


LEGISLATIVE ACADEMY OF PARIS. _ si 


After going through the usual recital of the proceedings, the new mem- 
bers were presented to the sap Different works onthe subject of legis- 
lation were then announced. . Morand, professor of criminal -law. in the 
academy, gave notice of a ‘work of M. Canard, entitled,’ the Means ‘of ad- 
vancing to its highest Improvement the Mode of Trialby Jury: . The pab- 
ication was crowned by the National Institute in a latessittinge: 

Information was also received of a production by a:studeation the pring 
ciples and rules of the analytic method ‘of investigation, considered as.the 
most advantageous means of assisting the mind in the study of the sciences, 
and especially in the science of legislation. 35 

The attention of this body was likewise occupied by thé eulogy of M. 
Montardier, an old magistrate, member of the legislative:’body, by M. Chal- 
lan, piesident of the tribunate, and associate of the academy. A discussion 


"took :place between two students, (Messieurs Empeteur and ‘Dessaix) on the 


nature of wills. mo 
Netite was likewise given of the completion of the abridged history of 
rights, according to the Roman law; from the time of Romulus to Chatlé. 


magne, by M. Salivet, doctor of laws of the faculty of Paris. ' 


SOCIETY OF AGRICULTURE AND ARTS OF BOULOGNE SUR MER, 


On the 8th Floresf year 10 (28th April) the Society-of Agriculture and 
Arts of Boulogne sur Mer held its third public meeting.’ The following 
subjects were proposed for prizes to be decreed at the next public. meeting 
on 8th Floreal year 11. ; di 

The Saciety, strack with the inconveniences to which-elevated countries, 
and particularly the Upper Boulonnois, are subject in great drqughts, en- 

wire : 
s What are the best means of procuring the water necessary: for cattle in 


" Yillages or farms in elevated situations ? 


The competitors must observe, that the Upper Boulonnois is a chalky 
country, which is not commanded by any’ adjacent mountain; :that it con- 
tains little wood, and that the wells which haye already: been sunk there are 


of the depth of 100 metres, ein 
It is generally acknowledged, that the use of marl-is one of the: most im-., 


‘portant improvements in agriculture. : 


‘The Society proposes a prize for the memoit which shall best describe the 
nature of marls, their different species, and their most advantageous appli- ~ 
tation according to the difference of Jands. 

Vou. Il. L. The 


v4 Literary, Philosophical, and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


The author must principally aim at pointing out to farmers, the exterior 
characters by. which they may readily distinguish every species of marl. 

The Society will deliver'a premium to any person who shall have sowa 
a quarter of a hecatare (somewhat more than an acre) with white thorn 
proper for forming fences, and that shall appear in a thriving state in the 
year it. 

The prizes shall consist of medals which the Sucjety will deliver at the 
public meeting in the year 11. 


— ——== 


LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
INTELLIGENCE, 








VACCINE INQCULATION+ 


THE energy of the physician Catballeiro of Spain has triumphed over the, 
difficulties which interrupted the introduction of this admirable discovery 
into his native country. Not only the inhabitants of the capital, but of the 
temoté provinces, are convinced of its utility, and undergo the operation with 
con:plete confidence. In the Italian republic also the mist of prejudice retires 
before the light of truth. In the department of Mella, of which Brescia is 
the chief town, the ravages of a destructive small-pox have been impeded. 
During the last three months, no less than twelve thousand persons have been 
inoculated forthe vaccine pox. ‘The extensive performance of this simple 
‘operation is, in a great degree, owing to the public countenance given to it. 
by government. During two years, the physician Sacco has been employed 
dn colle@ing matter from the cattle of the.country, and to him is assigned. 
the condué of this important resource in the pharmaceutic art. 


NEW MEANS OF MARINE INTELLIGENCE. 


M. Bernardin de St. Pierre. has inserted in the Moniteur an article of 
importance to navigators. He says, that a letter, or any dispatches, 
put. into .a bottle properly closed will arrive sooner or later at the 
shore.. M. Lescallier, colonial prefect of Guadaloupe, has sent to M. Ber- 
natdin de St. Pierre a written: paper, which lately arrived in this way at the 
island, after having performed a voyage of two hundred leagues in’ two 
months and seven days. This is the fourth experiment of that kind. The 
first bottle thus prepared was thrown into the bay of Biseay the 17th Aug. 
1786, and was discovered on the coast of Normandy 9th of May 1797. 
The second was consigned to the waves the 15th June 1797, lat. 42, 22, ¢ 
the east of the meridian of Teneriffe. A soldier found it the 6th of July, 
the same year, on the coast of Cape Prior. It had concluded a voyage of 
-120 leagues in less than three weeks : it, was addressed to M. Bernardin de 
St. Pierre, by the French Vice-consul of Ferrol. 

The third bottle ran through at least nine hundrted leagues ; it was come 
mitted to the sea two hundred leagues to the north of the Isle of France, 
by a French a in his passage to the Indies. It came to land at the 
Cape of Good Hope. ; ; aa’ i 

This novel means of correspondence will not appear wholly immaterial 
when we consider how many spirited adventurers are’ shipwrecked on re-. 
mote and desert coasts, who may thus enumerate, the distresses of their si- 
tuation, assured that every civilized country will lifes to the tale of af- 
flictted humanity. , 
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RECEPTACLE OF THE ARTS. 


Tt has been for a long time a desideratum in Vienna to possess an esta« 
bishment for the interchange of the productions of the fine arts of the Aus- 
trian monarchy with those of foreign countries, and which should extend” 
ite regard to these objects, not only in the capital, but even beyond’ the 
hereditary estates. A society of literati has been privately engaged in’ 'pro-’ 
moting-such an undertaking. One. of this number is M. Schreyvogel, who- 

has been long known for his taste in literature and poetical composition, and! 
for his zeal to accelerate the progress of the. arts. ‘The respectable funds 
which are at the’ disposal of this infant establishment, and the erudition of 
the persons destined to compose it, afford the fairest probability of success. 

It must be acknowledged, however reluctantly, that the present state of 
Austria requires this sort of stimulus. It is expedient that such an institu- 
tion should be founded on the interests of commerce as well as the love of 
the arts. It is not enough to write with taste; the nobility of the country. 

have not always the time or the inclination to read, but they are disposed to 
see, to understand, and to enjoy. ‘They readily pay for the production of 
the artist, .but they rarely condescend to become acquainted with the genius: 
which gave it existence. Government itself would be less efficacious.in the; 
patronage it could afford, than a prudent and liberal mind, which, should 
promote the connection of the fine arts with the emoluments they equitably 
deserve. - - : ehurey 

The gentleman to whom we have referred is aware of this circumstances, 
and the name he has given the cetablishment implies this conviction. _ It is 
called the Receptacle of the Arts and of Industry at Vienna, and its, objects 
at present comprehend drawing, mechanics, music, and some branches of 
literature. _ The most able engravers of Vienna, with a few exceptions, have 
been, during the last year, engaged in this rhargharap: 2 among these is M, 
Fuger, who must undoubtedly be considered one of the highest rank. by. 

im ‘every country of Europe. M. Kinninger is now occupied on an engraving 
of Achif'es, and M. Pichler of Semiramis. The Count of Fries, well known 
for his protection of. the arts, and for his valuable collections, has sent two 
highly finished paintings of Brutus and Virginia to be engraved by the same 
society. Jup ter, and Socrates before his judges, are among the other sut« 
jeé&ts on which the talents of the artists will soon be employed. 

Last year, two persons skilled in taking views of natural scenéry, Molitor 
and Gauermann, were dispatched to the Tyrol to make drawings of that 
country, so little known, and so well worth attention. The Receptacle of 
Arts is on the point of publishing a series of coloured views in the mannet 
of Aberli, and another in aquatinta ; on the latter Haldenwang and Schlote: 
terbeck are employed. : 


DEATH OF LARRIVEE OF THE OPERA OF PARIS, 


‘This celebrated Roscius.of the Parisian boards was born at Lyons in 
1733, and died in the Castle of Vincennes in August last of the palsy.. 
The veteran had performed for thirty-two years, and those who recollect 
the character of Agamemnon, will not expect that his place will be soon 
supplied. It is singular that his brothet dijed.of the same complaint on the 
same day. The Chief Consul was hunting in the park of Meudon the day 
this melancholy event happened, and being informed that the brother of 
Larrivée had left an aged wife and a helpless offspring, he gave her th@ 
situation of keeper of the park, before held by her husband, 
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Agriculture and Botany. 


. SOME cursory Remarks on the Conversion of Pasture Land into Tillage,’ 
and,: after a certain course of crops, ‘relaying the same into pasture; in an. 
Address to the Right Honourable Lord Carrington, and for which-the Aus 
thor received an honorary reward from the Board of Agriculture; by Ne« 
Saree Bartley, Secretary to the Bath Agricultural Society. 18. 6d. Ros 

sons, 

Fasciculus I ; (to be continued every four months) or, A Synopsis of Bri« 
tish Conferve : containing 12 highly-magnified drawings, coloured from: . 
Nature, with descriptions; by Lewis Weston Dilwyn, F. L. Ss ges 

; Biography. 

Public Characters of 1802-3; being a new volume of Biographical Mes 
toirs of eminent living persons, faithfully and impartially drawn from ave 
thenti¢ sources. In one large volume, 8vo. 108. 6d. boards. Phillips. 

Animal Biography ; or, Anecdotes and Illustrations of the Manners, Chas 
raters, ‘arid’ Economy of the whole Animal Creation: arranged according’ 
to the system of Linnaus; by the Rev, W. Bingley, A. B. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
il. 78. boards. Phillips. 

Commerce. 


Tables of the several European Exchanges; shewing, by inspection, the 
value of any sum of money in all the principal places of Europe, at the dif= 
ht prices to which the courses of exchange may rise or fall, and describing 
in what’ money, real or imaginary, beoks and gccounts are usually kept, 
and bills are drawn, at each place; with the plain method of calculation by 
the Rule of Three ;. tables equating the monies of the different provinces of. 
Spain with each other; and a table of the Flemish money. a which is 
prefixed, an account of the usances or times at which bills are drawn from , 
the several places; together with the days of grace allowed in each. By 
Robert Bewicke, of London, merchant. In 2 vols. royal 4to. Four gui- 
neas boards. Richardsons. ‘ : ; 
An Essay ov the Mode of adjusting particular Averages, arising out of the 
Case of Johnston and Shedden; by Thomas Strickland, A. M. of Livery 
pool. .2s. 6d. Richardsons. 
Education. 


The Etymology and Syntax of the English Language explained and illus: 
trated; by the Reverend Alexander Crombie, L.L. D. 58. 6d. boards, 
Johnson. 
; Rudiments of English Grammar, for the Use of Schools; by. the Rev. 
Henry St. John Bulier,y M, A. 12mo. Hurst. 


Law. 
> "The Law of Copy-right : being a comperdium of aéts of parliament 
and adjudged cases relative to authors, publishers, printers, artists, mus 
sical composets, printséllers. By Joshua Montefiore. fi 8yvo. 28. 6d. boards, 
Wallis. its 
Medicine and Chemistru. 


The Report made to the National Institute in France, in December, 
1799, by Citizens Portal, Pelletier, Foureroy, Chaptal, and Vauquelin,: 
respecting thé artificial mineral waters prepared at Paris by Nic. Paul,and, 
Co. with extratts from the reports of the society of physicians at Paris 
and the faculty at Geneva. ‘To which are added some notes and observa= 
tions, By Nic. Paut. Translated from the French, 2s. Sewell. Th 

ig 
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The Anatomy of the Brain ‘explained in a series of engravings beauti- 


ticles of the brain. , By Charles Bell, Fellow of the muy College 
eons of Edinburgh. In royal-4to. price zi. 2s. in boards. ngman, 
a ;, 
_ Remarks on. the. Necessity, and Means. of suppressing the contagious 
Fever in the Metropolis. By C. Stanyer, MD. ls, 7 
_ Observations.on Pulmonary Consumption, or.an essay on the hchen | 
islandicus, considered both as an aliment and a medicine in that disorder,.§ 
which a new mode of treatment is employed, and has been found succe 
during ten years experience in Germany, France, and England, ‘By J. Be 
Regnault, M.D; late physician. to the military hospitals and armies. of 
France. In one yol.8vo. Dulau and Co. ek ESE» 
A Series of popular Chemical Essays, containing a variety of instances of 
the application of Chemistry tothe arts and manufactures, to the explica- 
tion of natural phenomena, and other useful purposes. By Fenwick 
Skrimshire; M. D.. ‘In two vol. '12mo. gs. in boards, |» White: Li 
Elements of ‘Therapeutics, or a guide to health: being cautions and ‘dis 
rections in the treatment of diseases, designed chiefly for the use of students. 


fully coloured, with a dissertation on the communication between the, bal 
oO. 4 
and 


By the Rev. Joseph Townsend, M.A. ‘The third edition, im one large-vol. 


Bvo. gs. boards. Mawman. é , 
Therapeutics, or thé art of ‘healing, by Thomas Marryot, M.D. To 

which are added a glossary, explaining all the different words, and teceipts 

for preparing the most useful popular medicines... Furst. Riot 
Praétical information on the malignant Scarlet Fever and Sore 

in which a new mode of treatment is freely communicated, By Edward 

Peart, M. D. 28.6d: Miller. f ; 


Miscellanits. 


The British Encyclopedia, or an universal dictionary of arts and sciences,, 
art I. and-II. ,4to...43s. each. Bickerstaff... rews® * 
The Adviser, vol..1. to be continued ; small 8vo. 52: boards. Wallis. 


The Beauties of Young, carefully selected from 
writings ; including: many interesting extracts from the True Eftimate of 
Human Life, not contained in the last edition of the. works of that admired 


author. By the Rev. John Evans, A. M. In a pocket volume, price 38. 6d. 


boards. Hurst. 
Novels. , te 


The Reprobate, a novel. Translated from theGerman of La Fontaine, by 
the author of the Wife and Mistress. In two vol. 12m0. sewed. Laneand 
wewman. ete : 

Rules of the Forest, three vol. r2mo. anovel. By Susagnah Oaks. 

Res Deux Amis, a French Novel. By Madame la Duchesse de Pienney In 
three vo}... 1$8....- ° - 

The History of the Grubthorpe Family, or the old batchelor and his sister 
Penelope. By Mrs. Huater of Norwich. in three vol. 12mo. 138. 6d. boards. 
Longman and Rees. eey 5 

. The Castle of Caithness, a romance of the thirteenth century. In two-vol, 
J2mo. 7s. séwed, Lane and Newman. eg eh EN 

. Le Forester, ‘a novel... By-the author of; Arthur Fitz Albini. In three 
yol. 12mo. 108, 6d. sewed, ‘White. 


Victor, or the Child of the Forest, from the French of M. Ducray Due - 


qoenil. In four vo]. 12mo, 16s. sewed. Lane and Newman. 

Politics. 
__ A correé List of the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses elected to serve 
in Parliament, appointed to meet on —" Nov. 16th, 1802, with the 
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names of the candidates where the ele€tions were contested, and the hum- 
bers polled; a summary of the whole House .of Commons’; ‘a list of the 
places which forrherly sent members to parliament ; a table of the duration 
of the several parliaments from the reign of Henry VIII. to the present time 
as. 6d. Debrett. _. oe ay ween 
* Refleétions on War, a sermon preached at the Baptist meeting, Cam- 
bridge, June 1, 1802. By Robert Hull, A.M. 1s. Button. 

A Letter (in Cobbett’s Weekly Registet) addressed to the Hon. Charles. 
James Fox, on the circumstances, the motives, and probable consequences 
& his visit to Bonaparte. By William Cobbett. Price rod. Cobbett and 

organ. 

An historical Essay on the Destruction of the Helvetic League and Li- 
berty. By. J. Mallet Du Pan. Second edit. 8vo. 68. sewed. Cadell and’ 
Davies. ‘ a 

begs ; Theology. 

Reasons for withdrawing, from society with the people called Quakers. 

With additional observations on sundry important subjects. To which are 
_ added, a friendly expostulation and serious considerations on the Scriptures,: 
* Religion, Morality, and Superstition. By John Hancock. 4s. Johnson, . 

The Right and Duty of Unitarian Christians to form separate societies 
for religious worship. A Sermon, preached July 22, at the opening of the 
new meeting house at Birmingham, in the room of that in which Dr.- 
Priestley formerly officiated, and which was destroyed by the riots, July. 
14.1791. By Thomas Belsham. 1s. Johnson. 

. The Orthodax Communicant, by way of meditation on the order for 
the administration of the Lord's Supper, or holy communion, which is. 
hereto prefixed. 12mo. 

Remarks on the Controversy subsisting, or supposed to subsist, between 
the Arminian and Calvinistic Ministers of the Church of England. Ina 
second Letter to the Rev. John Overton, A: B. author of the ** The true! 
Churchman. ascertained.’’ By the Rev, Edward Pearson, B. D. 2s. 6d, 
Hatebard. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish-church of Walsall, in the County of 
Stafforil, at the Archdeacon’s Visitation, August 12, 1802, By the Rev, 
Kadward Cooper. ts. Cadell and Davies. 

An Essay towards reconciling the jarring sentiments of the Unitarians and 
= compiled from sacred record. By Philo Eloim Jah. 6d, 

rch, 

A’ Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Rochester in the year. 
1802, and published at their request ; by John Law, D. D. Archdeacon of 
Rochester. 1s. Payne. Pa. . 


* 
Travels. : 
Denon’s Trayds in Egypt, being the first of a series of monthly volumes’ 
under the titleyof Modern Discoveries ; or, a collection of faéts and observa- 
tions, resulting from the researches of the: most eminent travellers in every 
quarter of the globe; translated, prepared, and reprinted, by Francis 
Blagdon, Esq. In two pocket volumes, with‘engfavings, &c. 10s, boards. 
royal paper 14s. Ridgway. i 
A Journey into South Wales, through the Counties of Oxford, Warwick, 
Worcester, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Buckingham, ‘and Hertford, in the: 
Frys 1799. By George Lipscomb, Esq. Svo. 8s. boards. "Longman and 
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_ of the Limehouse bason of the West India docks, of which the following ‘is 


| IMA nse ost of 
New Projects, Public Works, hd’ Events, °° 


aT 
‘THE facilitating and diminishing the quentity of labour by machinery, 
acilitating and diminishing the quantity of labour by inery, is 
the principal ‘oct by which Great Brita i obtalond such a superiority 
in the manufactures she sends to foreign markets. . As whatever tends to pre- 
serve that superiority unimpaired is of consequence to society, we:record 
with pleasure every discovery which tends to produce that effe@. Sixnew 
calico printing presses, on an improved plan,”have lately been eredted at 
Woodbank print-field, near Carlisle, by which there ig an immense saving 
ofexpense. They are worked by water, only require the attendance of one 
man each, and the six presses turn out as much work as twenty-seved m 
can do in the ordinary way, and each of these men earning from one ta'tiep 
guineas per week. ' “= see Spates 
. EARL OF BRISTOL'S SEAT AT ICKWORTH. ~~ °° k * 
The Earl of Bristel’s immense mansion-at Ickworth in Suffolk isneatly ~ 
completed. The statues, and other monuments of classic celebrity, are dhily . 
attiving to decorate this superb repository of taste, the, whole expenditure * 
on which, within and without, will amount to 250,9col. Sia og 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. is 


A huge fragment of the Table Mountain ‘at the Cape of Good Hope 
been hurled from ‘its summit, and ‘has created much apprehension: ‘T 
weight of this enormous miass of rock is éstimated at 250,000 tons. ©”) 

' $T. HELENA. je y trot 

A subscription has been opened at the island of St.. Helena for:the*pen- 
pose of remitting a sum to this country for the purchase of an organ;:to be 
placed in. St. James's Valley. The chief musician heretofore-used to be>the 
jailor, who generally pitched the key for the congregation, »\) 4% x4 oct 


WEST INDIADOCKS, = 
An accident happened on the evening of Oftober. 13th, to the south waft 








vid 


the account given by the direCtors. ‘The ‘wall of the bason has, fora cx 
siderable time, been carried up to its intended height, waiting only fo 
arrival of the coping stone to complete the same, and was found $u 
to contain the highest spring tides that had'happened since’ the dotk’y 
opened ; but the extraordinary high tide on the evening above men 
overflowed the wall by about six inches, and got into the oper jravel 
it, and, on the receding of the tide from within the baton, whi y Was Cdustd 
by inadvertently drawing one of the sluices of the outér'gates, for the\purposs = 
of correcting a defect in one of the inner gates, the ‘walt ‘being oun ; 
water-tight, the immense pressure of the confined ‘water behind, being 'n 
less than 1,100,000 Ibs. overset part of the wall. As the walls of the great” 
dock are six feet higher than the highest tide, a similar accident ‘cad ‘never 
happen to them ; and, not withstanding the present ‘state ‘of the Limehouse 
bason, it will give no interruption to the use ‘of the dock } ‘the ‘only: ‘conse. 
quence will be the’ cost of rebuilding the wall, ‘a won that ‘cannot “be at 
tended with much délay, trouble, or expence. © = yO BEET 
PROJECTED SCOTCH CANAL. . | . 
The important project of making a canal frowh the Murray‘Frith, .on the 
east coast of Scotland, to the Sound:of Mull on the west, .is at present.occue .. 
pying the attention of government. Mr.. Telford, the on of the one- 
arch bridge over the Thames, has been employed by his Majesty’s:,ministers .- 
for the two last summers in making surveys, in taking the elevations; sound- 
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MpehNess, Loch Lochy, &c. ftom which it would appear, that it.i¢ 
sidgwegeacticable, and at so trifling an expence as about 300,0001. The 


of which are already navigable for ships of the largest dimensions. ‘I'he. 
immense advantages that will result from:this grand canal, which it is prd« 
se shall'be twenty-two feet deep and fifty wide, are incalculable, as the 
rgest merchant vessels and frigates will be able to pass through “it in, all 
‘seasons, the waters in and issuing from Lochs Ness and Lochy being never 
‘known to freeze. ) 


New Kext Roan From Lonxpon. sili 

Ten thonsand pounds have been subscribed for making a new toad from 
London to join the Kent road at Bexley, for the purpose of avoiding Black, 
eath and Shooter’s-hill. Application is to be made to Parliament on the 
subject early in the ensuing session, 


Improvements at Tempre Bag. 

It gives us pleasure to notice the progress of the noble improvements 
warrying on, on the west side of Temple-bar. . Several ancient sewers cros# 
the site of the intended improvements ‘in their way to the Thames, ‘and 
were all of them so shallow as to cause the cellars of the adjoining houses 
to-be damp and noisome in the extreme, by the sgaking in through the open 

el, which here abounds, of the filth from. the sewers, instead of the 
wers draining them. An entire new sewer, spacious and deep, has, therey 
fore been construéted, communicating, at about the middle of the natrow 
part of Essex-street, with the eld sewer leading to the Thames, and pro- 
ceeding: northward it crosses the: Strand, and in the centre of the street in- 
tended: to lead ‘on to’ the ‘north side of St. Clement’s:Church it divides,-ang 
sone -branch:has been carried westward along the intended ‘street: almost:ta 
the beginning of Wych-street, where’ for -the present it terminates 5 the other 
branch proceeds eastward along the same street to near the Bar, where it 
also for the present-terminates; these branches in their course intetsect and 
take in all the waters of the old sewers. Where the new sewer crossed the 


discovered, covered up five or six feet with rubbish, and moved soil, an 
from-the hardness of the stone and mortar, was with the gréatest, difficulty 
removed. It appears to have conduéted passengers qver the brook or gul¢ 
dey which here passed to the Thames before sewers were constructed. ans 
the street raised, and was formerly called Strand Bridge. Opposite nearly 
;to T'wining’s tea-warehouse, a capital new street is intend »,to line wit 
Searle-street, and open by the lower side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, oa 


‘Strand, a very ancient stone-bridge of one arch, about eleven feet lon rs ; 


and much wanted communication between the Strand and ‘Holborn. | ; 
ranch of the new.sewer is now constructing along part.of this intende 
new street, and the present openings prepared for the same, and the houses 
behind the church, ,present the naturalist with a fine opportunity of exa< 
mining (as he lately might have done at Snow-hill) the fine stratum of clay, 
which, with a few exceptions by patches of gravel, forms the surface of the 
jmmense and famous vale of London, whose fitness for the purposes of the 
brickmaker, no doubt, in a great measure, determined the first choice: 


this spot for a town, and has perhaps not a little contributed to its amazing — 


tension. 
eeThe top of this stratum for about two feet and a half deep is of'a reddish 
yellow colour, and contains here and there the ludus helmontia, or fossils 


called clays-balls. Inthe remaining depth of five feet, which is at present 


. open, thecley is of a dark lead‘colour, and contains a few martial pyrites, 


or heavy irregular black lumps, composed .of iron and sulphur, having # | 
wn 


_ abining silver-like appearance when fresh broken. 





distairce from the east to the west sea is-only sixty miles, nearly thirty-seven 
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‘the rivers that are'so ‘essential to the supply of the metropolis jn seasons of 


~ New Projets, Pablic Works, and-Bumts. x, 


Six new alms-honses have been built at the back of St. Clement's Chuschy: - 
near.to. Clement's-inn, and -are neariy evag e occupations when::the old: 
alms-houses and vestry-rodm on the east of St. Clement's, Church-yard, now; 
so, much in the way,, wall be immediately taken down. The ground bee 
tween the alms-houses. and the street (now boarded in). is intended foro - 
burying-ground, in lieu of part of the church-yard in. the west-en/, which 
has, been lately new paved,.and laid into the street... The, church will, 


' * ae : 


when completed, be surrounded by a dwarf wall and iron palisades, as.th 
New Church in the Strand is, but in some places it must pe nearer the 
church than in others, to suit the streets on either side. ‘The forindatior 

the new houses opposite. to Mr. T.wining’s are dug out and. begun, and 
ave fiope that winter will not yet come on before sevéral houses are ‘erotted.. 
The parish of St, Dunstan adjoining have bee preparing to. add.to she - 
pleasing effect of this noble-improvenreat, by repairing and beautityipg the 
outside of et church near the bar ; eee mPret h + spate ge 
po the other side, is, at present undergoing a thorough, repait, and will - 
aes completed shave’ eautiful effect. vas Wek ioe wee 
tit 3550 | BXPERGIOW Of THE SURREY 1RON rg Pe re = 
“2 Sept. 29th, A meeting of gentlemen was held ‘at the “Londdy. Tavern 
Gasiee Tritton, EFéq. tar the chait, to inspea& the plans, séCtiotis, aha ‘ 
mates which had been’;made on an accurate survey of the proposed 
extension of the Surrey fron-way to Reigate, as the ‘next 'ste *rowardd ‘its 
continuance to Portsmouth, with a collateral branch to Giéuétotie: °° = 
- The survey had been mate with preat care. Jt appédred yi 
hills, or bigh lands, surround or interse@ the rich and” poroas’ willigs I 
which the’ rivets:Wandle, Ravensbutne, aiid Ewell flow, and that no cart : 
Gan *be'made to any’ distance from Croydon, without catting tithnels throug 













“One\oF ‘ether of these’ hills, and that, consequently, all" ingrair e 


fight be found by sith cutting, must necé:sarily be'lost to unéior other of 
frost! or drought, when the mills on no Jess favoured stftams are ‘Jacked 
Yn ice, Or dry : and that this consequence was to be apprehende 


i 


ent front experience, since every Hiver ntar to whicli canal had been esta 
blished,: presented! at this very moment a melancholy proof of the taflachce 


of cattils in’ intpoverishing tivers. Half the mills in the midland counties - 





tip 


+ 


were tow standing still for want of water, a circumstance’ that never oe. 
curred ‘to the same extent before the canals wete established }' and’ thus 
while the camdls themselves were, by the drought, unable to perform fh 
purpose’ for whith they were established, they had, to @ most baneful: 


"gree, interrupted the manufactures of the coantty, and advanéed the price of 


our ‘and other commodities. : : 
‘ -¥t was alsb reported to the meeting, that, hy the presetit tolls oti the toads 
tlirough the fine of country on which a canal of railway avas.propiosed to be 
established, the carriage did not exceed 24,000 tons of goods pér dium, 
which, ‘at 34 per ton per ntile, would: produce 300). per milé pet anmum, a 
sum ropa ine ges to the support of 4 canal in a country to, inapplicable 
to stich a work, and it which the expenice must be “so énorthous ; but tha 
24,000 tons, at d pér toni, would pay tea per cet? to the proprietors of @ 
failway, ‘even it ihey ‘should have to bring the stones from Scotland and tt 
iron ‘froin Yorkshire.: ‘Phe estimate for a railway miglit be made { 
tion, because every thing'lay open to the eye, whereas it was ini 
foretel the expence ‘of a canal in.a porous or ina hilly country: 


asibic to 
hat a rail- 






‘way took from ‘the’ land, and, consequently, from produce, no more shan 
, OuF acres per mile, and it did no damage beyond its own breadth; whereas 


‘ Cajal, oa account of its embankments over low levels, (which it ‘tco fre= 

quently converted ‘into marsh) required cight or ten for its breadth, and, at. 

times, injared twenty acres per mile, ‘by oozing through its‘sides. ~ "That, 
Moke MS ~~ though 


” 















a2, New Projects, Public Works, and Events. 


though canals reduced the price of freight, their accommodation to a coatey i 


was only casual. The transit of goods was liable to incessant intersupti 

by droughts or frosts, and, at such times, their very existence was a nuisance, 
because, having put down carts and waggons that used to perform the same _ 
work, they were found to be most inconvenient when these stoppages | 7 ay 
pened. It was impossible to procure horses and carriages to sapply the de- 


fe&t ; and, accordingly, it was now projected to make tailways, even where 

blished. That it was not so important an object to. © 
this country to diminish the stock of horses kept in it, as to encrease 
the quantity of food which it grew for them, since horses were an — 


canals have been esta 


essential part-of our strength in case of a hostile descent or 


commotion. “That railways presented’ advantages to a neighbourhood of © 


which a canal could not boast: the waggon proper for the railway x 

also be usedin the street or on the high road, so that thé towns and villages, - 
or individuals within short distances from a railway, might have their own 
catts brought upto the nearest point on the railway, there to be drawn home . 
without reloading ;. and thus the errand-carter of a village might leave ev: 
gentleman’s waggon under his own lock at his own door, his agent at the 
wharf-having one key and he another. ‘To'a very great.extent, the pillage 


_ incidental to canals, by the huddling together of various. property im a barge). 


where there may be 100 passengers, would be done away by a railway, since 
€évery man’s.goods would come to him distinét, asd he might have his wags 
gon of a size’to suit his own convenience. 


For these and other considerations, it was resolved unanimously, that ‘the 


most eligible course for the improvement of a si 9 which only wanted 


the means of easy carriage to muke it the most productive, was by an jron 


railway, the expence of which would not be one fifth of that of a canal, even 
if a canal could be made and maintained without injury to. the. property 2. 
the Wandle, the Ravensburne, the Ewell, and the Mole. On a view of the © 


estimates, it appeared, that the whole expence would be under.3000l. per’ : 


thile, even if the stone of the country sbould be improper for the foundation; 


that the line of the extension for this year would be about sixteen milesy 


which would carry it over the worst ridge of hills between London.and 


Portsmouth, and would, therefore, shew to the country its pradticability, ite 
cheapness, and its use: it will also shew the gentiemen. of the southern ; 


Counties, that of all the schemes for reducing the price of carriage, this was. 


the least produdtive of nuisance, since it neither cut up the earth nor dam, _ - 


med the water; and that the gentlemen might satisfy themselves on the subs’ 
ject by every possible enquiry,, it was agreed that every subscriber should 
have the option of retaining or ot abandoning his shares on or before the tgth 


oo . 


of November next; and that, in case of declining, he should only be - 


upon for his proportion of the expence of the survey, and of passing the atts 
for which purpose an instalment of 3 per cent. is tobe paid. A committes 
‘was appointed, and they were specially authorized to apply to the noblemen 
‘and gentlemen of the four counties of Surrey, Kent, Sussex, and Hants, fai 
their concurrence in extending it through these counties, and to. confer with 
other committees to prevent the clashing of counter-projets ; for it aie 







nerally felt, that, to carry into exccution all the plans and adventures which 
are now devised, would be equally injurious to the- undertakers, and to the 
country. No fewer than 5000 acres of very fine land, betwixt London and 
the Channel, would be taken from production, and laid under iron or watery 


ff all the schemes, now floating before: the eyes of speculators, should be : 
happily established, ‘The very number of those however, 






the universal feeling of the existing necessity of taking some step for ope vi. 


the resources of a traét of country whose soil and bowels ate pregnant 
-tiches ; and from a candid, fair, and public discussion of the tival plans, 


“will be seen which of them merits the adoption of the Public. 


4 . Marie 
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x ( 83 ) { 3.9 
Marine Accidents. is ; 


_ THE Earl St. Vincent’s, Bly, from Messina to London, is put into Lis- 
bon, leaky, and will be obliged to unload a great part of her cargo, 
The Union, Thompson, of Rochester, from Pil 
sea near Rosehead, water logged, and making for Dantzic. aay Te 
Captain Harrison, of the AGive, arrived off Whitby, from Stockholm, 
reports, that on the 10th instant near the. Norway coast, he and several 
large ships experienced a very heavy gale, which dispersed the whole, and 
he supposes several of them run for the ports of Norway. ie. ae 
The Perseverance; Sky, bound to London, ppt back to Jamaica, 3¢, 
August, having been on shore. ; st ae 
‘ The Elizabeth, Bennan, from St. Vincent’s to Liverpool, in ballast, 
having sprung a leak the night after leaving St. Vincent’s, was ‘oblige 
to bear away for Jamaica, and has run on shore at Port Maria, where it 


lau, has been seen at 


is supposed she will be totally Jost. 


’ The Dalrymple, Marsh, from Barbadoes to Québec, was lost 2th July- 
on Red Island, inriver St. Lawrence. Part of the cargo saved, ~ : 
* The Young William, Carrol, from Jamaica to Liverpool, is on shore. 
near Holyhead. Part of the cargo is expected to be saved. oe 
The Molly, Westcott, from Exon td Honduras, is put into Jamaica in, 

distress. . ' heres ‘ 

. The Oporto Packet, Da Costa, from Petersburg to Oporto, is put inte 
Ramsgate, leaky. , a 
oe ga Intent, Goffman, bound to Bremen, put back to Hull 26th” 
y t. lea > z 3 ‘ ss 
Phin. ope, Smith, from Rotterdam to Hull, is put into Yarmouth in : 
istress, 7 { . oh 

' The Elizabeth, Bryant, from London to Jersey, put into Margate har. 
books 28th ult. with Joss of anchors and cables, having been Oh Margate 
ene ; Bea . 

The Newham, Stroud, from London to Falmouth, took’ fire at Fal- 

mouth on’ the morning of thé 28th September, and blew up. Part of the_ 
cargo saved. 

“The Hind, Elder, from Petersburg to Londonderry, is lost on the, 
coast of Sweden. os 


.' The Enterprize, Foucher, from St. Croix to Copenhagen, is: put back, 


to St. Croix. It is thought she cannot be repaired. ; 
. The Montelambert, from Africa and St. Vincent’s, to the Bahamas, is_ 
Ost. ‘ ‘ 

~The Diana, Williams, from Jamaica to Liverpool, was lost 19th July, 
on the Isles of Pines. 

“The sloop Five Brothers, Merrige, from Lyme to London, is on shore. 
on Fairness Rock, byt is expected to be got off. ck ae ca 
“Fhe Resolution, Pettigrew, from Martinique to London, was spoke. 
with on the 14th Augyst, by-the Express, Egan, from, Jamaica, atrived’ 
at Cork dismasted and leaky, and then béaring away for New York. 
The Triton, Richardson, from London to Liverpool, took fire off Ly-" 

— on 3d instant, and burnt to the water's edge, Five of the crew, 
Ost. ’ i alee sg 
“The Bloomstrandg Blomen, Sperring, from the coast of Spain to Lone. 
don, having been run foul of at sea, put into Lisbon to repait, where: she 
caught ‘fire, ahd is burnt. : re 


e Williamson, Abbott, arrived in the river from Jamaica, $ joke on: 


‘the 30th August, in lat. 37 N. long, 58 W. the Turton,. Nichols, fr Jay, 


maica to Leith, out thirty-six days. gt tes 2 
The Herculean, Butler, bound to India, was well in lat, 35. 50. ‘south, 

long. 23. 90." east. ve ae ee 
M 2 age The 





84 Marine Accidents. 


The Tellicherry, Welsted, from London to Bengal, was well 20th July, 
in lat. 36. south, long. 29. east. . me RE ree 
The Latona, Smith, arrived in the river from the Havannah, spoke on 
the 10th Aug. the Achilles, Wood, of Glasgow, from Jamaica and Cum. 
berlaad; ——, from Jamaica to Leith, clear through the Gulph, all wéll; 
and on: the 2d September, the Betsey, Camp, from Philadelphia, bound ta” 
Cowes, but was returning to Philadelphia, under jury masts, to refit. ~~ 
The Cora, Muring, from Archangel to Amsterdam, is stranded on 
Kruys Islands, in the White Séa. | , ies ge 
.The Captain of the James, arrived at Liverpoo] from Jamaica, reports 
that’ he saw ‘five ships on shore in the Windward Passage. 
The James, Jump, from Jamaica, that was on shore on Burbo, is got 
Gff, and arrived at Liverpool on the 4th. c° 
A vessél was upset at the back of the Isle of Wight, in q violent gale.. 
Particzlars unknown. ; : 
wo Aurora, Dos Santos, from Lisbon to Montevideo, is blown up at 
adeira. ta oe 
The Isabella, Patterson, from the Clyde, was spoke with within a day’s 
sail of Tortola, Ke 
_ The Union, Thomson, from Pillau to London, put into Dantzic 15th 
September, where she must unload to repair damage received in a heavy 
gale on the 11th. , s nce 
The Marietta, Pogy, bound to Trieste, sailed from St. Thomas’s 17th 
May, and after experiencing a very severe storm, which occasioned her to 
spring a leak, she put into Cape: Francois ‘to repair, which place she. left, 
rh June, and put into Carthagena in the Mediterranean on the 22d of 
ugust. oes s 
The Alliance, Portius, froni Jamaica to Liverpool, is lost near Peele, 
Crew saved, and about sixty puncheons of rum floated onshore. *. 
* The Ann, Miller, from Dundalk to Liverpool, was stranded néar Hey. 
sham 4th instant. People saved, a 
~ The Ned,—-—, sailed from Trinidad ‘on the 5th April last, for Balti, 
more, and has no¢ since been heard of. 
The Sisters, Neil, from London to Bristol, lost an anchor and cable on’ 
the 8th inst. off the North Foreland, and was supplied ftom Ramsgate. 
The Lady Juliana, Chapman, from Cork to Portsmouth, is put into, 
Falmouth leaky, having struck on the Wolf Rock. é ; 
The Ex, Cade, was lost on the 2Ist Aygust, near Petersburg.. ‘Crew, 
and part of the materia!s saved, anal 
The Lord Hood, Auld, from Martinico to London, is put into Gal- 
way with damaze. art oe : 
Captain Belshaw, of the Prudence, arrived at Liverpool from Charles, 
ton, spoke the Kate 7th inst. in soundings, leaky. ee 
; he Boreas, Perry, from Demerara to aondon, is put into Martinique 
jn distress. r et 
The Kingston, Sharp, from Bremen to Riga, is put back leaky, and 
must repair. ae digs” 
. The Westmoreland, Smellie, from Jamaica to London, is lost on the. 
Isle of Pines. Crew saved. ’ ; eer 
The Fortufia, Crow, from Memel to Yarmouth, has been on shore in 
the Cattegat, and proceeded to Copenhagen with muth dathage. © 
The Apollo, Cocking, from Antwerp to Newéastle, sprung a. leak at 
sea, and is deserted by the crew. ae 
The Benevolence, Collins, from Pe de to Wiscasset, was totally lost on 
the island of Jura, ina gale on the 6th ult. ~ . 
- The Scorpion, Bishop, from Liverpool to Madeita, is put into Holy- 
head, leaky, and will be obliged to unload her cargo to repair. 


_ The 





£3 


The Vagar, In From Leith for Jamaica; pat inte Cisian Bay, ata 
Ayr, 10th inst. ne fore mast masts, on her way to ee eeaptn beg | 
= es to the west of Ireland: 

reenock, Inglis, from | Archangel. to Barcelona, wa list on beh 
pel bar 260h of August. Re 
The New Brunswick, Burdett, from Jamaica to Landon, is sodtin 
Ramsgate harbour. : 

The Ceres, Bates fn Mense wo: Hamibeo, i cu these gerne 
on the coast of Sweden, havirig been ranfoul of. 

The Prosperity, Seton, from Norwa' wo Dall, bles inv O 

Captain: Watson, of the Adiniral Nekoon, aerived 
on the 22d September in lat. 47. long. 20, the Nelly, ater fom Surcbe, 
to London, distwiested: , 
: The Adtive, Coleman, from Danvvic vo Liverpeaky is tonally Yee mat 

eterhead. 

~The Minerva tof Dantsie}, Cornelius; from Norway to Debio, is sual 
near Campbelltown. &: 

The Balloony Johns, from Liverpool to Reehfort,: i par int Mild 
leaky, and in want of repairs. § 

The Bell and’ Attn; of Montrose, from Shlelds tor Inverness, ape po 
leak on the 6th inst. ina gale off Eyemout ¢ vo = ‘ 
érew, who were taken up by 2 transport, and land 

The Union, Hooper, from Alicant for ee “e toe I 10% Jaly ea 
the Isle of Sable ? saved. 

‘The-Nancy, » Robertson, fromm Guematy to Rottet dum, ie lout on’ the 
west Plaat, near Helvoet. 

"The Bellona; —, frotri capraren Soe gd bv ntived a8 
Posmouth, after being on the rocks off the Col 

The a Gadgen, from Brenien to Charleston, is por bac 6: Tee: 
fier ve 

The Pearl, Pert, from Dantzig to Hill, is lost on Athol. Cie stved. 

The Samuel, Wooley; from pmo gamete ow the 


coast of Norway. 


+ 


» Bankrupts from aod September to 22d Oeteber.: 


Adsms, Joseph, late of Brompton, Kent, butcher. | (Cit, Strood eer 
ochester. ) ‘ 
Beedzler, John; late. of Market Deeping » Lincolashite, brazier. ee 
Market Deeping.) 
Bevington, Timo >. Worcester, draper. (Mence, Worcester 
Biddulph, John, Stafford, cordwainer. cities and Keen," 
Bridgman, John, Church-court, -Lothbury, merchant. pene 3 ber 
square, Londo.) : 
Brcine, sulle Melford, Suffolk, stay-maker. (Dickinson and nem, 
ury 
Brotherton, John, of Manchester, grocer, (Clements, oer (Coe ’ 
Cox, James, of John-street, Minories, painter and glazier. ( na 
Taylor, Coleman street.) 
Da Costa, Hamanoel Mendez the 3 co my street, Bloddaabiey, 
grocer. (Willett and Annesley, Finsbury 
Dalton, James, Deptford, Kent, ricklayes a cat Deperd pes ee. 
Perey, James, late of East Anstey, Devon. ( 
vis, Hemry, Portsea, Hants, merchant. ier S ny ie, Deron) 


Paster , George _ William Macfarlane, — Aine (Gola 
fon, Ely place) ‘Fallon, 





6 Bankrupis. 


Bates: Paid: late of Edward: street, Middlesex, hatter. (Hurdy Furnj- 
s Inn. 
Facshin == Blakeney, Norfolk, merchant. (Windus and Holloway, 
Fawcett, Thomas, Chiswell 0% rectifier. (Martin, Vintners’ hall; Upper 
: “Fhames street.): r | 
Gowland, Thome, the you meets White Lion court. Birchin lane, and Bele 
: mont place, Vauthall. ik, Armoters’ hall, Coleman mre, 
Heatley, Andrew, late of Buhopesate street, broker. (Palmer and Tomlin, 
“SOD; peer islingt meal street.) y 
Horton, James, on man. (Al am, St. ane uare, 
Clerkenwell.) ms sriperacte: 
Hughes, John, of Worcester, butcher. (Price, Worcester. ) 
¥edell,: Nicholas, Hambledon, ‘Hants, surgeon. . (Todd, Andover. ) 
Lawrence, James, Eltham, Kent, baker. (Edmunds, Lincoln’s Inn.) " 
Lewis; Thomas,.of Bedford strect, Covent garden, druggist. (Walker, ' 
Coleman street.) 
Loggin, William, and Robert Slater, of Newgate street, Logdon, linen-dra- 
pers. (Dawes, oe court, Throgmorton street.) 
Lombard, Jobn, Fenchurch setae London, flour-merchent. . (Wright and 


» _Bovill, Chancery lane. 
Ni Jae George, of hall street, carver. . (Kibblewhite,; Gray’ 's 
age:) 

Pilling, Oswald, Livesey, Lancashire, miller, - (Dewhurst, Blackburn, ) 

Tit. coe e, now or late. of Diglee, Yorkshire, -merchant. (Ainsley, 
] 

Rope Walliem, Wood street,” Landed merchant. (Crowder and Lavie, 
ld Jewry.) 


Poplow, pee Shrewsbury, linen-draper. (Jeffrey 8, Shrewsbury.) 
Preamwhite, John, the younger, Rochland, Norfoll, shopkeeper. (Forsters 
‘and Unthank, Norwich. 
Tae ~~ Weymouth, , merchant, (Blandford and Sweet, Inner . 
emple 
“Roberts, Edward, Bedford court, Covent tden, woollen-draper. (Pal- 
mer and Tomlinson, Warnford court, Thr weg street. ) 
Robinson, Samuel, Sheffield, . scissar-smith.,- Sykes, New ida, London.} 
Share, Elizabeth, widow, and Thomas Share, Cleobury Mortimer, Salop, 
druggists. (Woodward, Cleobury Mortimer.) 
prone Thomas_ Archer, Old Swan lane, Upper Thaines street, lighter« 
(Clare and Church, Gray’s Inn square.) 
Selly. Richard Heaton, St. Margaret’s at Cliff, near - Dover, merchant” 
(Ashfield, Shadwell. 
Stanbury, John, late of Charlotte street, Blackfriars road, baker. ‘(Towns 
hend and Russell.) 
Bw John, Manchester, merchant. (Allen and Exley, Furnival’s Inn, 
alborn 
Tonkinen! Richard, John Tomkinson, and Daniel Frederic rise of 
Liverpool, merchants? (Cooper and Lowe, Southampton buildi 
‘Truste, William, of Fore steeet, Cripplegate, shoe-maker. (Higdos and. 
Sym, Currier’s hall, London.) 
Tuck, William, Islington, Middlesex, cowkeeper. (Wilkinson, Lamb 
street, Spital square.) 
“Whatele cals ate of Bankside, Southwark, colour-manufaéturer. (Wadew. 
son, Berlow, and Grosvenor, Austin Friar. ) 
Wilkinson, Richard, and George Danie], Kingston on Hull, io 


_ (Sandwith, Hull. ) 
Dividends. eal , 
ALLEN, Arthur C, Ironmonger lane, London, merchant. _— I Se 





| Dividends. F 
Andersou, Joseph, Clare street, Clare market, butcher,” ‘Nov. 13.” . “ees % 
Bailey, William, late of Meaty: Wilts, victualler. No la gate 
Barker, John, and James ‘Barker, fate of East'Retford, Nottingham, mex 

cers. OG, 20,. en ec ace , a “tata iT 
Beck, Richard, Glocestér, innkeeper. Jan. at. ne tn ste 
Bent, Thotnas, Davyhulmé, Lancaster, cotton-manufaturer. ' ‘Nov.'@."°" - , 
Bethman, Simon Morice, late of Turnwheel lane, Cannon street, : 


Nov. 16. ; 
Bird, S, of Manchester, linendraper. Oct. 22. oy as “estore 
Bishop, Thomas, Birmingham, bookseller. Nov.4.. 0... — gegen gage 
Blair, John, London‘street, Radcliffe cross, mariner. Dec. 1. | * 
Booth, Charles, Aston, Warwickshire, plater, Nov. 1: ° ee e: 
Bramley, Joseph, Halifax, York, tailor. “Nov. 8.) ©) 
Brien, Daniel, late of James street, Covent garden, victnaller. Nov. % - 
Britton, George, late of Bristol, grocer. Nov. ‘. ” ne ioe 
Brock, John, the younger; of Wapping street, slopseller. ‘O@ 30.° °° 
Butler, W. of Weldon, linen-draper. Nov. 15. © *° 
Cathro,, Thomas, Old Gravel lane, baker..“Nov. 15.00 = 
Chivers, W. Newgate street, upholder, Nov.6. 9° 9" igh ge e 
Clarke, Robert, Fore street, Cripplegate, grocer.. Nov.1gs 
‘Clerke, the Rev. Sir William Henry, Bart. late of Walmsley, Lancaster, 

miller. Nov, 10. | ee ese riage yO 
Cockayne, N. Derby, baker. O&. 23.. ere Anson soa 
Cockett, Thomas, Peckham, Surry, baker, Nov. 15. _ Roce 
Colton, John, late of Cosh, York, jobber. ‘Dec. 21.” ee 
Cooper, John, late of Chorley, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer.” “O&- af, 
— Dominico, late of the Fluy-market, musical-inttrument-meker, Ne ry, 

6 vr ae a 
Cuvelje, A. Zimon Doncker, Lancaster, merchant. Od, 46:7 * ty seg 
Dancaster, John, New Alresford, Southampton, oct: ’ Now. 6: halt 
— hia and John Wall, of Fosterlane, Cheapside; working gold. 

smiths. Nov. 15. ee gs RE ga eth intetea 
Danson, George, Lica merchant. O&, 26, . + eae wid 
Davies, Richard, Park lane, sadler, “Nov.6. =. anny eyed 
Debrett, John, Pi¢cadilly, London, bookseller. ‘Oe. Ri a ae, 
Dennett, Thomas, New street, Covent garden, goldsmith. Now, 132° 
Elkins, William, Oxford street, bookseller, Dec. 1. 9 7 8 
Evans, William, Water street, Carmarthen, draper and mercer. OB 50." 
Fagg, Benjamin, High Holborn, sadler, Nov. .6. °° tise aes 
Fearon, Joseph, late of Birmingham, tinplaté-worker. ‘Novi 1." °°," 
Fentham, Henry Hale, Greville street, Hatton-gatdén, merthait.  Nov.'1 6, 
Fiddy, John, of Coltishall, Norfolk, corn-merchant, , Nov. eR phi to 2 
Ford, William, of St: Thomas Apostle, Devon, timber-merchant. O@. 2 y.. 
Fraser, ‘Henry, Nightingale lane, grocer. , Nov.6. © |; coker?! 
Garner, Thomas, the younger, Bread street, “"O@. 30,” wr 
Gates, Richard, of Great Saffron-hill, Holborn, baker.” Nov: 13. °°... 
ra i John, Wrexham, Denbighshire, linen: »-, O&. 22:7 
Girling, Daniel, Beccles, Suffolk, shopkeeper. Nov. 13. 9. 2. 
4 William, ‘and Richard “Williams, Bangor, Carnarvon, dea! 

ov. If. F = fae . oes m ~ . are on ay 
Gouthit, William, Old Fish-street hill, drysaleer.  0&. mgt one cat 
Green, John, of Hunslet, Leeds, common brewer.’ Nov.6. pened 
Nansord, John, Alford, Lincolnshire, my 0 Lo Ree oma 
attison, John, Everingham, Nottingham, hatter. Od: 28. Nov. ti... 
Hart, John, Cambridge, innkeeper. Sept..25. nt ee gO 4 = 
Heigh, J. of Low Whitley, Northumberland, fattor. O@, 21.5." 
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Mayes, William, late of Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, spetcer. Nov. & . 
n, James, and Pesan Jasker, Liverpool, Jinen-drapers. Nov. t 4 
Richard, Horsham, Sussex, victualler. Nov. 6. * 
Hine James, ‘late of Exeter, money scrivenet. Nov. 9. 


Hopwood, D. of Union street, Mary-le-bone, grocer. oa. di 


Howard, Bemus of Bradford, Wilts, earpentet.< Nov. ao an : | 


Lo irate Bristol, vidtvaller. Nov. 8. : Pe 

Jackson, George, the elder, Piccadilly, plumber. Nov. 23. eae 
Jackson, John, late.of Lime street, wine-merchant. O..1 
Johnson, Dudley, St. Paul’s Church-yard, trunk-maker. Re: 16, 
King, Jetemiab Marshall, Liverpool, caffee-house-keeper. Oe. 475 se 
Kirkpatrick, John, Liver, ook. ‘merchant. O@, 20. 
Lowes, David, and J. Rigg, Hart street, Covent garden, reAifiers, 

Nov. 6. : 
Lucas, N. and C. Betis, Paneras lane, London, merchants. ‘Dec, yh ne 
Man, Alexander, Mark Jane, oilman. Nov. 15. Raed rar 
Martindale, John, St. James's street, wine-merchant. Nov..6.:__ piahe 
Matson, George, Farleton, Lancashire, horse-dealer... O&. 26...” 
Middleton, William, John Holland Pemberton, and George Patton, a 

Liverpool, merghants, “Nov. 12¢ 


; eee» | 


j 


iller,. Hammersmith, Middlesex, wheeharight, Dec.'4. a ae we 


oses, Moses’ Henry, Birmingham, grocer. ‘Nov. 3. 
ape oy James, late of Great Bolton, Lancashire, cotton-manafadturér, 
ct. 2 
‘Norcross homas, : late of Kivington, Lancashire,. manufaéturer. 04. 9 
Ole Jot Bexhill, Sussex, shopkeeper. Nov.. 16. oe 
ae Leeds,,clath-merchant. OG. 25.. Siig oe 
Rhowas,” Albion street, Surrey, merchant. Nov.’ 27. yah’ 
Onstan’ Fredetic dydwig., Kmil, late of F rith street, Soho, hot 
instrument, maker... ‘OV. 16+ 
Palmer, Worral,..of Holbeach, Lincolnshire, draper. 0a. 38.7 
‘Parker, Edward, ‘Stevenage, Herts, corm-dealer. “Nov. 13. 
Parquet, Emencd, Somers town, distiller, Nov. 4. vie 
Pitkeathley, Robert, Tavistock street, Covent garden, bookseller. née, he 
Racster, William, .of,,Bristol, money. scrivener, Nov. 2... 


Sack, L..of Hatton court, Threadneedle street, London, merchant. Wow d é. 
Schofield, Edward, of Nut bank, Lancaster, fustian manufacturer. Nov-10.. 


wefadturers. OG. 2 
Sing, Thomgs,. Hordew Stockport, Chester. o4. 25. 
er, » of. King pen ‘upon Hall, Yuna Nov. Cs 
Smith, John, St. Martin’s lane, baker. Nov. 6. 
Stephene, Thomas, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. Nov. ft.” 
Satton, William, Salters-hall court, London, merchant. | Nov. 2. 
Thomas, W. and H. Hesketh, Chester, bankers. O&. 26,’ 


Sharples, Sohnsana. James Sharples, of Anderton, Leite, invari ine 


ee W. and James Stokes, late of Dartmouth, Devon, merchant, : 


Timmins, Joseph, Bowling street, Westminster, shop-Keeper. O&. 40. | 


Tannidliiale in and Moses,. of Macclesfield, Cheshire, buttou and twigs, 
manufatt O&. 31. 

Turner, Thomas, Trowbridge, Wilts, grocer. Nov. 16: “5 
wens, Joba, “Salford, Lancaster, cotton. mangfacturer, Nov. 12. , 
Wiliamson, Thomas, Holbeach, Lincoln, grocer. , O&, 25., 
Wilmott, Henry, and Samuel Witmott, of Beaminster, Dotéetshire. O€&. ibe 
wen, Elizabeth, late of East Retford, Nottinghamshire, is oi 


it 
“TT 


vay Thad Stockport, Chester, muslin manufadturer. Nov. r. : 
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PROVINCI AL OCCURRENCES, 


perks. 

stand; Michael, Anthony, efq. of 
Shipton Houfe, . to Mis Eliza. Harriet 
M‘Combe, daughter of John M. C. efq. 
of Walcot Place, Lambeth.—The rev. T. 
White, A. M. Fellow of Quecn’s College, 
Oxford, to Mifs. Harriet Slack, daughter 
of Thomas S. of Braywick Lodge.—At 
Newbury, Mr. Withers,- of Benham, to 
Mrs. Young, widow of Mr. Y.: formerly a 
tanner.at Newbury. 

Died.] At Eaft Hendred, Martha Anns, 
aged 100.—At Windfor,. univerfally and 
juftly regretted, Mrs, Chefshyre, mother 
to the Countefs ot Fauconberg. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

Married.), At Ickford, Thomas C. Slack, 
efq. of Bloomfbury-fquare; London, to Mifs 
Jane H. Newell, fecond daughter of the 
rev. Samuel N..re&or of Ickford.—eAt If 
ley, Mr. William Heath, of Grove farm, 
near Weft Wyeombe, Bucks, to Mifs Eli- 
zabeth Allin, daughter of Mrs. A. of Lit- 
tlemore ——At the Quaker’s meeting-houfe, 
Olney, Thomas . e, of Springfield, 
to ret Wallis, of 

Died.] At Dinton, Mrs. Jones, wife of 
the rev. Mr. J. and fifter to the rev. Mr. 
Price, of Wycomb.—The rev. Mr. Newell, 
reGor of Ickford. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Married.) At Leverington, in the Ifle of 
Ely, Mr. Samuél Stone, attorney-at-law, 
of Norwich, to Mifs Simpfon, only daugh- 
ter of the rev. Mr. S. many years minifter 
of St, Andrews —-Mr. Wedd, merchant, of 
Cambridge, to Mifs Coe, eldeft daughter of 


. Mr. William 6. 


Died.) After 10 years of heavy affliGion, 
aged 63, Mr. Godfrey Merlin Goode, an 
eminent grocer and tea-dealer at Cotten 
ham. : He was a man of ftrict integriey, 2 
good neighbour, and highly refpected by 


* all who knew him, a fteady friend to the 


diffenting intereft, and to virtue in general. 
An the 54th year of her age, after a long 
and painful illnefs, Mifs Johnfon, dinalon? 
of the late Robert J. gent, of a 
in the Ifle of Ely. 
CHESTER. 

Births.] At Abbey Field, the lady of Col. 
Ford, of a fon.—The lady of Roger Barn- 
ton, efq, of Chefter, of.a fon and heir... 

Died.| At Thurlston, T. Afkam, M.D. 
who, at'the agé-of 25 years, was cut.off by 
a oehe fever, juft when about to.enter on 
the practice of his profeffion. His amiable 
sanners, and promifing abilities, will 
cafion his lofs to be regretted, not only 
his friends, but‘ fociety at large.—At 
Py - Barnfton, reli& of the 1a 






ine yee Finney Gress years patt, 
a ag a feyere affliction with truly - 


_of agriculture, and the pride, 
independence. 






Chriftiay tion; and i her 
pgp i shat Nome 
quaintance. 


CORMWALE. 

Married.) At Heanton, the rev. Mr. : 
Lewis, reétor of Clovilly, to Mit: Davie, 
daughter of the late rev. Mr. D.—The rey> 
Richard Buller, of Lanreath, to Mifs Tem- 
ples, daughter of James T. ef. of Stover 
Houfe, in the county of 

Died.) At Enys, John Enys, ef. in the 
prime of life, and in the full enjoyment of 
all that conftitutes. the. refpetable countey 
gentleman; the love of his neighbourhood, 
the bleffing of the poor, the improvement 
of ae 


Births —— ear’. White- 
te, ‘near 

haven, lady of Thomas Hartley, efq. 

of a fon.—At.Arkleby Hall, ay Broa of 

Sir John nec ne of a iy 

a anied | At Wig 


—In the prime of fe Mn. Helen we 
oe Sohn furgeon, :: desea 

igton a lingering ag 4 
the sath year, ~~ Penh Mr. at Pure 
nas, furgeon.--At Fryholm, near: Darling- 
ton, Mary Pearfon, aged 109,--At Hat. 


rington, Mrs. Mary Crear, widow, at the 

advanced age of. 102.—-At the coffee-honfs 

in Carlifle, on his way to London, ows 

Chitholme, efq. of Chithotroe Hall, 

Hawick, 66. His remains jvm Am 

from Carlifle in a hearfe drawn by 6 horfes, 
accompanied by mourning coaches, &c. to 

be —. in the family vault at Hawick. 

After a long. and mof 

: Pens rs. Harvey, wife of Mr. Harvey of 
Whittington near C . She was 
in all,the relationthips <= aaah 


De 


Park. near Brailaford.—A fier ra long lines, 
Mr. John Bandreth, of B 


AtT lady of Henry 
yas Rey eats ~— Now. 
thumberland. 


“Oxford, to CS ere wo 
oe of Mr. P: brewer, of 


Died. es eek 
Mrs. Gace W : = 
man Welinke of fxeters 6 


ry 
frongly atigched to het.all, thafe satay 
the iy 2 of her acquaintance.—-Aged 74, 
7“ Wall ings fen. of ExeterweAs 
Falmouth, 
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Falmouth, Richard . Pidgfley, efq. aged 

about 65. He has left. a very large ‘pro- 

perty, the greater part of which is bequeath- 

ed to ‘his nephew refiding ‘at Exeter —Mr. 

Hill, formerly a refpe€table  brazier of 
Exeter. As he was walking from ‘Cowley 

Bridge, he fuddenty dropped down and im- 

mediately ‘expireh—At Plymouth, Mrs. 

Rayner, after‘a lingering ilnefs, which fhe 
fuftained*-with: refignation and Chriftian 
fortitude’; ‘fhe was the relié& of the late 
gallant Captain Rewho diftinguifhed -him- 
felf in the Ifis, dnring:the American war.— 
At Plymouth, Poll Wrells, a character well 
known —— at the. different fea- 
port.towns: In the naval a@ion of the 18 
of June, Poll fought bravely on board the 
Marlborough, where, from a. principle’ of 
attachment,-fhe refufed to part from: the 
failor fhe was with, and a@ualty bore the 
horrors and confdfjon of the battle, fighting 
at the giin’with all the refolution of a hardy 
veteran. ‘In the fceie of carnage on boatd 
‘that fhip; Poll ftoad firm, ‘and after the. 
event had ptoved fuccefsful, her humanity 
and attention were of: the highéft utility.to 
the unfortunate wounded. When ‘fhe ar- 
rived -at ‘Plymouth, ‘fhe received three 
pounds, her fhare of prize money. Since 
that -period, fhe-has been engaged in va- 
rious battles, and in the moft ‘of which fhe 
came off vitorious. . Though. Poll-fought 
Jong and hard, fhe was at laft forced to yield 
to one moré istefiftible than herfelf, the 
‘powerful armof death. fe 


‘ <> porser. . 
Marvied.]. At Weymouth, the rev. James 
Keeh, ‘to Mifs-Langrith’<—At Chardftock, 
Mr. Francis ‘Pierce, mafter-builder, to Mifs 
Anne Moray of the fame place.—At Samp- 
ford Peverell, Mr. Menon, furgeon, of that 
place, to Mifs Tarrant, daughter of John 
“T. efq. of Culmpyne, near Wellington.— 
Mr: Lambe, furgeon, of Beaminfter, to Mifs 
‘Toogodd;eliteft daughter of the rev. John 
Tougood, reGor of Kenton Magna in the 
county of Dorfet. _ 
-_. Died:] Av Yeovil, Mrs. Brooks, widow of 
Mr.B. fome'yearsfineea farmer of that place. 
»Shewas a good neighbour, -and has left be- 
‘hind her‘ large family to lament- her lofs. 
‘At’Sydmouth, Mrs. Roffeter, widow of the 
late'James R. efq. of Fallaton, Devon, 
DUSHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND.” 
Birth.] Mrs. Surtees, wife of Anthony 
Surtees, efq. of Néweattle, of a daughter. 
~ Married.) At'Uerton church, in North- 
umberland, the rev. - Lloyd, of Paley 
in Wales, to Mifs Roddam, daughter-of 
eure aiteraneek Shields, ‘Captain 
enry Bone, to Mifs E. Medgin, both of 
that place.) Rar 
. Died.) Mrs. Steavenfon, ‘wife of Dr. S. 
phyfician, of Newcaftie.—In‘childbed, Mrs. 
Carry wifeof Mr. Alexander C. dyer, of Sun- 
mmAt'the advanced. age of 92,’ Ralph 
Robinfon, one of the‘brethren of Sherburn 





_—After a lon 


-Houfe, Hofpital, near Dusham, for upwa 


rds 
of twenty years.—-At Newcaftle, +. Jofeph 
Atkinfon, very generally refpected as an 


ingeniovs painter—At his lodgings in . 
Durham, aged 88, Nicholas Fenwick, efq. 


of Lemington.— Aged 75, Mrs. Hiads, mq- 
ther of H. attomey at'law, Durham. 
In London, fuddenly, by the breaking of & 
bloot-veffel, the lady: of $. Temple, jan. “fq. 
of Weftge, in the county of Durham, t 

warm benevolence of whofe heart hag. 


- greatly: endeared-her toa numerous circle 


of friends and dependents, arid whofe lofs 
will be deeply felt -and regretted, not only 


by her family, but by all who had the plea-_ 


Ture of knowing her. - 


yee -weeee, St 

Births.] The lady. of Thomas Theophilus 
Cock, efy. at-Meffing, sear Kelvedon, of a 
fon.—The lady of Captain- Judd,‘ of the 
Weft Effex Militia,ofa daughter, =’ 
- Married.]-The tev: Francis Knipe, B. D. 
rector of Sandown, and late Vice Prefidenit 
of Queen's College, Cambridge; to Mifs 


ane Sawrey, of Grove.'Houfe, Hendon, - 


iddtefex.— At. Watthamftow, Mr. John 
Hibbert of Crutched Friars, wiie-merchant, 
to Mifs Warner, daughter* of Edward w: 
efq. of the former’ place —-M. Arrowfmith, 
fon of ' B.A: efq. of Upton, on Severn, Wor- 
cefterfhire, to ‘Mrs. Andrews, of Withani, 
widow of the late Mr. A: of Chelmsford. — 
At Tattington, near Aylefham, a gardéner, 


aged 80, to his fourth wife, aged 40, whofé 


daughter was married at the fame time. _ 
_ _ Died.} Mts. Barnard, reli@ of William 8. 
efq. fhip-builder, of Ipfwich.——In the 724 
*year of his age, Mr. Thomas Whitaker, 
many years a refpeGable butcher by 
gethall, but had for fome years ‘retired’ from 
bufinets —Aged 17, Mifs Godfrey, dangh- 
.ter of Mr. John G. of Coggeshall, furgeon. 
affi@ion, Mrs. Hawk 

wife of Mr. H_ of Colchefter timber-mer- 
-chant—In the 27th year of her age Mrs. 
Brewfter, wife of Mr. William B- "Chip. 


* ping Hill, Witham.—She was a loving vit, : 
0 


a tender mother of three children, 1 
— to lament her lofs, and a’fincere Chri- 
4 °. ad. 


GLOUCESTER. ! 

Married.] At Bourton on the Water, Mi 
N. Stenfon, furgeon, of Brentford, to Mifs 
E, Snooke, one of the daughters and co- 


heireffes of tlie late ‘W. S.’efq. of ae 


—The rev, Thonias Fry, fellow of Line 
Colléze, Oxford, anidVicar of R ey Berks 
to Mifs Crefswell, daughter’ of Efteourt C: 
tty. of Bibury.—Jonathan Page, ; 
Tac 


-mafter of Newport, 
Tfle cr Wight, © Mi'S i 
the late Phiomas Smith, efq. of W: 
.in this cotinty. aia - 
cz ied.) 5 1, | Daiifel Lndtow, 
M.D. a gentleman of confiderable eminen 
By a fight ppndare of a thor in oe 


‘ 







and deputy a tie 
mith. anger 











his fingers, which inflaming, brought on a 
locked-jaw, that his own. skill, and,the at 
tention of his. medical friends wete ao 
pable of relieving.-At Williamftrip ‘Pag 
Mifs Aun Hicks Beach, fecond-daughter +4 
M, Hicks. Beach, efq.M: P.=At New- ° 
tham, after a lingering illnefs, oceafioned by 
inceffant application to bufinefs, which hée 
bore with exemplary forti Mr, Wil 
liams, furgeon 3° whofe. profe and f- 
cigl qualities,had procuted him the cfteem 
uf an extenfive circle of fripnds.«+Mrs: 
Whitehorne, wife of J. W. ef}. of Charl 
ton Kings After a vety: fhorti neti, at her 
mother’s. houfe, near Gloicefter, in: the 
18th year: of her age, Mifs Mayer, a moft 
amiable young lady, and niece to Mrs: 
Mountain of Gloucefter. 
HEREFORD. 
ae After two days illnefs, univerfally 

lamented, Mrs. Afton, wife of Mr. A.attorney 
at Jaw of Hereford.—>At Rofs, Me. Robért 
Carr, attorney at law, formerly,of: Chepftow, 
Moumouthihire —At Ledbury, Mrs. Tay- 
lor, wife of Mr. Giles T: of that town; fhe: 

ffeffeda moft amiable dispofition, and has 
feft an infant family to deplore her lois 
Atan advanced age, Mrs. Brugget, of Hol- 
nur, near Hereford. 

HUNTING DOK. 

‘Died. in Wales, whither he went for the 
regovery of his health): the rev. Thomas 
Smith,sM..A. vicar of $e, Ives; and, on the 


*fame.day, died, at the vicarage-houfe, St. 


Ives, Mrs. Smith his: wife...A family of 
eight children, deprived. of both their pa- 
tents in one day, is 9 circumftance truly af- 
fli@ing to the furvivors. 

IRELAND, 

Died] At his feas at Dalquin, -in the 
county: of Galway, at a.veryadvancedage, 
the Right.Hon.. John Birmingham, Lord 
Atheary, Premier Baron of Ireland. He 
is fucceeded. in his,title and eftste by his 
nephew. John Birmingham, efq. now in 
Gibraltar,24At Woodford, county of Water. 
ford, Robert Uniacke, efq. lieutenant-co- 
lonel of the Waterford militia =-At Bundos 
ran lodge, county of Donnegaly:in-confe- 


quence. of per scsts g of a: blood-veffel 


the Countefs. of Innisk 
ENT. 
Birth,],, Athis feat at Thtowley, the lady 
of Sir John Womfley, of a fon and heir. 
Married] Mr.Weir, apothecaty, of Mar- 


Kate, to Mifs:Harrifon.... Mr W) was lately © 
on this ‘ 
_ lady. ferioufly, affiGed. with a \complaint’' 

which wasa few weeks’ ago gefterally pre- | 


called to profeffional 


valent... He was. fortunate, enough to 
accomplith a cure, and in -confequence: of 
his. attentions their. ,fucce(s, he now 
finds himfelf,. what. from lave, | what from 


gratitude, the hufband .of a lady, who,:for' 
his fake, relinquithed het name and asfory i 


tune of 100,0001. 


fterling . 

‘Died.} At Whitfable, the rev: T. Johns. 

Sop: Keates nt Chelan: noes Thar, Yass : pov 
F ie 
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- Gravel -hill, between 








viear of Seafalter, and curate of Whitftable. 
—<At Dartford, John Heathcote, efq. bro: 
pe pron eee apt bart.:'On his got aon 
rom Ramfgate to London, ‘down? 
% Gravefen antl’ Darts 
ford, on Sunday, his’ horfes’ took | fright, 
and, running with: great impetiofity down » 
the hill, broke the pole of the curricle, ‘by 
which means he was thrown out, and tes . 
ceived a dreadful braifeon the head, which’ 
fraQured his fkull. He was'brought, the 
fame evening, to Dartford; when, natwith= ” 
ftanding every attention was paid hin; as ¢ 
well by the refident furgeons as by ype 
eminent pliyficians, he expired: easly. 
the Frida ay age, me 
Hiern efq. fon of — Frafer, efq, of Hount 
low, and a lieutenant in the hs regiment. : é 
of Guards. As he was driving. im his taue,,; 
dem, with his fervant, from Canterbury. to«; 































































































Margate, near Walmer Hall, being on the: ‘4 
point of p . & waggon loaded with fap, i : 
niture beforé » either from, the wheel,. 











gathering the bank, or from a fmall pot , 
which protefted a water-courfe in the road, 
or*from fome other caufe, the carri is 
actidentally overfet : the fervant firft fell 
the tail of the waggon, and platy - 
hurt; but Mr. Frafer falling, juft when, his. 
carriage was even with the hind wheel: of . 
the waggon, it paffed over his breaft 5 his... 
feryant immediately him..u "and - 
refted him againft a wall, but, Mr. Fi chs ome 
claimed that he wasa eae was. 
conveyed to the King's lead 
terbuty, where he SS ag “oa fixe ani mabe 
nutes after his arrival.’ , 
young, remarkably handfomein his OE 
arid engaging in his fegorinent Mr 
Whitehe , of Wingmoré, near. Elham, 
he melancholy accident which 

his death was as follows: Mr. W, ‘hada... 
lime-kiln which had been buming a 
days, when he inadvertently attempts 
watk acrofs the top of the pit. 
giving way beneath, hé funk, and was in “es 
very thort time reduced to. skeleton ; his : 
wife, who a¢dom wtceser hin; and whdwas 
the unfortunate of. pratt v9 ‘fan © 
audialarmed an atitj” 
(beirig Sunday) but tas late we ree 
we gre of 


i hon mee sete 
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chiiadiaboses 
Birthe,}: The wife of" Score 
oft the name of Broad 
Manchefter, of 






































* Married.) At Mancheler emt 
Monfell, 2% the R ‘Invalids, —_ gs 
Arn Ormrod, — eae: reo 
efq. of Burley —+At: Childs? , 
wally E. fanoes a be Grange, 'td was 
Ellifon, of Hilt Bank.=At pM. 
Guide of Back, to Mit Lom a 












ter of Mr. L. of Congleton; banker —Mr 
Richard Boulton of Mancheftér, recon 


mamfaurer, to Mifs Elifabeth Ramsdefi, 
daughter of vei ore R. “at Ratifix;” 
fhire. . 
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Died} At his houfe in Yealand, uni- 
verfally regretted, Thomas Rawlinfon, esq. 
of,Lancafter. His death was occafioned by 
being thrown. from a gig, on his horfe tak- ; 
ing> fright near Burton in Kendal.—John 
Zuill, efq. merchant, (of Liverpool.—In the 
71f, year of his.age, Mr. Samuel Mann, of 
Oldfield-lane, near Manchefter. The name 
he bore. was truly characteriftic of the mind 
he poffeffed, for in-him it may be truly faid 
were concentrated thofe excellent qualities 
which properly conftitute the man —At 
‘Wigan, Hugh Bullock, efq. aged 67. 

i LEICESTER. 


“Married.] ‘Thomas Levett, efq. of Pack- 
ington, to Mifs Grefley, daughter of Sir N. 
Bowyer Grefley, Bart. of Drakélow, Der- 
byfhire —At ‘Leicefter, Mr. Thomas Hall, 
jun: merchant, of Hull, to Mifs Rebecca 
Rbdbinfon, youngeft daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Robinfon, vicar of St. Mary’s in 
Leicefter—At Loughborough, Mr. Hold! 
worth, of Nottingham, to Mifs C. Alleyne, 
of the former place. 

‘Died.{ At Bofworth Park, much regret- 
ted, Willoughby Dixie, efq. in the 61 year 
of his age, one of his Majelty’s juftices of 
the peace, and a deputy l-eutenant for the 
county.—At Leicefter, after a fhort indif- 
pofition, Mr. Alderman Willey, in the 73d 
year of his age. In the fame place, in his 
75th yeat, W. Herrick, efq. a native of Lei- 
cefter. He was a truly honeft and honourable 
‘man, beloved by his relations, and highly 
eftcemied and refpected by ali his friends. 
After a fevere illnefs, Mr. Stanley, of Lei 
céfter. In the “42d year of his age, after a 
lingerinig ilnefs, of an apoplexy, Robert 
Hubbird, efq. an eminent attorney of Lei- 
cefter. He was efteemed, by thofe con- 
nécted with him, as a gentleman of confi- 
dérable profeffional abilities, found ,judg- 
ment, and of the tirifteft integrity. —Aged 
86, Mrs. Coltman, wife of Mr, Coltman, 


late of the’new works. 
LINCOLN, 
Married.) _At Horkftow, Mr. Charles* 


Efpener, of Hull, linen:and woollen-draper, . 


to Mifs Martinfon, daughter of T. Martin- 
fon, efq. of the;former places—At Wilbech, 
Mr. Samuel, Mills, to Mifs Charlotte Eliza 
Nott, both of Stamford.—-At Braloft, Mr. 
Kirkham,.of Eaft Kirkby, to Mifs Young 
of the former place. if , 
‘ “Died ] Far advanced-in years, the Rev. 
Thomas Howfon, of Lincoln, and vicar of 
Langton—At her: houfe‘in- Lincoln, aged 
79;: Mrs. Cracroft, widow of the late R. 
Cracreft, efq. of Hackthorne in this county. 
At Scremby,. near Spilfby, in the prime of 
life, Bennett Thomas Dobbs, efq. of that 
» .—=At Lincoln, aged 46, Mrs. Colton, 
wife of Mr. Thomas Colton, wine.merchant. 
At the fame place, after a. tedious ijlnefs, 
Mrs. Sdlmon, a widow lady, aged $6—At 
Gainsborough, Mrs, Weftoby, aged 95.— 
At Beckingham, near Gainsborough, Ro- 





bert Duckle, efq.—At the advanced age of * 
84 years, of the fmall pox, Mr. John Mad- 
difon, farmer, of ‘Revesby.—Aged 60, Mt,’ 
John Hefcot, of Lincoln, fchool-mafter— 
‘At Louth, aged 18, Mifs Barker.—-Mifs’ 
Johnfon, fier of Thomias-Johnfon, efq. of 
Whittlefea. 2 
LONDON AND ITS ENVIRONS. ! 
Births.] ‘The lady of Colonel! Roberts, of 
Upper Grofvenor-ftreet, of 9 daughter.—At | 
Batterfea Rife, the’ lady of Henry: Thorne 
ton, ef¢ M.P. of a fon—The wife of 
Mr. Pierce, baker, in the rieighbouthood of © 
Manchefter fquare, of two fine boys and a” 
girl, who, with the mother, are-in a fait’ 
way of doing well—In Upper Wimpole- 
ftreet, the lady of John Champain, eéfy. of 
twin fons—In Somerfet-ftreet, : Portman- 
square, the lady of W. Nugent Macnamata, 
efq. of a fon and heir.—At the Earl of Gal- 
loway's, Great Ealing, the Honourable* 
Mrs: Montgomerie Stewart of a daughter. 
At his houfe in Serjeant’s-Inn, ‘the lady of ©. 
S.. Whitcomhe, ‘efq. of a fon.—The ‘lady’, 
of John Jefferies, efq. of Brunfwick-fquare, 
of a daughter. ; ’ 
Married.] At Hackney, Rie Craven, 
efq. of Goodman’s-felds, to Mifs Bowman, 
daughter of William Bowman, efq. of Lom- 
bard-ftreet, banker. John Dick, efq. of Row- 
ley Green, Herts, to Mifs Eliza Shepcutt, 
fecond daughter of Mr. S. of Gray’s Inn.—= 


At Stepney, Captain’ George Miller, to Mife -, 


Barnes, daughter of Mr. ‘George B. coal- 


merchant, of Stepney Green.—At Mary-te- ° . 


bone, Rowles Scudamore, efq of the Grange, 
near Stroud, Gloucefterthire, toMifs Lucretia 
Greenwood, of Mary-le-bone-—John Mor- 
gan, efq. of Charlotte-fireet, Bloomfbury, te 
Mifs’Sufanna'Hiff, feeond daughter of ‘the 
Rev. Thomas Uiff; of Deans” yard, Weft- ' 
minfter.—At Enficld, Mr. Durliam; of that 
place, furgeon, to Mifs Catharine Arm- ’ 
ftrong, daughter. of David Armftrong, of 
Kirtleton, _Dumftiethire, ‘efq.—C. Wood- 
ley, efq. to Mifs Sophia Ley.—-Captain 
Hawes, of the royal navy;j'to Mifs Harriet 
Debell, of Andover, fecond daughter of the 
late ——— Debell, ‘efy. of Bath—Stephen 
Poyntz, - ¢fq.\captain jin the royal navy, ‘to 
Mifs F. Bruce, of Hambledon’—Thomas 
Holdfworth Hunt, -efq. “of Oporto, to Mifs 
Newman. daughter of ‘Thomas’ Newman, 
efq. of Bath: peda ee ae 
-Died.) . Aged 71, Mrs, Ann ‘Clatke, 


fifter to J: C: Jervoise; ‘efq. M: P. at his? 


houfe in Hanover-fquare —W : Van Hemet 

Bart; efq. of ‘Crosby Park, fon’ of Charles’ 
Pym Burt, efq.--Suddenly, of an apoplectic” 
fit, in Baker-ftreet, Mrs. Janie Plunkett, wile 
of Major Plunkett..—At‘his houfe in ‘Upper 
Brook-ftreet, Colonel Gilbert Iroufide; late | 
of the Eaft India Compatty's ferviee.—At 
Starimofe, Mrs. Drammond,: wile ibe 3 
Drummond, efq. and ‘eldeft “Enid of the 

late Thomas Cholmondely, of'Vale Royal, 
efq: She was martied in’ June, 1799, and , 
has left five children‘tolament the lofs of an* 


exceong 
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- Bentinck, efq.. of Ferrington in. 
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excellent parent and a moft accomplifhed 


woman.—In Old Burlington -ttreet, Robert: ‘ 


Thiftlethwaite, .efq.. of Southwick-Place, 
Hampthire, and late member for that-coun- 
ty.——In Somerfét-ftreet, Captain William 
TryonWhite—At Grove-Hill, Mrs. Elliott, 
wife of Dr. Elliott, and: eldeft daughter of 
Dr. Lettfom.—At Ham pftead, of ‘a paralytic 
ftroke, John Page, éfq- brother of Richard 
Page, efq.. of Wembly—Thomas Edwards, 


efq. commiffary of artillery, latély arrived « 


from Lisbon.—At ‘Tottenham,  univerfatly 
lamented, in the 79th year of her-age, 
Mrs. Sarah Dickinfon, reli of the late 
Rivers Dickinfon, efq. 

Gees NORFOLK. | 

Married.]. Thomas Burtoi, jun. efq. 
eldeft fon of Thomas Burton, efq. of Bra- 
condale-hill, to Mifs Watfon, eldeft daugh- 
ter of Thomas Fither Watfon, efq. formerly 
a captain in the royal ‘navy.—Lieut. John 
Ellis, of the royal: navy,’ to Mifs Francis 
Haw, one of the daughters of the late Mr. 

ofeph Haw, of’ Yarmouth.-—--Thé: Rev, 

airfax Franklin, of Watton, to Mifs Bid- 
well, daughter of Shelford Bidwell, efq. of 
Thetford.—-At Gunton, John Petre, efq. to 
the Hon. Catherine bord, youngeft 
daughter of the Right’ Hon: Lord Suffield. 

-Died.] In the 83d:year of his age, W 
Tooke, efq. of ‘Thompfon, near.W atton : 
a gentleman of confiderable property, to 
whom the celebrated John Horne ‘Tooke is 
indebted for his latter name; anda valuable 
eftate given to him by'the deceafed:many 
years fiuce.—-At Norwich, W: Bithop Tay- 
lop, fon of Wm ‘Taylor, of Framlingham, 
who was near eight vears'old, weighed but 
284lbs, and was only 28 inches high ; his 
mother, while pregnant, having been fright- 
ened by a dwarf.—At Spexhall,: néar:Har- 
lefton, aged 63, Robert Suckling, fq. by 
whofe.death Captain Robert Suckling, ‘for- 
merly of the Weft Norfolk. militia, comes 
into poffeffion, as heirat:law, of a very va- 
luable landed eftate in this county. 

NORTHAMPTON. |: 

Married.) Mr. Athby Sharp, to Mifs 
Parker, both of Peter —At Don- 
cafter, Mr.:Sauders, mafter of the academy 
at Daventry, to Mifs Bridgens, of the former 
place.——-Mr. R. Pratt, to: Mifs: Wilcox, both 
of Tuweefter —Mr. White, to Mifs: Inns, 
both of the fame place. 

Died.] Mr. Robert Athborough,: of: Pe- 
terborough : he was found dead in the:road : 
towards Urton, on which he was a few mi- 
nutes; before obferved walking’ apparently 
in perfe& health.—Mrs.. Bowker, wife of 
Mr Bowker, of Walton neat.Peterborough. 

NOTTINGHAM: 
-Married.].. At. ‘Thoresby Parke, oe 
to 
the Hom. Augufta Pierrepoiut, only daugh- 
ter of Lord. ¥ ifepunt Newark: 


OO ORPORDE eo! 

Birth.) ‘At Blenheim, ‘the lady of the 

op rgg Lord Fraycis Spencer, of a fan 
t 


, to\JohmeS. ef. MvP. for Hereford, 


93. 


Married.’ At Chalington, Benjamin’ ’ 


‘Holloway, efq. of Lee Place, to’ MifsKo- ° 


berts, daughter of Major-General Roberts. 
In London, Mr. JoGah Randall, of Oxford, 


ito Mifs A. Figgins, ‘fitter to 


t. Figgins, | 
Pay yeep. of Weft-ftreet, Weft senitti , 
oldie eee : 
Desk Malay Maes bbard seth: 

1.) Aged 14; u ? é 
ham;'neat Oakham. The hand of death ° 
fuddéenly convuifed her fair form whilft 
feated in ordinaty héalth at dinner—*+rs, 
Davie, of ‘Oakham, aged 78. 

est 4 SHROPSHIRE. Sem 

Married.) The rev. Robert Crockett, of 
Hodnett, to Mify Maria “Wright Hawke, 
daughter ‘of the: late Abiathdr -Hawke, ‘of’ 
Dudley, Worcefterfhire Mr. Withiani 
Gough, of Acton Reynold, to/Mils Mary * 
Harrifon, of Tabley, Chethire.—Mr. Wil» ” 
liam Griffith, jun.of the Drayton and Shrop- 
fhire bank, to Mifs: Meredith, from: near’ 
London. ,' as el ; 

Died. } After a lingering ilinefs, which fie © 


_ bore with’ the fortitude and refignation: of # 


truly good chriftian; greatly lamented'by © 
her numerous friends and acquaintance, 

Mrs Smith; wife of Mr. James S. of Shrew 
bury.—At Wem, Mr. ‘Thomas Darlington, ' 
a man very much miffed and lamented in” 
the neighbourhood where “he lived. His 
fkill in -curing fprains, diflocations, “and - 
broken bones, «was *véry great, “having 


‘wrought many wonderfulcures in cafes 


even given up by the faculty—Mrs. Mat- 
thews, mother of the rev(Mr. Mi of Shrew 
bury.—Ac Ellefmere, ‘in the-prime of ‘life, 
after.a few hours illnefs,‘Mr. ‘Thomas Brit - 
cog, attomey at law,.a. truly honeft man, 
whofe death will be fincerely lamented ny * 
all who had the pleafure of his acquaintance, 
—At Shrewfbury, aged: 69, Mrs. Eleanor 
Goffnel, of Creffage. : Her many-virtues en 
dedred -herto anumerous acquaintance, by 
wham her lofs is fincerély lamented, and: by 
the:poor in* particular, to’ whom the was 4 
liberal benefatrefB% Oe 
SOMERSETSHIRE. ; 
Birth:} .Mrs.-Child, wife-of: Mr. C. attor 
ney,/of. Briftol, of two fine children, a bey 
and a girl. The fame lady, about 18 months 
fince, had three boys; thus producing, in fo 
thort 4 time, five healthy children.” 
Died.} At Rath, Edward ¥anburgh, efq. 
an inymediate defcendant of ‘the celebrated 
Sir Jobn Vanburgh.—At her lodgings im 
Bath, aged 75, Mrs. Ann: Scudamore, aunt 


@ lady 
deeply © 


whofe lofs will ig feverely felt, and 
lamented, ‘by. a large. circle-of friends and 
acquaintance, as well:as by the: poor, to 
whom" the was a conftant and liberal bene- 
fattrefs.+-On the Parade Walks, Bath, Ma- 
jor Brooke: hz a few years fince: refided in 
that city, where he diftingaifhed: himfelf 
by, the moft a@ive :benevolence;:for to him 


"the Sunday fchools, ahd {chools of induftry, 


owe their eftablifhment and prefent cele- 
brity$ while thoufands have reafon to-bleis 
the 
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the man, itt cinfequence of: whofe efforts 

their -minds were informed, and their future 

happinefs probably fecured. : 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Married.} Edward J ydiente M. D. of 
Lady Wood, near m, to Mifs 
Pearfon, eldeft daghoer of Thomas P. ef, 
of Tettenhall, in this,county —Mr. Wal- 
tar Kinnerfley, of Afton, to. Mifs-Curzon, 
of Jermyn-ftreet, St, ‘James's. —Mr. F. Pool, 
of Wolverhampton, to Mrs, Reynolds of the 
fame place.—At Thorpe Conftantine, Capt. 
Edward Miles, of S8th regiment, to Mifs 
_F —— youngeft daughter of the rev, 

Archdeacon. F.: of Lichfield —At Welver- 
hampton, Mr. ‘Phomas Hineks, merchant, 
of. Willenhall, to Mifs Riley .of the fame 
place.—-At Hand{worth, Mr, James Thorn- 
toy, of Biymingham, to Mifs Catherine 
Cox,.of Walfall. 

Died.} At Lichfield, Mrs. Allport, wife of 
Mr. Charles.A. furveyor of taxes; anda few 
days afterwards their eldeft dau ghter. Mrs. 
Benyon, wife of Samuel Yate Benyon, efq. 
basrifter. at law.-—The rev. Themas Lane, 
re@tor,of Hand{worth, and..one of‘ his.-Ma- 
jefty’s juftices of the peace for: the county. 


—at Rugeley, Mifs Avarne, fifier of Gene-~ 


ral Avarne.—-Iy the 17th year of her age, 
ifs Lucy Winfield, of Lichfield.—At Hill 
Ridware,.Mr. Smith, only fon of Mr. S. of 
Lichfield... His death was .occafioned. by a 
fall from a fcaffold a few days before. 
SUFROLK. 

Died.) . At Bury. St. Edmunds, aged 78. 
the rev. Thomas Knowles, D. D. lecturer of 
St, Mary’s chur¢h in: that town upwards of 
50-years, a prebendary of Ely, redtor of Ick- 
worth and Chedbugh, and vicar of Winfton, 
all in this county, and formerly. fellow of 


Pembroke Hall. This ne cha- - 
by .extenfive ° 


raGer was alike diftinguith 
erudition, and. unaffected piety; exemplary 
in-the difcharge of every relative and:profef- 
fional duty; refpeéted and honored through 
life by thefe who. knew his virtues, and:in 


his death univerfally lamented. Dr. K.iwas .' 


author of feveral learned controverfial and 
rola tra&s, and. publithed fome' few 
fingle fermons at. the defue'.of his -pa- 
rilhoners, 
SURRY 
Birth.] At Kew, the lady of Leonard Vaf- 
fall, efq. of.a fon. 
‘Married .] At Effingham, lieut.-col. Wil- 
Jiam Johnifton of the 28th regiment, to Mifs 


Sufan de Lancey, ‘daughter of. Stephen de. 


L. efg.—At. Egham, Johu “Stone, efq. of 
Egham Hythe, to Mifs Watfon of the fame 
place.—At Totteridge, Herts, the rev. 
Thomas Cope Martham, vicar of Kew and 
Letertham, to Mifs Maitland, daughter of 
the hon. General Alexander Maitland.--At 
Wendletham, Captain Rohert Mends of 
the royal avy, to Mifs Butler, daughter of 
thelate James Butler, efq..of Bagfhot Lodge. 


—R.: Lyons, efq. of Antigua,.to Mifs:Ann‘ 


Porter, youngett PO. of Lawrence Pe 
“ of Gherthy. : 


Fe ayn 


Koen Poppin, efq..0f 


Died.] At Mitcham, Thomas Hinchlifiy 
efq +At Chertfey, in the 45th year of his 
age, Charles Pembroke, efq. am emi 


‘folicitor,+-At Bermondiey,. William. Bare) F 


rington Richerdfon, ore of the magiftrates 
lieutenant for the county of 
Sarry,and 
ler of ‘the cuftoms for the Pott of Londons! 
In\the 16th year of his age, the only fon of.) 
alton Ladge,+:7 
aie oe 5290 2 aged 50, John a 
lis, of his Majefty’s cnftoms, and for." 
merly an officer in the Berkfhire militia. 
WALES. 

Died. The rev Joba Roberts, A.M. 
archdeacon of Merieneth, deeply 
by bis numerous family and acquaintance 3 
he.was in th2 ftrifteft fenfe a benevolent'+ 


»man and a fteady friend.—-At Wrexham: 


in the 62d year of her age, ae ¢ regrets:: 
ted. by all who had the pleafure of knowing « 


her, and moft by thofe who could beft ap= 
| preciate:her worth, Mis. Pulefton, 


youngeft’ ’ 
daughtet of the late Robert Davies, efq. of { 


Llauerch, and’ reli& of Philip Pulefton, efq. ‘ . 


of _ ¥evorn, in the county of Deii=: 
bigh. ; 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married } At Atherftone church, Robert 
Evatt Acklom, efq. captain in the Ift regi- 
ment.of dragoon-guards, to Mrs. Norbury. 
—At Carmarthen, Mr; John .Rolinfon, of « 


Hagley-row, near Birmingham, to Mifs A: , » 
- Taylor, eldeft dapghter of Mr. Thomas'T. i 
» » Wine-merchant, of the former place. 


Died.) 1m Weymouth-ftreet, Portlands 
place, rev, Robert Sumner, vicar of. 
Kenilworth and ‘Stoneley, in this county, 
and formerly-of King’s College, B.A. 177 ly 
and M.A. 1774... He ~brother to. the 
rev, Dr. Sumner, : provoft-of . King's. Col- - 
lege.—Aged 54, William Raybould,, efq: 
of Sutton Coldfield, whither le had lately 
retired to pafs.the reniainder of an indufs 
trious . and. honourable life iu abftraction ' 
from the perplexity. of bufimefs, and to exe- 
cute his judicious plans of a i aes 
charity. . ‘His: vigorous underftanding a 
confeious reGitude bad enabled: him to Ps 
mount difficulties, under which men: of» 
common and. .temporizing minds would « 
have funk, and by perfeverance he aceumu 
lated. a princely furtune with.unblemithed 
1eputation.—Mrs, Saunders, pawn-breker, 
of Birmingham. . She fat down to dinner 
in good health, and, without having {hewn 
any fymptoms of indifpofition, fuddenly 
exclaimed, ‘Oh my head!” at the fame? 
ie Sc 8 aaa i 


dawn. and.expired. vty 
WILTSHIRE. 
Died.] After ‘feveral Fee lingering and 
painful illnefs, James Long efq. of - Great 


Cheyerel-houfe; in. whofe : ot were 
happily combined: the -polithed: shmntveade 


; the gentleman; with the: erudition of the. 


fcholar, and the efficient. virtues of thechrifs. - 


tian.-At Bath, the. rev:. Me Penton, of 
jut wees 


- Brinkworth, in in this county, © 
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Dy ~ Lord Mayor’; Return of Flur, = = —~™S 
Week ending Sept.17. “24 Oct. 1. kt = i 
Total Number of Sacks | - 16,820. | 19477 | --12 ets be eae 
Average Price = - 549.1094. 54s. ‘93d. | -B4s. 94d. © 54s. 93d. 
3 2 Prices of Grain, Flourand Bread. ‘ 
: : P Sept. 87° [Oct a > ii ye 
4 “s 4 i — Seah aero —— seaman 
Per Quarter. ate ae ae ; a ee 
Wheat —_ hep $a 65) axes. 46267 ||) 46266 * 
New Rye - _ Ss 40°: ~84 40°) 84 49 
Barley ~ o p5°| 26-82) | 26 98") ag’ ee) 
Malt ~ ~ a 2 Aa | 20) “a2 49°) 8 ar” 
Pease oa row | 96 44'4 40°46) [40 46 | 40 sae? 
Beans = el Se bad ko tel “86 40 $3 SF 
whee 18 26 | 18 26; |-18 26 | 30 97° 
Flour, PE Ko ~ 80 55.4 50-55) |-50 88") 50 55 
Bread, the see, eof St 0d | 0d | 0 tog 
Price of Meat at Sani la. Hie) 
Ls 1 fo)! Bi@lagive of the Offal.—Per Stone! of Bib. | wn ape 
f Sept, 27...) Ost. rs woul Al eae | ce | eS 
8. 4... Be al. bh $.d......8. > $,d....,. sd. sd. ed. 
Beef ot tO uk $ 400461960 464-40 t05 4142 b0 4 8 
Mutton + -~S 40. .46146 50150. 60/50 60 
Veal - = 44 e146 £94 5.0, -; 6.6)1.5.0 6 6 
poe eta eee setae Paes 
| en ee eae NG a tG6140 60156 6654 6:4 
— = FRI oe 
, Ss ~ Ort. 4, 11 is 
Smit id ie 1. Pa Ls. ls} 1 8. hsths 2 8, 
Old' Hay | if 7 Oto 7 715 Htc 7 01615 to:7 10/615 67 7 
Clover P710...8.012.0 72016 0 7101515 7 2 
Stray 2.8..241/2.0 83 &]1 6. 119/110 +116 
St. James's. ve : ? seo ee 
Hay + {4 O..7044.0:. 71714 0. 71714 4 69710 
Straw. . 116...2. 641% .2 211 8 L1I9laie 2.9 
Widaochanel pene sananconet Fae ie ; 4 5 t erctnesnanl piesiar a 
Hay - ¥5.0 7 0/40 7715 5 .7 19/5 B27 2 
Glover = FG. ZIG ZT 7+. 8 B17 7s 8 O17 0.8 0 
traw 4116. 2.8)116: 2 811 8, 116118 116 
Price of Leather, at Leadenbill OIE EE 
a mee 
Py ba. 
Butts 89 to 56 18 wale ‘ei RO~'to 
itto-60°t0 661b. } de ee 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 





Sept24] 28 [Oct. If 5 8 
Amfter.2.Us. C.F. 14. igfta. 1glta. Hi: he rr 





Ditto at fight —. 10. 194}10. 193/10. 19. 
Rotterdam, 2 Us.” . 11. 23|11. 2 
‘Hamburg, 24 Us... 33.5 
Altona, 2} Us. 33. 6 
Paris, 1 days date 23. 11 
Paris, 2 Us, 23. 19 
Bourdeaux, do. 24. 0 
Cadiz, in paper _= 
Ditto, effective ‘864 
Madrid, in paper _ 
Ditto, effective rt 
Leghon |. 51 
a 
° 59 
674 


Naples 
674 | 674 i 


et 

SEo8r=an 
teh - 
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tO 
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Venice, fivr. Piee 
effec, per L. fterl. 
Lisbon m 


Oporto 


Dublin 
Bilboa 


PRICE OF STOCKS, FROM SEPT. 20, TO .OCT..20, 1802 
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DUBUISSON np STAPLES, Stock Brokers, Change Alley. 
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